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POULTRY INSPECTION 


TUESDAY, JULY 17, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Pouurry SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Poultry Subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture met, 
pos to call, at 2 p. m., in room 1310, New House Office Building, 

on. James G. Polk, (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Poix. The committee will be in order. 

As you know, this is the beginning of the public hearings on the 
question of compulsory poultry inspection. 

Poultry is now big business in agriculture in many areas of the 
country, and I believe that the Chair should make a brief explanation 
as to why we are holding these hearings so late in the session. What 
I am about to say is no reflection on the Department of Agriculture 
or on the representatives of the Department. You are here today to 
testify, but I believe I should point out that Chairman Cooley re- 
q a report on the poultry bills on May 24, 1956, and it was not 
until July 9 that we received a report from the Department. This 
report was received here in the committee about July 10. Forty-six 
days elapsed between the time of the request for a report on the bill 
and the date of the report from the ree of Agriculture. So 
our committee has acted as expeditiously as we could under the cir- 
cumstances because it was just a week ago today that the report from 
the Department was received here, and because of the heavy schedule 
it has not been possible to schedule hearings until this afternoon. 

We have eight bills referred to our committee, and for the record 
I believe that I should read the list of bills under consideration in 
these hearings. 

First, is HL R. 10514 by Mr. Hoeven, of Iowa, who is present with 
us this afternoon; H. R. 10527 introduced by myself—and may I say 
that both of those bills were introduced on the same day. Mr. Hoeven 
and I, without oe with one another, happened to introduce our 
bills on the same day. ‘Then, we have H. R. 10807 introduced by Mr. 
Miller of Maryland; H. R. 11245 introduced by Mr. Dodd, of Con- 
necticut ; H. R. 11370 by Mr. Dixon, of Utah; H. R. 11411 by Mrs. 
Griffiths, of Michigan; H. R. 11458 by Mr. Williams of New Jersey; 
H. R. 11800 by Mrs. Sullivan, of Missouri, and H. R. 12016 by Mr. 
Anfuso, a member of our subcommittee. 

We have a list of a number of witnesses here and I have been noti- 
fied that Dr. Oscar Sussman, who is here from out of town, wishes to 
be heard today, and I would like to announce at this time that I shall 
endeavor to call on Dr. Sussman sometime this afternoon. 


1 
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The first witness on our list is Mrs. Sullivan, of Missouri, who has 
long been interested in this question of compulsory inspection of 
poultry and poultry products. She is the author of H. R. 11800 and 
at this time we will hear from Mrs. Sullivan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI; ACCOMPANIED BY 
MISS MARGARET CONWAY, AMERICAN LAW SECTION, LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS 


Mrs. Sunxivan. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
T would like to introduce Miss Margaret Conway of the American Law 
Section of the Library of Congress, who has been very helpful to me 
on this proposed legislation. Not being a lawyer myself, I asked her 
to come here so that she might answer any technical- legal questions 
that may arise. 

Mr, Potx. Weare very glad to have her with us. 

Miss Conway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Sunuivan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate very much the subcommittee giving me this opportunity to 
appear as your first witness on the various bills before you to require 
Federal inspection of poultry and poultry products for wholesome- 
ness. It is extremely encouraging to me that you are taking up this 
issue with the intention of recommendation of legislation in this 
session, and I sincerely hope we can get a good bill through. I un- 
derstand the Senate Committee on Agriculture intends to meet to- 
morrow in executive session to consider bills on this same subject, so 
it is conceivable that we can enact legislation before adjournment, 
and I certainly hope so. 

Let me say first that I know how busy all of the members of this 
subcommittee are in these closing days of the session. I am similarly 
pressed for time, with so much to do in such a short period yet remain- 
ing of this session, and so I have no intention of taking up unneces- 
sary time here today. Ido not think I have to tell you in great detail 
why we must have compulsory inspection of poultry. The members 
of the subcommittee are as familiar with the problem as Iam. What 
concerns us all is finding the most practical and effective solution, 

As members of the subcommittee know, I went into great detail in 
the remarks I made in the House on June 18, at the time I introduced 
H. R. 11800, explaining why legislation was necessary, and I «lo not 
want to take time to repeat that material this afternoon. I do think 
it should be made part of the record of this hearing, however, »nd so 
I ask that it be included at the conclusion of my oral testimony—that 
is, the remarks I made in the House on June 18, along with the research 
material presented at that time and inserted in the Congressional 
Record. 

Mr. Porx. Without objection, that material will be included in the 
record. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 


CLOSING THE LOOPHOLES IN THE Meat INSPECTION LAWs To Protect THE CON- 
SUMER AGAINST DISEASED POULTRY 


The Speaker. Under the previous order of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Missouri (Mrs. Sullivan) is recognized for 30 minutes. 
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(Mrs. Sullivan asked and was given permission to revise and extend her 
remarks and include a report.) 

Mrs. Suttivan. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for this time today in order to 
eall to the attention of the House of Representatives a bill which I have just 
introduced this afternoon to close one of the most glaring loopholes in our pure- 
food laws. 

It is a bill to require Federal inspection for wholesomeness of all poultry or 
poultry products in interstate commerce or which directly burden, obstruct, or 
affect interstate commerce. 

My bill would accomplish this long-overdue reform by amending the Meat 
Inspection Act to include poultry and poultry products along with beef, pork, 
lamb, and the other red meats now covered by the terms of this law. 

The bill states that Congress finds that poultry and pouliry products are 
being marketed through the channels of interstate and foreign commerce with- 
out adequate inspection to protect the public against poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts which are diseased, unseund, unhealthful, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit 
for human food. 

OBJECTIVE: TO PROTECT THE PUBLIC 


It further states as its objective: To protect the general consuming public, 
to protect the health of persons engaged in the processing and distribution of 
poultry and poultry products, to prevent the spread of disease through shipments 
in interstate and foreign commerce of unwholesome poultry and poultry products, 
and to promote the wider use of poultry through assurance to the consuming 
public of its wholesomeness and freedom from disease, thus assisting agriculture 
and the food-marketing industries in expanding their sales and augmenting their 
important contributions to our economic system, the following amendments are 
made to the Meat Inspection Act—34th United States Statutes at Large, page 
1260, as amended—and the Tariff Act of 19830—46th United States Statutes at 
Large, page 689, section 306—giving the Secretary of Agriculture power to in- 
spect, condemn, or regulate any shipments of poultry in interstate or foreign 
commerce, or any shipment thereof which directly burdens, obstructs, or affects 
interstate or foreign commerce in such commodity. 


FIFTY YEARS OF MEAT INSPECTION 


The Meat Inspection Act will be exactly 50 years old this month. During 
all of»that time, we have had compulsory inspection for wholesomeness of all 
red meats shipped in interstate commerce. This law represented a great reform 
following the disclosures of the filth and complete lack of sanitation in the 
meat industry a half-century ago, The law has worked fairly and well to protect 
pe Siete It has also been a great thing for the legitimate meat-packing 
ndustry. 

The effectiveness of this program can be seen, Mr. Speaker, right in the bare 
figures and statistics of the Federal budget. We find on page 359 of the budget 
document for the coming fiscal year that in fiscal 1955, the year which ended 
last June 30, nearly 100 million meat animals were inspected by Federal meat 
inspectors, both before and after slaughter, to make sure the animals were 
healthy and the meat was wholesome. Out of this number, more than a quarter 
million carcasses were condemned as unfit for human consumption. 

Just imagine how many illnesses those quarter million diseased or unfit steers, 
lambs, pigs, or other animals could have caused if the meat inspectors had not 
condemned the meat from them. 

The budget shows that more than 16 billion pounds of processed meat and 
meat-food products were inspected by the Federal meat inspectors in that fiscal 
year, at a cost to the Federal Government of nearly $15 million that year. The 
estimate for meat- inspection work for the coming year is nearly $16 million, and 
it is money well spent—to protect our health. 


NO COMPULSORY INSPECTION OF POULTRY 


But while we have had compulsory inspection for wholesomeness of the red 
meats in interstate commerce, we have had no such requirement for poultry and 
poultry products. Consequently, we have been victimized as consumers many, 
many times by being sold poultry products which should have been condemned 
and destroyed. We have been defrauded by being sold products unfit for human 
food. We have been poisoned by the consumption of poultry products which 
carried disease. And, even more tragically, we have seen some employees in 
the poultry-processing industry die as a result of extremely serious disease trans- 
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mitted to them by poultry which should have been detected as diseased before 
slaughted and thus never should have been brought in contact with the work- 
ers whose death they caused. 

I have cited the consequences to consumers, to the general public, and to 
workers in the poultry-processing industry because we have not had adequate 
inspection of poultry and poultry products to insure that these foods are whole- 
some. Let me add an additional group which is being adversely affected—the 
poultry processors themselves and the food-distribution industry. 

The spread of illness through sale of diseased poultry has caused many house- 
wives to hesitate about buying poultry, particularly frozen poultry. A number 
of people in this line of business have told me that sales are adversely affected 
by the lack of confidence of many housewives in the wholesomeness of poultry 
products offered for sale. As they point out, this affects not only the fly-by-night 
or unscrupulous operator, but the legitimate concern as well. Firms which sell 
only the most wholesome commodities suffer from the lack of public confidence 
in the wholesomeness of poultry products generally. 


IN BEST INTEREST OF PRODUCERS, TOO 


So it is to the advantage of the consumer, then, the general public, the poultry 
processing plant worker, and to the poultry farmer and the poultry processor 
and the poultry distributor that we close this 50-year-old loophole in our meat 
inspection laws and include poultry as well as the red meats under the terms 
of the Meat Inspection Act. 

It may come as a shock to some Members, Mr. Speaker, to learn that the 
chicken or duck or turkey which you buy in the store could be shipped in inter- 
state commerce without Federal inspection as to its wholesomeness—its purity— 
its fitness as human food. Do we not have laws to prohibit the sale in interstate 
commerce of food products unfit for human consumption? Of course we do. 

We have the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act which prohibits the sale in inter- 
state and foreign commerce of contaminated, unfit; filthy, adulterated foods. 
Since we have such a law on the books, we are inclined to sit back and be 
complacent in the belief that everything is nicely taken care of. 


FOOD AND DRUG FUNDS INADEQUATE 


As many of the Members know I have been protesting ever since coming to 
Congress that we live in an atmosphere of false security about the purity of our 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics—despite a good law on the subject—beeause we 
treat the Food and Drug Administration like a stepchild. We starve out the 
agency responsible for protecting our own health against poisonious foods and 
drugs and cosmetics. It is a shortsighted and tragic thing. 

The Food and Drug Administration hopes in this coming year—with the 
help of a very substantial increase in its appropriation—to expand back te the 
level of 1952 and have as many as 300 inspectors on its staff for food, drug, and 
cosmetic enforcement work. 

It has been able to spare only about 7 or 10 men, at the outside, on a man- 
year basis, for poultry inspection. It has been able to send an inspector around 
to the various poultry processing plants engaged in interstate commerce about 
once every 3 or 4 years. 

Yes; oceasionally they do uncover a shipment of unfit, rotten poultry, which 
they then seize and remove from the channels of commerce. But this is hardly 
the kind of procedure which can assure the wholesomeness of the poultry we 
consume in this country. 

Obviously, a visit every 3 or 4 years for a few hours by a food and drug 
inspector to a poultry-processing plant is not the answer. 


PRESENT POULTRY INSPECTION ONLY PARTIAL PROGRAM 


Well, then, do we not have Federal inspection of poultry by the Department 
of Agriculture? Wedo. Primarily such inspection was to protect the farmer 
and his poultry flock from diseased birds. It is illegal to ship diseased live 
poultry in interstate commerce and it is illegal to ship the carcasses of poultry 
which died from certain specified diseases, 

But the loophole here is interesting. If the diseased birds suffering from 
such illnesses are slaughtered, the carcasses can be shipped, nonetheless, because 
ee “ “9 die of these specified diseases. Is that not, indeed, a ridiculous 

on 
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The diseased poultry would not have been shipped live in violation of the act, 
nor would they actually have died of the disease from which the suffered. 

Therefore, we cannot depend upon this particular statute to protect the con- 
sumer, or to protect the health of the poultry-processing-plant worker, or to 
reassure the public as to the wholesomeness of the poultry they see offered in 
the stores. 

Under the terms of another law, however, there is Federal inspection of poul- 
try for wholesomeness. ‘This is in the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946, which 
provides for a voluntary inspection program, with the full cost of the service 
being paid for by the processors which use the service. 

Hence, you can now find federally inspected poultry, certified as to its whole- 
someness, in many stores today. When you'see such poultry in the stores carry- 
ing the Department of Agriculture seal attesting that it has been inspected for 
wholesomeness, you can be sure this potiltry is good—that it is wholesome. I 
am very pleased by the actions of so many food-merchandising companies in 
emphasizing in their advertising that they sell only United States inspected 
poultry, approved for wholesomeness. The customer should insist on this. 

But, unfortunately, this voluntary program—which the processing industry 
taust pay for—covers only a small proportion of our poultry supplies and is 
utterly inadequate in protecting the public. 

Only about 25 percent of the Nation’s poultry supply is inspected by the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture for wholesomeness. The present Federal poultry 
inspection program, as I said, is purely voluntary on the part of the processors 
willing to participate under it, and willing to pay for the inspection service on 
a fee basis. That is why 75 pereent of our poultry is not inspected by the Federal 
Government. 

ILLNESS AND DEATH FROM DISEASED POULTRY 


On the other hand, the Federal Government pays the full cost—now more 
than $15 million a year for inspection of the red meats for wholesomeness. 
When you stop to consider that we consume more than 6% billion pounds of 
poultry a year, it is obvious there is a big gap in our machinery for protecting 
the consumer from unwholesome poultry products. We know that many diseases 
are transmitted from poultry to humans. We know that diseased poultry in the 
last few months in the Far West, and in the last few years in Texas and elsewhere 
has caused the death of a number of poultry processing workers and the serious 

of many workers—epidemics, for instance, of psittacosis. And we 
know that diseased, unfit poultry has caused an unusually high percentage of 
all food poisoning illnesses, particularly salmonellosis and gastroenteritis. 

I mentioned the Food and Drug Administration’s efforts to combat this menace. 
Let me again point out that the Food and Drug Administration, with a total ap- 
propriation for all purposes of less than one-half of what we appropriate each 
year to the Federal Meat Inspection Service, cannot begin to do the job of pro- 
tecting the public against all unsound, unhealthful, unwholesome poultry. There 
are 1,300 or more interstate poultry dressing, freezing, or canning establishments 
in the United States, and the Food and Drug Administration can visit them, as I 
said, only about once every 3 or 4 years. 

Obviously, we need full-time inspectors to examine this poultry before it is 
killed—antemortem—and again after it is killed, exactly as it is done with the 
red meats. 

MEAT CUTTERS UNION HAS ALERTED PUBEIC 


My attention first was called to this problem by the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America, whose president, Mr. Harl W. 
Jimerson, and secretary-treasurer, Patrick E. Gorman, along with other officers 
and members, have been deeply concerned by the danger to the health of their 
fellow-members from diseased poultry. Members of this union have sickened 
and, in some cases, died, from handling diseased poultry. Others have been 
made violently nauseous by the conditions in some of the plants, and by the 
unfit products—filthy products—they have had to process. 

Two years ago, on June 15, 1954, after officials of this union called some of 
these matters to my attention in connection with my efforts to obtain higher 
appropriations for the Food and Drug Administration, I directed an inquiry to 
Mr. Charles W. Crawford, then Commissioner of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, asking what was being done to overcome the menace to public health of 
diseased poultry being shipped in interstate commerce, and also asking of any 
instances known to his agency of the transmission of disease from poultry to 
humans. I received a most interesting answer from him on June 23, 1954. Sub- 
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sequently, on July 26, 1954, I called this material to the attention of the House 
in the following statement in the Congressional Record: 


“DISEASED AND ‘NEEDLED’ PouLTRY ENDANGER AND CHEAT THE PUBLIC, AND OTHER 
RAaCKETs FLOURISH IN Foops, Druas, AND CosMETICS, AS Foop anp Drug Ap- 
MINISTRATION APPROPRIATION AGAIN Is CuT 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. Leonor K. Sullivan, of Missouri, in the House of 
Representatives, Monday, July 26, 1954) 


“Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope that many Members of the Congress, and 
also officials of the administration, particularly those with policymaking responsi- 
bilities in the field of health and welfare, read the excellent article in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on Wednesday, July 21, dealing with the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Department of Health, Bducation, and Welfare. The 
article was entitled ‘Food and Drug Watchdogs Face Work With Less Funds.’ 

“T have tried during my tenure in the Congress to keep abreast of the work of 
the Food and Drug Administration and to do what I can to assure it adequate 
authority to do the work we expect of it, and also adequate funds. Last year, 
as a result of the Supreme Court decision, a loophole was disclosed in the basic 
authority of the Food and Drug Administration which prohibited inspectors of 
the agency to gain admission to factories preparing food, drug, or cosmetics 
preparations, except on the invitation of the operators’ of those factories. We 
succeeded in closing that loophole in the legislation. It was a great victory for 
the consumer, for it restored the right of our Government to inspect the condi- 
tions under which these products are prepared and processed, and to act against 
insanitary conditions threatening the health of the public. 

“The fact remains, however, that the Food and Drug Administration has not 
been getting adequate funds to enable it to make the number of inspections it 
should make each year in preventing products which are dangerous to health, 
or which are fraudulently packaged, from getting into interstate commerce. 
The Administration this year asked for only $5,200,000 for the appropriation of 
the Food and Drug Administration, as against the $5,600,000 appropriated under 
the Truman administration. The Congress then cut the Administration’s request 
by another $100,000, leaving the Food and Drug Administration only $5,100,000. 
That means a cut in the staff of this very essential Government agency by about 
11 percent since 1952. Considering the work which the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration does for all the people of the United States by seeking to eliminate 
poisoned, or adulterated, or mislabeled foods, drugs, and cosmetics from being 
sold to the public, I think this was one of the most shortsighted cuts ever made 
in an appropriation. 


“THE DISEASED POULTRY SITUATION 


“The work of the Food and Drug Administration has come in for renewed 
attention in recent months as a result of disclosures dealing with the sale in 
interstate commerce of diseased poultry and of frozen poultry which has been 
fraudulently weighted with water prior to freezing. Estimates on the extent of 
this dangerous and immoral racket have varied, but all the facts indicate that it 
has been an extensive problem. With its cut in funds in both last year’s ap- 
propriation and this year’s, the Food and Drug Administration has had to cut 
its enforcement work in this field by about 30 percent. 

“Following disclosures of this diseased poultry racket, I wrote last month to 
Mr. Charles W. Crawford, Commissioner of the Food and Drug Administration, 
asking for full information on the work of the FDA to protect the consumer 
against the sale of this diseased poultry, the time devoted to this work, the 
number of poultry processors in the country doing interstate business, the 
frequency with which they are inspected, ete. I also asked for any information 
he might have indicating transmission of diseases to humans as a result of the 
processing or consumption of diseased poultry. His reply, I believe, will be of 
extreme interest to every Member of the Congress concerned about protecting 
the health of the people of the United States and protecting them against fraud. 

“With the unanimous consent of the House, Mr, Speaker, I include as part of 
my remarks the article Food and Drug Watchdogs Face Work With Less Funds, 
from the Washington Evening Star of July 21, and also an exchange of cor- 
respondence between myself and Commissioner Crawford, of the Food and 
Drug Administration, as follows: 
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[From the Washington Star of July 21, 1954] 


“00D AND DRUG WATCHDOGS FACE WORK WITH LESS FUNDS 


“ ‘Housewives might do well to provide themselves with scales to check the 
weight of packages of food they buy. 

“*They would thus be taking over part of the work of the Food and Drug 
Administration. But that agency, its budget cut and its staff reduced, has as- 
signed a low priority to the checking of the net weight of packaged food against 
the statement of weight on the label. 

“*Wallace F. Janssen, assistant to the Commissioner of the Food and Drug 
Administration, said he does not believe the housewife would find many packages 
not full weight. But it would provide a check the Administration is not able to 
make. 

“*The budget of the agency has been trimmed steadily in the last 4 years. For 
fiscal 1952 Congress appropriated $5.64 million. The next year the appropriation 
was $5.6 million. Last year it was $5.2 million, and for this fiscal year, 1955, 
it is $9.1 million. 

“ *Hleven percent cut since 1952 


“ ‘The estimated number of the staff for this year is 815, an 11-percent reduction 
since 1952. That number includes laboratory scientists, administrators, clerical 
workers, and, finally, the front-line troops, the inspectors. 

“ ‘There were only 230 inspectors in 1950. Last year the number was 195. These 
figures leave out about 170 persons employed in testing certain products as they 
are produced, with the manufacturer paying the salaries through fees. 

“The head of the Food and Drug Administration is Charles W. Crawford, a 
career man with 37 years’ experience. He has applied for retirement. 

“*The staff cuts have led the agency to the conclusion that it is more important 
to direct its efforts toward activities that protect health rather than those that 
protect the pocketbook. Therefore, it has assigned lower ‘priorities on checking 
weights of packaged goods, checking the contents of cans and packages to make 
sure their composition is what the label says, and proceeding against those who 
make extravagant claims for products unless danger to health is involved. 

“ ‘Occasional cases on these grounds are made, it is true, but usually they are 
incidental to other activities. 

“The agency admits frankly it would take 200 inspectors 12% years to make 
inspections of each of the 96,000 food and drug company plants and warehouses. 
Last year 8,650 plants and warehouses were inspected. 


* ‘Lacks followup facilities 


“* ‘While the agency is alert to cases in which public health is involved, it says 
it lacks the facilities to keep up with the testing of new products and materials 
which are being developed in increasing numbers. It cannot make followup 
investigations of the safety of new drugs after they are placed on the market. 
Important cases involving serious frauds have been delayed by a lack of medical 
and legal manpower. 

“*The agency does continue to seize contaminated and spoiled foods in large 
amounts. It goes after medical devices and products which make false claims. 
It prosecutes druggists who sell barbiturates and other prescription drugs without 
a physician’s prescription. 

“‘After coffee prices went up the Agency decided it should check attempts 
by unethical dealers to take advantage of the higher prices. It seized a number 
of consignments of coffee. 

“‘Tt was learned that chickpeas, imported for canning, had become infested 
with insects. The chickpeas were diverted to coffee roasters. Coffee shipped 
by some firms were found to contain, in addition to the chickpeas, spent coffee 
grounds, barley, chicory, and soybeans. 


“ ‘Frozen foud adds work 


“*The expanding market for frozen foods has added to the Administration’s 
work. One plant producing frozen turkeys was found to operate with a water 
hose having a hypodermic needle as a nozzle. Water was injected into the 
turkeys before they were frozen. 

“*When one turkey was thawed 2 pounds of water seeped out. It was part 
of a lot of turkeys weighing 50,000 pounds. Taking the average weight of a turkey 
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at 15 pounds, allowing for 1 pound of water per bird and taking the price at 
75 cents a pound, the buyers were thus paying $2,500 for 3,300 pounds of water. 


“ ‘May be political appointee 


“ ‘With the retirement of Mr. Crawford pending, the Agency has this question : 

“ ‘Will the new Administrator be a professional man, perhaps trained in the 
Agency, or a person from some other category whose appointment is cleared with 
the Republican National Committee? 

“*When the Eisenhower administration directed that Government policy- 
making jobs be listed and that they be taken from under civil-service coverage, 
various trade associations in the food and drug fields urged that politics be kept 
out of the Food and Drug Administration. Mr. Crawford was not replaced. 

“ ‘With the prospect of his retirement the requests are being repeated. Carlos 
E. Campbell, secretary of the National Canners Association, said his organization 
has urged that the appointment be kept in the professional category. Other 
organizations have done the same.’ ” 


JuNE 15, 1954. 
Mr. CHARLES W. CRAWFORD, 
Commissioner, Food and Drug Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Crawrorp: In view of the recent publicity given the sale of diseased 
poultry and the action of the AFL Meatcutters Union to try to bring about 
legislation to protect the American consumer against this menace, I would appre- 
ciate your sending me a statement on what the FDA is doing and intends to do 
to correct this situation. I would specifically like to have answers to the follow- 
ing questions, as well as any other information you can properly send me in 
connection with this problem. 

What does the FDA do to protect the consumer against the sale of diseased 
poultry? 

How much time is devoted to the inspection of that one particular item? 

Are there any diseases of poultry that can be transmitted to humans through 
the consumption of diseased poultry being put up for sale? 

If so, do you know of any instances where diseases of poultry have been 
transmitted to humans? 

Do you know how many poultry processors there are in the country that do 
interstate business? 

How often does the FDA inspect them? 

I would appreciate it if you would send me your reply to these questions in 
quadruplicate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Joun B. (Leonor) SuLLIVAN, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 195}. 
Hon. Leonor SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives: 

Dear Mas, SULLIVAN: We have your letter of June 15 in which you ask several 
questions concerning our enforcement program on diseased poultry. We are 
answering your questions in the order in which you have asked them. 

Under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, a food is deemed to be 
adulterated if it is the product of a diseased animal or of an animal which died 
otherwise than by slaughter. This section of the act takes into account the basic 
objections of the consumer to the diseased product, whether or not actual danger 
to health can be demonstrated. 

We have a carefully planned enforcement program under this section of the 
law, which includes inspection of poultry dressing and eviscerating plants and 
of other poultry processors, and sampling surveys of consumer markets to find 
diseased or otherwise unfit poultry. Under this program for fiscal 1953 and the 
first 11 months of fiscal 1954, we approved 106 seizure actions for the removal 
of unfit birds from the market, of which 64 actions included charges that the 
article was in whole or in part the product of a diseased animal. During the same 
period we also approved 33 criminal actions, 22 of which involved disease poultry. 
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During fiseal 1953 we devoted 10 man-years to the poultry project, of which 
the work on diseased poultry is a part, along with work on filthy, decomposed, 
or otherwise unfit poultry and poultry which has been “needled” or otherwise 
fraudulently watered to increase its weight. During fiscal 1954 this work has 
necessarily been reduced. We estimate, based on reports for the first 3 quarters, 
that 7 man-years will have been expended this year on this project. 

The question of whether poultry diseases may be transmitted to man through 
the sale of diseased poultry cannot be answered with assurance. It is well 
established that certain poultry diseases are transmissible to man. These would 
include, for instance, psittacosis (parrot fever) and Newcastle disease. How- 
ever, outbreaks of these diseases, so far as we know, have occurred only among 
persons handling live poultry or working in poultry dressing establishments. 
We do not know of any instances in which is has been proved that a specific 
disease was contracted through the consumption or preparation in the kitchen of 
a diseased bird. On the other hand, the possibility cannot be ruled out. 

Several outbreaks of psittacosis have occurred recently among workers in 
turkey processing plants in Texas. In cooperation with the Public Health Serv- 
ice of this Department we are currently investigating these outbreaks to deter- 
mine whether diseased birds have been shipped in interstate commerce and the 
degree of hazard, if any, to the purchaser of such birds. 

There is another group of diseases common to poultry and to man and 
apparently caused by the same disease organism in both, in which definite 
transmission has not been established. However, it is believed that poultry 
may at least serve as a reservoir of human infection by routes still unknown. 
Certain types of encephalitis and meningitis, pseudotuberculosis, and pasturella 
infections are in this group. 

In a closely related category are the food-poisoning illnesses—salmonellosis and 
gastroenteritis—which are attributed to poultry and poultry products or in which 
such products are suspected as the vehicle of infection. Poultry which are ac- 
tively infected with salmonella or which are carriers of the organisms, though 
apparently not diseased in the ordinary sense, undoubtedly are involved in 
many of these instances, and fecal contamination during processing may be a 
factor. For your further information on this phase of your inquiry, we are 
enclosing a mimeograph entitled “Poultry Diseases Transmissible to Man— 
Including Summary Report of Outbreaks,” prepared by the Communicable 
Disease Center of the Public Health Service. 

We estimate that there are approximately 1,300 interstate poultry dressing, 
freezing, or canning establishments in the United States. For the past 2 years 
we have made about 400 poultry-establishment inspections each year, of which 
we estimate that perhaps one-fourth represents reinspections of the same firms. 
Thus our program contemplates complete coverage of this industry about once 
every 8 or 4 years. 

If we can be of further service, please do not hesitate to let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. W. CRAWFORD, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


FULL REPORT ON TRANSMISSIBLE DISEASES 


I did not, at that time, include in the Record the report which Mr. Crawford 
referred to—‘Poultry Diseases Transmissible to Man Including Summary Re- 
port of Outbreaks”—but I believe it is relevant now in light of the bill which I 
have introduced and the goal I am trying to achieve. I therefore am including it 
today as part of my remarks, identified as exhibit A at the end of my discussion. 
It is rather long, and for that I apologize, but I do believe it is important enough 
to the legislative process—if we are to achieve the goal of assuring the whole- 
someness of the poultry we buy and eat—to include it in the Record. I hope 
that Members will be able to find the time to read it and to note especially the 
many incidents of food poisoning in the 1951-52 period studied which were di- 
rectly attributable to diseased poultry. 

For 2 years, then, Mr. Speaker, I have been actively interested in this problem 
of diseased poultry, and finding a solution to it which would protect the con- 
sumer and the public generally. I think the bill which I have today introduced 
is the best approach which has yet been made to solving the problem. 

I have mentioned the intense interest of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union 
in this whole field, and I am pleased to acknowledge their leadership in bringing 
the matter to public attention and in enlisting my help and the help of other 
Members of Congress in seeking a solution. Since the Amalgamated’s proposed 
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solution has been somewhat different from mine, although our objectives are 
identical, I think it only fair to point out the development of our respective 
legislative approaches. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION SOUGHT 


The Meat Cutters Union at first sought to meet the increasing problem of 
diseased poultry in interstate commerce through the vehicle of a congressional 
investigation, and several bills were offered in the Congress calling for such 
investigations. Unfortunately, however, no action was taken on these bills last 
year in either House or Senate. 


EXCELLENT ASSISTANCE FROM LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Over the congressional recess, as I thought about this problem I turned to 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress for some guidance 
and assistance on the best way to accomplish the goal of assuring the whole- 
someness of poultry in interstate commerce, I want now to acknowledge the out- 
standing assistance I have received on this from Miss Margaret M. Conway of 
the American Law Division who in December submitted to me a comprehensive 
and truly excellent exposition of the legal aspects of the problem, Her report 
to me was as follows: 


THe Lisrary or CoNGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1955. 
To: Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN. 
(Attention: Mr. Holstein.) 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject : Suggestions as to legislation to require inspection of all poultry shipped 
in interstate commerce. 

For your information, and to place the question in a proper perspective, we 
are reviewing here for you, first, the laws already on the books providing certain 
types of inspection of poultry, and also the meat inspection laws which require 
compulsory inspection of meat shipped in interstate commerce. 
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There are at present the following several laws in effect which permit agents 
of the Federal Government to inspect poultry. Each of them has certain limita- 
tions in its coverage which we point out below. 

1. The act of February 7, 1928 (45 Stat. 49): This law included live poultry 
within the purview of several previous inspection acts administered by the 
Department of Agriculture. By it, live poultry was made subject to the pro- 
visions of the act of May 29, 1884, establishing the Bureau of Animal Industry 
(23 Stat. 31; 7 U. S. C. 391) ; of the act of February 2, 1903, enabling the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to suppress and prevent the spread of contagious diseases 
among livestock (32 Stat. 791; 21 U. 8. C. 111-121) ; and of the act of March 3, 
1905, enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to maintain quarantine districts and 
regulate the movement of cattle and other livestock therefrom (33 Stat. 1264; 
21 U. 8. C. 123-130). 

The regulations concerning poultry hereunder are incorporated in the Federal 
regulations concerning the interstate transportation of animals and poultry 
suffering from specified contagious diseases (9 ©. F. R. 71.1 through 81.2. The 
sections concerning poultry are 9 C. F. R. 81.1 and 81.2). They prohibit the 
interstate transportation of “live chickens, turkeys, or geese affected with or 
directly exposed to the contagious disease known as Duropean fowl pest or other 
similar contagious poultry disease, {or the} carcasses of such animals which have 
died from any such disease.” 

The regulatory power of the Secretary of Agriculture in this instance is 
compulsory (21 U. 8. C. 111). The wording of the law states that he has power 
“to seize, quarantine, and dispose of any hay, straw, forage, or similar material, 
or any meats, hides, or other animal products coming from an infected foreign 
country * * * or from one State or Territory in the United States in transit 
to another.” The regulation, in itself, however, is deficient, so far as the 
alleged practices of some of the modern poultry packers are concerned (see daily 
Congressional Record, June 8, 1954, p. A4245). Its wording is such that chickens 
not yet dead but suffering from any of the prescribed diseases, could be 
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slaughtered and packed within a State for interstate shipment. In such in- 
stances, the poultry would not be shipped live, nor would it actually have died 
from any such disease, so that the shipment of the carcasses would come under 
the prohibition. 

2. The. second act which provides for inspection of poultry is the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 1087; 67 Stat. 205; 7 U. S. C. 1622-1627). The 
aim of this act was to promote a scientific approach to marketing of agricultural 
products, In order to accomplish this, it was suggested that the various types 
of activity required, such as inspection, regulatory work, and other services, be 
done in cooperation with State agencies and State departments of agriculture, 
and State bureaus and departments of markets. 

The inspection and certification provision is contained in 7 U. 8. C. 1622 (h): 

“To inspect, certify, and identify the class, quality, quantity, and condition 
of agricultural products when shipped or received in interstate commerce, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe, includ- 
ing assessment and collection of such fees as will be reasonable, and as nearly 
as may be to.cover the cost. of the service rendered, to the end that agricultural 
products.may be marketed to the best advantage, that trading may be facilitated, 
and that consumers may be able to obtain the quality product which they desire, 
except that no person shall be required to use the service authorized by this 
subsection. Any official certificate issued under the authority of this subsection 
shall be received by all officers and all courts of the United States as prima 
facie evidence of the truth of the statements therein contained.” 

The regulations issued hereunder are contained in 7 C. F. R. 70.1 through 
70.410}. 'Lhey make provision for three main inspection activities: (1) the 
grading of poultry; (2) the inspection of poultry; and (3) the inspection. of 
sanitary standards. A certificate to be used in marketing the poultry is given 
showing the completion of one, or a combination, or all of the above services. 

Without going into the regulations in detail, certain determinative state 
ments therein are herewith pointed out, 

(a) Definitions (7 ©. F. R, 70.01): 

“Grader” means.any employee of the Department authorized by the Secretary, 
or any other individual to whom a license has been issued by the Secretary, to 
investigate,and certify, in accordance with the regulations in this part, the 
class, quality, quantity, and condition of live poultry. By 7.C. F. R. 70.384, how- 
ever, the grader is permitted to confine himself to the condition only, and the 
mark he then issues is a statement as to the sanitary standards of the handler, 
rather than a certification of the quality of the product. 

“Inspector” means any graduate veterinarian or layman who is an employee 
of the USDA or of a State, who has been licensed by the Seeretary of Agriculture 
to inspect (1) the condition and wholesomeness of dressed poultry; (2) the 
condition and wholesomeness of any edible product at any stage of the prepara- 
tion or packaging thereof in the official plant where inspected and certified; (3) 
the condition and wholesomeness of any previously inspected and certified product 
which has not lost its identity ; (4) the condition of dressed poultry. The com- 
ment on 7 C. F. R. 70.384, above, is also applicable here. 

(b) Services performed (7 C. F. R. 70.3): 

Grading and inspection services of the following types may be rendered: (1) 
grading of live poultry; (2) certification of dressed poultry produced under 
sanitary conditions in official plants; (3) grading of dressed poultry, in an official 
plant, or at terminal markets and other receiving points; (4) inspecting of 
dressed poultry in official plants for processing as ready-te-cook poultry; (5) 
grading of ready-to-cook poultry, in an official plant, or at terminal markets and 
other receiving points; (6) inspection service im official canning plants. 

’ Sanitary requirements are mandatory in official plants (7 C. F. R. 7044). 
There is no similar regulation as to other places, 

(c) Inspection (7 C. F..R. 70.151, 70.152 and 70.191) : 

The section outlining the Department of Agriculture inspection service states 
that antemortem examination may be required by the Administrator. Both the 
Federal and the Federal State Oooperative services provide postmortem 
examination. (9 C. FP. R. 70.152 and 70.191.) 

(d) Fees and charges (7C. F. R. 70.130) ; 

Any person requesting grading or inspection service shall pay certain fees 
and charges ;'the fees for services by United States agents shall be payable to 
the Treasurer of the United States; and the fees for services performed under 
any cooperative agreement with a State shall be payable as provided for in the 
agreement. 
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(e) Marks placed on poultry (7 U. S. C. 70.380—70.384) : 

The facsimile marks contained in the regulations, and the accompanying 
explanatory material show that four types of markings are provided: (1) grade 
mark (quality); (2) inspection mark (wholesomeness); (3) a combination of 
the above; (4) dressed poultry (graded and inspected for condition only— 
not for quality or wholesomeness). 

8. Two laws which permit inspection of a very limited nature, and whose 
chief purpose is other than detection of diseased fowl or protection of the 
public health are: 

(a) The Department of Agriculture Organic Act (58 Stat. 734, sec. 101 (b), 
amended and superseded by act of August 4, 1950 (64 Stat. 418). This made 
permanent an authorization carried in the appropriations acts of 1985 and 
subsequent, allowing the USDA to administer regulations for the voluntary 
program of improved poultry breeding, and incidentally to aid in eradicating 
a disease called pullorum. The regulations hereunder are contained in 9 C. F. R. 
145.1 through 145.30. 

(b) The act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1355; 7 U. S. ©. 491-497) which per- 
mitted inspection of poultry by the USDA on behalf of any person aggrieved by 
malicious dumping or destruction of his products by any handler in interstate 
commerce. 

MEAT INSPECTION 


Meat inspection is currently conducted under the authority of the Meat Inspec- 
tion Acts, beginning with the temporary act of 1906, made permanent by the act 
of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1260; 21 U. S. C. 71-91, 96) and the Imported Meat 
Act of June 17, 1930 (46 Stat. 689; 19 U: S. C. 1306). The regulations under these 
acts will be found in 9C. F. R, 1.1 through 28.1. 

The three chief aspects of these laws are (1) the inspection extends only to 
eattle, sheep, swine, and goats, and meat and meat-food products made there- 
from, (2) the inspection is mandatory except as to certain farmers and retailers 
under prescribed circumstances, and (3) the primary object of the inspection 
is to determine the wholesomeness of the meat for human consumption. 

Paralleling the major provisions of the poultry-inspection service which we 
outlined above, the regulations for meat inspection provide the following: 

(a) Definitions (9 C. F. R. 1.1): 

Limiting ourselves here to the qualifications for inspectors contained in the 
definitions, we find that inspectors and division employees are those “who are 
authorized by the director or chief of division to do any work or perform any 
duty in connection with meat inspection.” 

(6) Services performed (9 C. F. R. 9.1, 12.1, and 10.1): 

Although an antemortem examination by law is discretionary with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture (21 U. 8. C. 71), he has exercised his discretion to make it 
mandatory. (9C. F. R. 9.1 and 12.1.) The postmortem examination is manda- 
tory by law (21 U. S. ©. 72) and also required by regulation. It must be 
conducted, except in emergencies, at the time of slaughter. (9 ©. F. R. 10.1.) 

(c) Inspection (9 C. F..R. 2.1 and 5.8): 

In section 2.1 of the regulation, it is stated that “every establishment” in 
which cattle, sheep, swine, or goats are slaughtered, or their products processed, 
is subject to mandatory inspection. Further, as a concomitant of such inspec- 
tion, section 5.3 requires that inspection “shall not be begun if the establishment 
is not in a sanitary condition.” Part 8 of the regulations, i. e., section 8.1 through 
8.15 gevern standards of sanitation required. 

(d) Fees and charges: None. 

(e) Markings (9 C. F. R. 1.1): 

(1) ‘Inspected and passed” or “U. 8. inspected and passed” or “U. 8. inspected 
and passed by USDA.” This shall mean that at the time they were inspected, 
passed, and so marked, they were found to be sound, healthful, wholesome, and 
fit for human food. 

(2) “U. S. passed for cooking.” These have been passed on condition they 
be cooked, rendered, etc., before used for human consumption. 

(3) “U. S. passed for refrigeration.” These must be refrigerated, or handled 
as required in section 11.1 through 11.34, governing circasses of animals suffer- 
ing from specified diseases. 

(4) “U. S. inspected and condemned,” found unwholesome, and must be dis- 
posed of; “U. S. retained,” there is some doubt and the carcass or meat product 
is held for further examination; “U. S. suspect,” also held for further examina- 
tion ; and “U. S. condemned” where the live animal is found in a dying condition 
from a disease that would cause condemnation of its carcass. 
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An inspection service similar to that conducted with respect to poultry is also 
conducted with respect to meat under the authority of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 1087; 67 Stat. 205; 7 U. 8. C. 1622—1627). It provides 
grading service, for a fee, at any designated market or location. However, it 
states that products to be eligible for grading service must be prepared under 
Federal inspection (that is under the Meat Inspection Acts, above) or under 
other official inspection services. It also contains regulations governing this in- 
spection, including a requirement of both antemortem and postmortem inspection 
of each animal (7 C. F. R. 53.3). If the grading service is withdrawn, public no- 
tice must be given of the withdrawal (7 C. F. R. 58.5). This is the service which 
results in markings on meat and meat products of “prime,” “choice,” “commer- 
cial,” ete, 

SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAFT OF BILL 


There are certain considerations which must be paramount in order to accom- 
plish the objective of an effective inspection of poultry being shipped and mar- 
keted in interstate commerce. Among these we would suggest: (1) that the bill 
put inspection for wholesomeness on a mandatory basis, ahead of all other types 
of inspection service; (2) that the bill obviate the deficiency in the regulations 
under the act of February 7, 1928 (noted above) respecting ill fowl being slaugh- 
tered and then shipped in interstate commerce; (3) if possible, the continued 
operation of the grade classification services under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946 should not be unduly hampered; (4) such mandatory poultry inspec- 
tion service should be able to be effectuated in the most expeditious manner pos- 
sible; and (5) the bill should contain adequate penalty provisions to enforce the 
law. 

Under point (4) above, there are two things we have not gone into: first, an esti- 
mate of the cost of a mandatory inspection service, and secondly, the marketing 
pattern for live and/or dismembered poultry. The appropriation for the present 
meat inspection service for fiscal 1956 was $14,325,000 (Public Law 40, 84th 
Cong.). The size and cost of an increased inspection force will undoubtedly de- 
pend on the marketing pattern. At present, live poultry dealers and handlers 
are licensed under the Packers and Stockyards Act (7 U. 8. C. 218), but this reg- 
ulation extends chiefly to financial responsibility. It is indicative, however, of 
the market pattern. 

The only two previous bills which we have been able to find were introduced 
in 1929 and 1930 respectively. They are S. 5376 of the 70th Congress, and 
S. 5871 of the 7ist Congress. 

8. 5376 of the 70th Congress was based upon provisions of the Meat Inspection 
Act. The bill, in our opinion, is deficient in the following respects : 

(a) All the material after the first semicolon in Twenty-first United States 
Code, at page 71, dealing with separate slaughter of suspected animals (it woula 
be poultry in the bill) is omitted. 

(b) The language of the bill with respect to both the ante mortem and post 
mortem inspection is a permissive “may cause to be made.” In the law (21 
U. 8. C. 72), the post mortem inspection is mandatory. 

(c) The following several provisions of the Meat Inspection Act are not 
included (21 U. 8S. ©. 73, 74, 75). 

(d) Section 5 of the bill, which, of course, is dated 1929, completely exempts 
retailers and farmers from inspection. The Meat Inspection Act on the other 
hand was modified by the act of June 29, 1938 (52 Stat. 1235), to provide a lim- 
ited supervision over farmers and retailers, plus a penalty provision for trans- 
porting unwholesome meat (poultry) in interstate commerce by either of these. 

8S. 5871, Tist Congress, would provide a mandatory inspection service for 
drawn poultry and on through all the other processing stages. This bill makes 
mandatory an inspection service starting with a post mortem inspection and 
following through all the other stages of preparation and handling under regu- 
lations of the Secretary of Agriculture. The principal defect of the bill is that 
it limits inspection to chicken and turkey. 

We would suggest as the simplest and most effective method of accomplishing 
the objective of a mandatory inspection of poultry would be to make necessary 
changes in the Meat Inspection Act (34 Stat. 1260). This act itself is not divided 
into sections. For your convenience, the examples given are based on the section 
distribution in the code. 

(a) Where the present phrase reads “meat and meat products” change it to 
“meat and poultry, and meat and poultry products” or “meat and poultry, and 
meat products and poultry products” (21 U. 8. 0. 71). 
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(b) Where the present phrase reads “cattle, sheep, swine, and goats” change 
it to “cattle, sheep, swine, goats, and poultry” (21 U.S. C. 71). 

(c) Where the present phrase reads “any slaughtering, meat-canning, salting, 
packing, rendering, or similar establishment,” add the term “dismembering” or 
some other comprehensive term that would cover the ready-to-cook processors 
in the poultry industry (21 U. 8. C. 72). 

We would also suggest that in 21 U. 8. C. 71 the phrase the “Secretary of Agri- 
eulture, at his discretion, may cause to be made” be changed to the “Secretary 
of Agriculture shall cause to be made” and thereby give him legislative support 
for the regulation he has already promulgated relating to mandatory ante-mortem 
inspection of animals subject to inspection under the act. This, together with 
the fact that all the phraseology after the semicolon of that section would be 
applicable to poultry suspected of disease, should obviate the deficiencies under 
the current regulations. Since a parallel grade classification of meat is carried 
on at the same time as the mandatory meat inspection, the suggested amendment 
of the act to include poultry, should not hinder the continuance of the grading 
service under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946. The Meat Inspection Act 
contains penalties, which would then become applicable to poultry handlers and 
dealers. We also call your attention to the fact that the above suggested changes 
in terminology are also applicable to the act of June 29, 1938 (52 Stat. 1235; 21 
U. 8. C. 91), governing sale of products by farmers and retailers. 

MARGARET M. Conway, 
American Law Division. 


DECEMBER 15, 1955. 


Subsequently, Mr. Speaker, I turned this report over to the House legislative 
counsel for actual drafting of a bill to carry out the suggestions made by Miss 
Conway and the American Law Division. The first draft of the bill which I 
received back was as follows: 


FIRST DRAFT OF THE BILL 


“A bill to amend the Meat Inspection Act to provide for the inspection of poultry 
to be shipped in interstate or foreign commerce 


“Be it enacted, etc., That the portion of the act entitled ‘An act making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1908,’ which appears after ‘For meat inspection: under the heading ‘Bureau 
of Animal Industry’ (21 U. 8S. C., sec. 71-93), is amended— 

(1) by striking out ‘cattle, sheep, swine,’ or ‘cattle, swine, sheep,’ each time 
either appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof ‘cattle, poultry, sheep, swine,’ ; 

“(2) by striking out ‘cattle, calves, sheep, lambs,’ each time it appears therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘cattle, poultry, calves, sheep, lambs,’ ; 

“(3) by inserting ‘or poultry’ after ‘animals’ each time it appears therein ; 

“(4) by inserting ‘dismembering’, after ‘rendering,’ each time it appears 
therein ; 

“(5) by striking out of the first paragraph ‘the Secretary of Agriculture, at his 
discretion, may cause to be made’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall cause to be made’; and 

“(6) by inserting ‘poultry’ after ‘beef’ in the 15th paragraph thereof, beginning 
‘And no clearance shall be given.’ 

“Sec. 2. The amendments made by this act shall take effect 
the date of its enactment.” 





days after 


AMAIGAMATED PROPOSES INSPECTION BY FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Meanwhile, the top leadership of the Meat Cutters Union was also working on 
the drafting of legislation, and came forward with bills which provided for com- 
pulsory poultry inspection by the Food and Drug Administration. When a 
draft of this legislation was brought to my attention, it was my view that it 
would be better to lodge this assignment with the meat inspection branch of the 
Department of Agriculture because I knew the Food and Drug Administration 
is and has been terribly undermanned and is and has been unable to obtain suf- 
ficient funds to do the tremendous job we have already placed upon its shoulders. 

As a result of this difference of opinion on the best way to proceed, I agreed 
to hold off on the introduction of my bill in order to give the union officials an 
opportunity to obtain legislative action on the bill which they had prepared and 
sponsored. The important thing, of course, is to get legislation enacted. 
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In recent weeks, the Food and Drug Administration has definitely gone on 
record against being given the powers to administer a compulsory poultry inspec- 
tion law. The Department of Agriculture, meanwhile, has gone on record as 
promising effective administration of a compulsory poultry imspection law if one 
were to be enacted putting this responsibility on the Department of Agriculture. 

I have consequently introduced my bill after very substantial changes and elab- 
oration from the first draft provided me by the legislative counsel. Although I 
am not a lawyer, it seemed to me the first draft did not cover the ground com- 

letely. 
. The bill which I introduced today is as follows: 


“H. R. 11800 


“A bill to amend the Meat Inspection Act (34 Stat. 1260, as amended) and the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (46 Stat. 689, sec. 306) to require compulsory inspection for 
wholesomeness of poultry and poultry products 


“Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress of the United States finds that poultry 
and poultry products are being marketed through the channels of interstate and 
foreign commerce without adequate inspection to protect the public against poul- 
try and poultry products which are diseased, unsound, unhealthful, unwholesome, 
or otherwise unfit for human food. 

“To protect the general consuming public, to protect the health of persons en- 
gaged in the processing and distribution of poultry and poultry products to. pre- 
vent. the spread of disease through shipments in interstate and foreign commerce 
of unwholesome poultry and poultry products, and to promote the wider use of 
poultry through assurance to the consuming public of its wholesomeness and 
freedom from disease, thus assisting agriculture and the food marketing indus- 
tries in expanding their sales and augmenting their important contributions to 
our economic system, the following amendments are made to the Meat Inspection 
Act (34 Stat. 1260, as amended) and the Tariff Act of 1930 (43 Stat. 689, sec. 306) 
giving the Secretary of Agriculture power to inspect, condemn, or regulate any 
shipments of poultry in interstate or foreign commerce, or any shipment thereof 
which directly burdens, obstructs, or affects interstate or foreign commerce in 
such commodity. 

“Sec. 2. The first paragraph of the act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1260; U.S. C. 
71) authorizing inspection of cattle, sheep, swine, and goats before slaughter is 
amended to require such ante mortem inspection of cattle, sheep, swine, goats, 
and poultry, as follows: 

“(a) by striking out the phrase ‘meat or meat products’ and inserting ‘meat 
or poultry, and meat or poultry products’ ; 

“(b) by striking out the words ‘at his discretion may’ following the words 
“Secretary of Agriculture’ and inserting the word ‘shall’; 

“(c) by striking out the phrase ‘cattle, sheep, swine, and goats’ wherever it 
appears, and inserting ‘cattle, sheep, swine, goats and poultry’ ; 

“(d) by adding to the phrase ‘any slaughtering, packing, meat-canning, render- 
ing or similar establishment’, the words ‘or poultry processing plant’ ; 

“(e) by striking out the phrase ‘the meat and meat food products thereof are 
to be used in interstate or foreign commerce’ and inserting ‘the meat or poultry 
or poultry pieces, and meat or poultry food products thereof are to be used in 
interstate and foreign commerce’ ; 

“(f) by adding at the end of said paragraph ‘Provided, That at his discretion 
the Secretary of Agriculture may also regulate any shipments of poultry or 
poultry products which directly burden, obstruct, or affect interstate or foreign 
commerce.’ 

“Sec. 3. The second paragraph of the act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1260; 21 
U. 8S. C. 72) dealing with post-mortem inspection of carcasses, labeling and 
marketing, destruction of condemned carcasses and reinspection, is amended: 

“(a) by striking out the phrase ‘cattle, sheep, swine, and goats’ wherever it 
appears, and inserting ‘cattle, sheep, swine, goats and poultry’; 

“(b) by adding to the phrase ‘any slaughtering, meat-canning, salting, pack- 
ing, rendering, or similar establishment’, the words ‘or poultry processing plant’ ; 

“(c) by adding after the words ‘and carcasses and parts thereof of all such 
animals’, wherever they appear, the words ‘or poultry’ ; 

“(d) by adding ‘or poultry processing plant’ after the words ‘any such estab- 
lishment’ and ‘any establishment’ in the clauses dealing with removal of in- 
spectors from establishments failing to comply with requirements hereunder. 
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“Sec. 4. The third paragraph of the act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1261; 22 
U. S. C. 73) dealing with the examination of carcasses brought into slaughtering 
or processing establishments, and meat-food products issued from and returned 
thereto, is amended : 

“‘(a) by striking out the phrase ‘cattle, sheep, swine, and goats’ and inserting 
‘eattle, sheep, swine, goats, and poultry’ ; 

“(b) by striking out the phrase ‘meat or meat products’ and inserting ‘meat 
or poultry, or meat or poultry products’ ; 

“(e) by adding to the phrase ‘any slaughtering, meat-canning, salting, packing, 
rendering, or similar establishment,’ the words ‘or poultry processing plant’ ; 

“(d) by striking out the phrase ‘treated and prepared for meat food products’ 
and inserting ‘treated and prepared for meat or poultry food products.’ 

“Sec. 5. The fourth paragraph of the act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1261; 21 
U. 8S. ©. 74) dealing with the powers of meat inspectors in approving sound, 
healthful, and wholesome products and in condemning and causing the destruc- 
tion of unsound, unhealthful, and unwholesome products, is amended : 

“(a) by striking out the phrase “meat food products” wherever it appears and 
inserting ‘meat or poultry food products’ ; 

“(b) by adding to the phrase ‘any slaughtering, meat-canning, salting, packing, 
rendering, or similar establishment, the words ‘or poultry processing plant’ ; 

“(c) by striking out the phrase ‘meat or meat food products’ and inserting 
‘meat or poultry, or meat or poultry food products’ ; 

“(d) by striking out the phrase ‘condemned meat food products’ and inserting 
‘condemned meat or poultry food products.’ 

“Sro. 6. The fifth paragraph of the act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1261; 21 
U. 8S. C. 75) dealing with labeling requirements, is amended : 

“(a) by striking out the phrase ‘meat or meat food products’ in the four in- 
stances where it appears, and inserting ‘meat or poultry, or meat or poultry food 
products.’ 

“Sec. 7. The sixth paragraph of the act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1262; 21 
U. 8S. C. 76) governing sanitary inspection and regulation of the premises of 
slaughtering and packing establishments, and rejection of products of unsanitary 
establishments, is amended: 

“(a) by adding to the phrase ‘any slaughtering, meat-canning, salting, packing, 
rendering, or similar establishment’, the words ‘or poultry processing plant’ ; 

“(b) by striking out the phrase ‘cattle, sheep, swine, and goats’ and inserting 
‘cattle, sheep, swine, goats and poultry’ ; 

“(c) by striking out the phrases ‘meat and meat products’ and ‘meat or meat 
products’ and inserting ‘meat or poultry, or meat or poultry food products.’ 

“Seo. 8. The seventh paragraph of the act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1262; 21 
U. 8. C. 77) permitting inspections during the nighttime as well as during the 
daytime, when slaughtering is conducted during the nighttime, is amended: 

“(a) by striking out the phrase ‘cattle, sheep, swine, and goats’ and inserting 
‘cattle, sheep, swine, goats, and poultry.’ 

“Sec. 9, The eighth paragraph of the act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1262; 21 
U. 8. C. 78) dealing with transportation of carcasses, meat, or meat food products 
not properly inspected and marked, is amended : 

“(a) by striking out the phrase ‘meat or meat food products’ and inserting 
‘meat or poultry, or meat or poultry food products’ ; 

“(b) by adding at the end of said paragraph ‘Provided, That nothing in this 
section shall preclude the Secretary of Agriculture from regulating shipments of 
poultry or poultry products which directly burden, obstruct, or affect. interstate 
or foreign commerce.’ 

“Src. 10. The seventeenth paragraph of the act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1264; 
21 U. 8. C. 87) dealing with transportation or sale of meat food products 
not complying with the inspection laws, is amended: 

“(a) by striking out the phrase ‘meat or meat food products’ wherever it 
appears, and inserting ‘meat or poultry, or meat or poultry food products’ ; 

“(b) by adding to the phrase ‘any slaughtering, meat-canning, salting, packing, 
rendering, or similar establishment’ the words ‘or poultry processing plant.’ 

“Sec, 11. The nineteenth paragraph of the act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1264; 
21 U. 8. C. 89) dealing with the appointment, duties, and regulations governing 
inspectors, is amended: 

“(a) by striking out the phrase ‘cattle, sheep, swine, and goats’ and inserting 
‘cattle, sheep, swine, goats, and poultry’ ; 

“(b) by striking out the phrases ‘meats and meat food products’ and ‘meat 
antes food products’ and inserting ‘meat or poultry, or meat or poultry food 
products’ ; 
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“{c) by striking out the words “meat food products’ wherever they appear and 
inserting ‘meat or poultry food products.’ 

“Seo. 12. The twenty-first paragraph of the act of March 4, 1907, as amended 
(34 Stat. 1265, as amended by 52 Stat. 1235; 21 U. 8S. C. 91) exempting certain 
farmers, retail butchers and retail dealers from the inspection provisions of the 
Meat Inspection Act, is further amended by adding the following subsection 
thereto: 

“(d) The Seeretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to establish the basis 
on which certain categories of poultry raisers, retail poultry butchers, and 
retail poultry dealers are exempted from the inspection requirements of this 
act; Provided, That these exemptions shall be based on maximum volume limita- 
tions which are fair and reasonable in relation to other exemptions in this 
Section ; And provided further, That such exempt poultry raisers, retail poultry 
butchers and retail poultry dealers shall be subject to the provisions of the 
second paragraph of subsection (c) above for violations of the requirements of 
this Act. 

“Sec. 13. The authorization included in the Act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 679, 
as amended by 48 Stat. 1225; 21 U.S. C. 95) is amended: 

““(a) by striking out the phrase ‘cattle, sheep, swine, and goats’ and inserting 
“cattle, sheep, swine, goats, and poultry’ ; 

“(b) by striking out the phrase ‘meat and meat food products’ and inserting 
‘meat or poultry, and meat or poultry food products.’ 

“Sec. 14. The act of June 5, 1948 (62 Stat. 344; 21 U. S. C. 98) providing for 
payment of costs of the inspection service by the United States, is amended by 
striking out the phrase ‘meat and meat food products’ and inserting ‘meat and 
poultry, and meat and poultry food products.’ 

“Src. 15. Section 306 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (46 Stat. 689; 19 U. S. C. 1806) 
dealing with the importation of meat and meat products is amended: 

“(a) by inserting the words ‘or poultry’ in subsection (b) thereof after the 
words ‘meat’ or ‘meats’ wherever they appear ; 

“(b) by striking out the phrase ‘cattle, sheep, and other domestic ruminants, 
and swine’ in subsection (c) thereof, and inserting ‘cattle, sheep, and other 
domestic ruminants, poultry and swine; and in the same subsection (c) thereof, 
inserting after the word ‘meats’ the words ‘or poultry.’ 

“Sec. 16. The compulsory poultry inspection provided for by this Act shall 
commence on the first day of the sixth month after enactment hereof.” 


ANTEMORTEM INSPECTION MADE MANDATORY 


It will be noted, Mr. Speaker, that my bill not only amends the Meat Inspection 
Act to include poultry and poultry products in the same way that cattle, sheep, 
swine, and goats are covered under that act, but that, in one particular, it also 
amends the act as it applies to those other meat animals. That is in section 2, 
which would make it mandatory to have antemortem inspection not only of 
poultry but of the other animals as well. 

The act presently says that the Secretary of Agriculture may at his discretion 
require such antemortem inspection of cattle, sheep, swine, and goats. Actually, 
by regulation, he requires this type of examination before slaughter. In order 
to make it clear that it is the intent of Congress to require such antemortem 
inspection of poultry, also, I have proposed in my bill this change in the basic 
statute to make antemortem inspection mandatory for all of the meat varieties 
covered. 

APPLICATION TO INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS 


Another provision of my bill which involves more than merely including poultry 
along with beef, lamb, pork, and so on under the Meat Inspection Act, also 
contained in section 2 of my bill, would empower the Secretary of Agriculture to 
regulate certain shipments of poultry in intrastate commerce. These would be 
shipments which “directly burden, obstruct, or affect interstate commerce.” 

The concept of including some intrastate as well as all interstate shipments of 
poultry under compulsory inspection laws has been suggested, as I understand it, 
by the poultry industry itself. The feeling on the part of some of the industry 
people, as it has been reported to me, is that where interstate and intrastate 
shipments are commingled in the same establishments, or where they directly 
compete in such way as to affect the interstate sales, that fairness requires all 
shipments be inspected. 

While this raises legal issues I do not personally feel qualified to discuss, never- 
theless I am informed by experts in the legal questions involved that the Supreme 
Court has upheld this concept as it applies to milk marketing and that it could, 
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therefore, be applied to poultry. I have included this in my bill, because it is 
my understanding that there is widespread support within the poultry industry 
for compulsory inspection if it is fairly extended to all groups competing in the 
major market areas. 

EXEMPTIONS 


The Meat Inspection Act presently exempts farmers and certain categories of 
retail butchers and retail dealers, providing, of course, that they do not ship in 
interstate commerce products which are diseased or unfit in violation of the law. 
The exemptions for butchers and dealers are based on the number of animals or 
carcasses they ship per week. Having no means by which I could translate these 
standards into terms of chickens, ducks, or turkeys, for instance, I have instead 
provided that the Secretary of Agriculture should determine such exemption 
standards as they should apply to poultry raisers, butchers, or dealers. He would 
be expected to set standards which would be fair in relation to those now applying 
to butchers and dealers under the Meat Inspection Act. 


PRIOR TO 1956, LAST SUCH BILL WAS IN 1930 


The research material which I have received from the Library of Congress, 
and which I have inserted above, shows that up to the time this memo was 
prepared for me in December, there had not been a bill introduced in the Congress 
dealing with this subject of compulsory inspection of poultry since 1930. 

This year, we have seen the introduction of a number of bills, and I think 
all of us are pleased to see such interest in the serious problem of assuring 
wholesome poultry supplies. 

My bill differs from the others in that it is the only one, I believe, which 
provides for compulsory inspection of poultry on exactly the same basis as we 
now inspect the other meats. The penalties are the same. The exemptions 
would be the same. The procedures would be exactly the same. The valuable 
enforcement history built up by the Meat Inspection branch these past 50 years 
would now become available for the enforcement of poultry inspection. No 
elaborate new definitions, subject to endless litigation, would be necessary. 

This has been the approach suggested to me by the research people in the 
American Law Division, and I think it is the best of the various approaches 
proposed to this important issue. 


ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS WILL BE REQUIRED 


Recently, a friend in St. Louis, Mr. August Gieseke, secretary-treasurer of 
the Meat Cutters Union Local 88, wrote to me on behalf of the local, urging my 
support for the bills which the International has sponsored on this subject. Our 
exchange of correspondence was as follows: 


AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS 
AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NorRTH AMERICA, 
AFL-CIO, Locat No. 88, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 9, 1956. 
The Honorable CONGRESSWOMAN MBs. JoHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mrs. SULLIVAN: Our union membership of 3,100 people, which consists 
of retail meatcutters and poultry workers who slaughter and dress poultry, are 
very much interested in bills H. R. 8599, H. R. 9006, and S. 3176, pertaining to 
Federal poultry inspection and industrial safety for poultry workers. 

We are in a position to know firsthand that an inspection law is sadly needed to 
protect the consumer. Fowl] is subject to tuberculosis and is also a disease carrier, 
same as any farm animal. 

The consumer is not aware how dangerous it is to consume fowl which is not 
processed in a sanitary condition, especially diseased poultry. 

We strongly urge you to support these bills for the public’s protection. 

Thanking you in advance for your favorable support, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Ava. GIPSEKE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Meat Outters Union Local No. 88, AFL-CIO, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Maron 14, 1956. 
Mr. Ava, GIzSEKE, c 
Secretary-Treasurer, Meat Cutters Union 
Local 88, AFL-CIO, St. Lowis, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Gresexe: I appreciated hearing from you in regard to the bills for 
the inspection of poultry, as urged by local 88 and also by the international 
officers of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. I am sure 
you know that this matter of diseased poultry being sold in interstate commerce 
is of very great concern to me as a Member of Congress interested in the con- 
sumer. 

I have been in correspondence with the international officers of the Amalgam- 
ated on this question, and at their request I have held back on introducing a bill 
which I have had prepared. My bill would call for the inspection of poultry on 
exactly the same basis as beef and pork are inspected by the Department of 
Agriculture. However, the bills which the Amalgamated is sponsoring would 
place poultry inspection under the Food and Drug Administration. 

We are in some disagreement as to the best basis for proceeding, but there is 
no disagreement between us as to the need for legislation. Because of the work 
the Amalgamated has done in bringing this matter to public attention, I am 
deferring to President Jimerson and the other officials of the Amalgamated on 
the question of strategy for the time being. So I am holding up on it for the 
time being, as I said. 

Please be assured I will do everything I can to get legislation enacted for 
effective poultry inspection by the Federal Government. But even if we succeed 
in that, then there is the additional need for adequate appropriations. These 
are among my main objectives in Congress. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JoHNn B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, Missouri. 


As I pointed out to Mr. Gieseke, Mr. Speaker, our responsibility here is not 
only to enact laws which will require inspection of poultry for wholesomeness, 
but-—-wherever we put the authority or regardless of the type of bill we pass— 
we must make sure adequate funds are appropriated to carry on the work. That 
is where we have fallen down in the past in our handling of pure food and drug 
laws. We write laws providing for penalties for selling unsafe or unwholesome 
foods or drugs or cosmetics, but we have not given the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration the money it needs to police these very excellent laws. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with the introduction today of my poultry inspec- 
tion bill, H. R. 11800, and in connection with these remarks on the House floor, 
I have submitted some rather lengthy material for the Coneresstonat Recorp. 
Normally, I do not like to load down the Recorp with extraneous material. In 
this instance, I think it serves a highly useful purpose in bringing together in 
one place the basic information available on this important issue. I am in- 
cluding one further document, as exhibit B following my remarks, in the form 
of a memorandum from the Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union going into the 
actual conditions under which poultry is now being marketed. 

I have received and read a vast amount of material on this subject. Some of 
it has been so graphic, so shocking, that I have decided against using it here. 
But, this memorandum is a calm and objective report which, I believe supple- 
ments the other document from the Public Health Service, and so I include them 
both. I hope, as I said, that the Members can find the time to read these reports. 
If so, I know we will act to stop this evil. 

Mr. Speaker, Exhibit A: Poultry Diseases Transmissible to Man, is as follows: 


“Exnisir A 


“PouLTRY DISEASES TRANSMISSIBLE TO MAN, INCLUDING SUMMARY REpoRY 
OF OUTBREAKS 


“(By Mildred M. Galton, bacteriologist, Communicable Disease Center, Public 
Health Service, Federal Security Agency, Atlanta, Ga., assigned to Bureau of 
Laboratories, Florida State Board of Health, Jacksonville, Fla., prepared for 
the Chief Veterinary Public Health) 


“The diseases of poultry to which man is also susceptible comprise a rather 
large group. In his excellent review Ingalls (1) lists 26 such diseases including 
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those caused by bacteria viruses, fungi, and protozoa. It is apparent that some 
of these diseases constitute a considerable hazard to public health. 

“In a more recent discussion of this subject, Brandly, C. A. B., (2) pointed out 
that interspecies infection cycles usually favor similar hosts, thus, a disease in 
animals generally would have a greater chance of thriving if transmitted to 
related species than to avian hosts. He emphasized, however, that this may not 
always be true and discussed the nature of the host-parasite relationship of 
certain diseases common to man and fowl. Warlier, these infections were dis- 
cussed by Brandly, P. J., (3) from the standpoint of poultry inspection and public 
health. In the present report the current status as public health hazards of 
the following diseases common to man and fowl will be reviewed : 

“Bacterial: Salmonellosis, paracolon infections, erysipelas, staphylococcosis, 
streptococcosis, tuberculosis, brucellosis, listeriosis, tularemia, pseudotubercu- 
losis, and diphtheria. 

“Viral: Equine encephalomyelitis, newcastle disease, psittacosis, and rabies. 

“Fungal: Favus, thrush, and aspergillosis. 

“Parasitic: Dermanyssus gallinae, Toxoplasmosis. 


“SALMONELLOSIS 


“The role of fowl, swine, cattle, and many other animals as a source of out- 
breaks of salmonellosis in man has been established but only during the past 
decade has great emphasis been placed upon the public health significance of 
these reservoirs in the epidemiology of Salmonella infections. There have been 
numerous reports incriminating poultry or poultry products in outbreaks of the 
disease in man. The studies of Edwards, Bruner, and Moran (4) indicate that 
fowls are the largest single reservoir of Salmonella in this country. While 8. 
pullorum and S. typhimurium are the most common types, these authors found 
a greater number of Salmonella types (60) in fowl than any other species except 
man. Of these, at least 56 have been found in humans. As pointed out by 
Hinshaw and McNeil (5, 6) ‘there may well be no truly avian nor truly human 
types; in fact, such a description frequently means only priority in isolation.’ 
They observed 7 cases of gastroenteritis among attendants on poultry farms 
caused by contact with acute outbreaks in poultry. Further evidence indicated 
the transmission of Salmonella to fowl by human carrier attendants on the 
ranch. All types are potentially pathogenic for man, animals, and fowls. In 
poultry as in man (8, 9) and other animals (4) Salmonella infection depends 
largely upon age and general resistance rather than upon the type of Salmonella, 
the young appearing most susceptible. S. pullorum until recently considered 
relatively nonpathogenic for man has been incriminated as the cause of one large 
outbreak of food poisoning (10) and several sporadic cases (11,12). In Florida, 
S. pullorum has been isolated from cases of mild enteric fever and gastroenteritis 
in three individuals. 

“Considerable evidence is accumulating concerning the presence of Salmonella 
in poultry meat. Cherry, Barnes, and Hdwards (13) report the recovery of a 
nonmotile salmonella from the skin of frozen turkeys. Galton, Mackel, and 
Haire (14) isolated anatum, from material appearing to be encysted egg yolk 
in a frozen chicken. Schneider and Gunderson (15) found 4 Salmonella types 
on the skin of 4.4 percent of 1,014 eviscerated chickens. They concluded that the 
customary methods of sanitation in the plant did not eliminate Salmonella. 
Most of these birds had been frozen and stored for some time. Browne (16) 
found that 8. typhimurium survived for at least 13 months on the skin of frozen 
turkeys. It is thus apparent that freezing does not kill all of the Salmonella. 

“More recently, attention has been given to the study of Salmonella in the 
environment of poultry-processing plants. Browne (16) studied a turkey-proc- 
essing plant and isolated S. typhimurium from trays on which viscera were 
placed, pans in which cleaned giblets were stored, waste buckets and hands of 
eviscerators, trimmers, and inspectors. These organisms were also obtained from 
the loading platform, scalder chute, and floor, from the final wash trough, and 
even from dust on the rafters. 

“During an extensive study of the bacteriology of commercial poultry proc- 
essing, Kyle, McFadden, and Gunderson (17) isolated Salmonella from the hands 
of workers on the evisceration line, from the skin of birds ready for storage, 
from organs of the chickens, and other items on the evisceration line. Reports 
of outbreaks of food poisoning following the consumption of poultry meat are 
numerous, as evidenced by the weekly reports of the National Office of Vital 
Statistics (see table 1). 
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“Reports implicating raw, frozen, or dried eggs as sources of Salmonella out- 
breaks appear frequently. Watt (18) reported such an outbreak attributed to 
raw eggs which contained S. montevideo. S. tennessee was isolated from frozen 
whole eggs and from powdered eggs by Schneider (19). Extensive studies on 
the occurrence of Salmonella types in dried-egg powder have been reported by 
Schneider (20), Solowey (21) and associates, and the British investigators (22). 
Further studies on heat resistance and destruction by pasteurization of Sal- 
monella organisms isolated from spray dried or liquid whole egg have been re- 
ported by Solowey et al. (23), Winter et al. (24, 25), and Goresline (26 et al.), 
The investigation carried out by Goresline et al. revealed that pasteurization can 
be used successfully, under processing-plant conditions, to produce liquid, frozen, 
and dried whole eggs free of Salmonella. They recommend flash heating the 
liquid whole egg to 140° F. and holding at that temperature for 3 mimutes to 
kill any Salmonella present. 

“That breaks in the pasteurization procedure do occur in large processing 
plants is indicated by a recent announcement in the Associated Press (November 
28, 1952) in which the Food and Drug Administration issued a warning to the 
public to discontinue use of Swift & Co.’s canned dried eggyolk due to the 
presence of Salmonella organisms. This product had been pasteurized. 

“McCullough and Eisele (27) were able to produce clinical salmonellosis in 32 
human volunteers by experimental infection with strains of Salmonella melea- 
gridis and Salmonella anatum derived from spray-dried whole egg. Similar 
studies (28) with S. newport, S. derby, and S. bareilly resulted in clinical iliness 
in 15 subjects, and with 4 strains of S. pullorum (29) there were 27 cases of 
human illness, 

“Tt is thus obvious, as emphasized by Hinshaw and MeNeil (5), that ‘both 
from a poultry economic and public-health standpoint Salmonellosis is a hazard 
which should be eliminated.’ These investigators present the following essen- 
tials for prevention of the disease in poultry: (1) ‘elimination of known in- 
fected flocks as sources of replacements, for breeding flocks, (2) the use of sepa- 
rate hatching facilities for eggs from such flocks, (3) the frequent use of diag- 
nostic laboratories to discover new outbreaks which may endanger future replace- 
ment sources, (4) the recognition of numerous animal reservoirs of these diseases 
which must be controlled to prevent transmission, (5) fly control, and (6) coop- 
eration of growers, hatcheries, veterinarians, and State agencies in securing 
replacements from Salmonellosis-free sources. 


“PARACOLON INFECTIONS 


“The significance of the etiological relationship between paracolon organisms 
and enteric infections in man is difficult to determine due to the frequent recov- 
ery of some of these strains from the feces of apparently healthy persons and 
the lack of adequate methods of classification of different types. However, there 
have been numerous reports (8, 9, 30, 31) indicating pathogenicity of some 


types. 

“Many of the paracolon organisms contain antigens common to the Salmonella 
and Shigella groups. This is particularly true of the Arizona group of para- 
colons which are closely related to the Salmonella. The excellent work of Ed- 
wards and his coworkers (32, 33, 34, 35) in establishing a satisfactory serologic 
classification for the Arizona group and presentation of epidemiological data 
leaves no doubt that these paracolon organisms are pathogenic for animals. 
The majority of cultures of this group that have been studied were isolated 
from fowls, egg powder, and reptiles. Many cultures were obtained by Hinshaw 
and MeNeil (36, 37) during studies of infections among reptiles and turkeys. 
The symptoms and pathology in birds infected with these paracolon bacilli are 
comparable to those which occur in salmonellosis in fowls. The organisms have 
been isolated from heart blood, and all organs indieating a definite septicemia : 
young fowls, particularly poults, appear more susceptible. Mortality in flocks 
was comparable to that found in Salmonella infections. The spread of the 
infections by hatcheries and through eggs has been clearly established (35, 36). 

“There have been scattered reports of the isolation of Arizona paracolon 
bacilli from man. Of 456 cultures studied by Edwards, West and Bruner (35) 
5 were from human sources. All were from cases of enteric infection in which 
no other pathogenic organisms were recognized. Verder et al. (38) isolated 
a paracolon identified by Edwards as Ar. 1, 2:1, 2, 5 from 70 percent of patients 
cultured during an outbreak of gastroenteritis involving 51 student nurses. 
The organism was not obtained from 16 normal students cultured. Buttiaux 
and Kesteloot (39) reported the isolation of paracolon bacilli similar to the 
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Arizona group from 6 patients, 3 with acute enteric disease, 2 with chronic 
colitis, and 1 with a typhoidlike fever. In 1950, Murphy and Morris (40) de- 
scribed 2 small outbreaks of gastroenteritis, both of which were associated with 
a member of the Arizona paracolon group. In both episodes, evidence relating 
to source of infection, incubation period, and symptoms of individuals involved 
resembled the pattern observed in food infections due to Salmonella, Bacteri- 
ological findings indicated the paracolon bacillus was the etiologic agent. 

“Thus, the necessity for the prevention and control of this infection in fowl 
is obvious. 

“ERYSIPELAS 


“The occurrence of a septicemia associated with Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae, 
the causative agent of swine erysilpelas and erysipeloid infection in man, has 
been reported in many species of birds. Fish, though not susceptible, carry the 
organism on the slime. The disease is relatively common in turkeys and ducks 
(41, 42, 43). It is characterized in acute cases by febrile symptoms and occa- 
sionally diarrhea; death may occur in 1 to 2 days; in chronic cases by loss of 
appetite, diarrhea, and gradual emaciation (44). Diagnosis depends upon bac- 
teriological examination, as lesions are indefinite and not usually considered 
pathognomonic, The infection in man, first recognized by Rosenbach, in 1884, 
may occur as a mild, localized cutaneous lesion, sometime accompanied by mild 
arthritic symptoms; as a diffuse or generalized cutaneous eruption, with ar- 
thritic symptoms and negative blood culture or as a septicemia form with endo- 
carditis (45). Chronic cases of long duration have also been reported (46). 

“Erysipeloid has long been recognized as an occupational disease of abattoir 
employees, veterinarians, butchers, kitchen workers and those handling poultry 
and fish (47). Ina review of 100 cases Klauder (48) was able to obtain a history 
of contact with animals, animal products or fish. Stiles (41) reported cutaneous 
lesions.and symptoms of erysipeloid in the owners of an infected turkey flock. 
Successful treatment of the disease in man with penicillin has been reported 
frequently (46, 49,50). Stiles considered the public-health significance of mar- 
keting possible infected turkeys and outlined the procedure followed in an 
outbreak in one flock. Apparently healthy fowls were marketed to a processing 
plant where they were subjected to Federal inspection. Questionable birds were 
rejected and the slaughtered birds were boned and sterilized by canning. 

“According to Klauder (48), the virulence of E. rhusiopathiae varies in 
different species and in the same species. The organism has the capacity to 
change suddenly from a harmless saprophyte to a pathogenic parasite. Although 
man is relatively immune when the organism enters the gastrointestinal tract, 
cutaneous infections appear rather commonly. Skalova (51) in Yugoslavia has 
reported one fatal case of infection with E. rhusiopathiae. 


“STAPHYLOCOCCOSIS 


“Staphylococci are widely distributed in nature but they may cause a variety 
of disease entities in man, domestic animals and fowl. Avian staphylococcosis 
has been reported in turkeys by Jungherr (52), Hinshaw and McNeil (53) and 
Hinshaw (54), in geese by Lucet (55), in ducks by Van Heelsbergen (56), and 
less frequently in chickens (57, 58). In fowl the infection occurs as an acute 
septicemia or chronic arthritis also known as bursitis, hock disease, ostitis or 
synovitis. In man, the most frequent manifestation is food poisoning, produced 
by an enterotoxin liberated by the growth of some staphylococcus strains in 
food prior to ingestion. Septicemia occurs occasionally in man. Although no 
reports have been found concerning the transmission of fowl staphylococcosis to 
humans McNeil (59) states that they have isolated Micrococcus pyrogenes from 
boils on the hands of workers in poultry killing plants. This potential source 
of infection in man warrants further study. 


“STREPTOCOCCOSIS 


“Streptococcus infections occur in both man and birds. Ingalls (1) is of the 
opinion that the infection in poultry does not play a prominent part in human 
disease; however, he has observed that the handling, dressing or eating of 
infected birds may serve as a source of infection in man. Acute streptococcic 
septicemia in fowls was first observed in this country by Norgaard and Mohler, 
1902 (60), and later by Hudson (61). The disease is highly fatal. A chronic 
infection of hens due to hemolytic streptococci (group C) was reported by Ed- 
wards and Hull (62). Buxton (63) in England reports an acute infection of 
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poultry due to streptococcus zooepidemicus which became chronic after 4 weeks. 
Edwards (64) states that all streptococcal infections of poultry that he has 
encountered have been due to the so-called animal group C types. A search of 
the literature revealed no reports of infection of fowls due to group A strepto- 
coccus strains. 

‘“PUBERCULOSIS 


“Avian tuberculosis is widely distributed in poultry throughout the central 
and north central sections of the United States. It frequently also infects swine, 
occasionally cattle and rarely man. It is most common in chickens and pigeons, 
although it does infect other species of fowl. Chickens are susceptible only to 
the avian type of the tubercle bacillus. The question of the pathogenicity of 
avian tubercle bacilli for man has received much speculation. Feldman (65) 
has reviewed the literature up to 1938 and concluded that although human infec- 
tion does occur, it is very rare. He further observed that many of the reported 
cases were inadequately ‘or incompletely studied resulting in a questionable 
diagnosis of avian tubereulosis. Rich (66) reviewed the data available up to 
1944 and noted ‘that if progressive tuberculosis is ever produced in the human 
being by the avian tubercle bacillus it must be only rarely.’ 

“There have been a few confirmed cases, however, in which the organisms were 
identified. Bradbury and Younger (67) reported a case of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis in a man from whom organisms were identified as the avian type on three 
oceasions. This man had consumed 1 or more raw eggs a day for 30 years pro- 
viding a possible source of infection. Avian tubercle bacilli were also isolated 
from a mediastinal lymph node from a man (68). A diagnosis of Hodgkin’s 
disease had been made. Another isolation was reported from a case diagnosed 
as Boeck’s sarcoid in a 50-year-old woman who had lived on a farm in Norway 
where tuberculosis of chickens was common (69). 

“In chickens the disease is characterized by its chronicity and by lesions in 
the liver, spleen, kidneys, ovaries, intestines, and bone marrow. Large numbers 
of organisms are disseminated in fecal material. ‘The bacilli are occasionally 
present in eggs from tuberculous hens. 

“Feldman (70) makes the following statements concerning the suitability of 
tuberculous fowl for human consumption : ‘When food markets are supplied from 
territories where tuberculosis is prevalent among chickens, the question of the 
suitability of the tuberculous fowl for human consumption is important. The 
problem is pertinent, not only because of the possible transmission of avian 
tuberculosis to human beings, but also because of the natural aversion of most 
people to food prepared from diseased animals. In the absence of a nationwide, 
efficient post-mortem inspection of poultry, the only assurance to the consuming 
publie that carcasses of dressed poultry represent healthy animals is the in- 
tegrity of the merchant and the ability of the laity who dress fowl to recognize 
morbid processes.’ 

“BRUCELLOSIS 


‘Natural outbreaks of Brucella infection on poultry farms have been described 
in Italy by Florentine, in France by Dubois (71) and in the United States by 
Emmel (72). The symptoms in birds appear quite variable. In some, general 
debility, diarrhea, and paralysis are observed with high mortality; in others, no 
symptoms appear. Post-morten examination shows enlargement of spleen, de- 
generation of liver and kidney with necrotic foci and enteritis. Emmel and Hud- 
dleson (73, 74) were able to produce infection in fowl by feeding naturally 
infected milk, portions of an aborted fetus and cultures. They also reported the 
occurrence of natural infection in four flocks. Pagnini (75) attempted to infect 
chickens by giving them gelatin capsules containing Brucella. He succeeded only 
when employing large numbers of organisms and concluded that chickens were 
not of great significance in the spread of brucellosis. Pavlov (1938) (76) re- 
ported 5 of 7 rabbits placed with infected chickens became infected and died in 3 
months. Brucella organisms were isolated from the rabbits. None of 3 normal 
chickens and 10 normal guinea pigs, placed with the infected chickens showed 
evidence of infection. Eggs from chickens infected with massive doses of Bru- 
cella were found to contain the organism only between the 4th and 14th day after 
infection. 

“The experiments of Felsenfeld and his associates (77) showed that intramus- 
cular, and intraperitoneal infections and feeding of Brucella, caused bacteriemia, 
fecal excretion of organisms and the appearance of significant serum agglutinin 
titers. They also observed cross reactions with Vibrio cholerae, Proteus OX-19 
and S. pullorum antigens. Brucella were transmitted to normal chickens by 
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feces from infected chickens. These investigators point out the possibility of 
misinterpreting pullorum disease in flocks of chickens with Brucella infection due 
to the cross reactions with pullorum antigens. They have observed also the 
difficulty in detecting infected chickens during inspection due to the frequent 
absence of significant pathology. 

“Since birds can become infected with Brucella and may thus transmit the 
disease to other fowl, domestic animals and man, efforts to prevent the contact 
of poultry with infected mammals should be taken. 


“LISTERIOSIS 


“Listeria monocytogenes is a causative agent of sporadic cases of meningitis in 
man and also has been isolated from the blood of patients with an infectious 
mononucleosis-like syndrome (78). In chickens it produces a specific septicemia 
with apparently few clinical symptoms. Necrotic lesions of the heart muscle 
and generalized edema may occur. Many other hosts are suseeptible to spon- 
taneous infection including the goat, sheep, cow, fox, guimea pig, and rabbit. It 
is neteworthy that the encephalitic symptoms, characteristic of listeriosis in 
domestic mammals have not been observed in naturally affected chickens. 

“Distribution of the infection in man and animals appears to be worldwide (78, 
79) ; im chickens outbreaks have been reported in many parts of the United States 
and England (80, 81, 82). 

“Although no reports have been found to indicate direct transmission of 
Listeria infection from poultry to man the fact that both are susceptible warrants 
consideration of the situation from a public-health standpoint. 


‘PASTEURELLA 
“Tularemia 


“According to Burroughs (83) grouse, sage hen, quail, and horned owl have 
been found naturally infected with tularemia. At least two cases of tularemia 
(84, 85) have occurred in man where the source of infection was attributed to 
pheasants dressed by the individuals. Apparently the disease does not exist or is 
very rare in poultry since it is not referred to in Disease of Poultry edited by 
Biester and Schwarte in 1948. 


“Pseudotubherculosis 


“Psendotuberculosis caused by Pasteurella pseudotubereulosis rodentium, is a 
disease occurring in birds, animals, and man (86, 87). It is charaeterized by 
an acute septicemia of short duration followed by a ehromie focal imfection 
whieh gives rise to tubercular lesions in various organs. In fowl, outbreaks 
have been reported chiefly in turkeys and rarely in ducks, pigeons, and chickens 
causing considerable losses in the former. In man it appears to be rare but highly 
fatal. Meyer (88) refers to reports of 14 human cases, 11 of which terminated 
fatally. According to Meyer the mode of transmission is not definitely known. 
but it is believed that P. pseudotuberculosis, widely distributed in nature and 
disseminated through infectious excretions of affected birds or rodents, attaeks 
susceptible animals through the digestive tract. Usually the abnormal viscern 
are primarily diseased. Injuries of the skin may also serve as portals of entry. 
Direct or indirect contact may introduce the infection into a flock of birds. 
Hygenic conditions and prevention of exposure to infection are the usual prophy- 
lactic procedures. 

“Pasteurella multocida, as the name indicates has more than one host. The 
many strains of this group change continuously in physiologie functions, 
antigenic strncture, and pathogenic ability. The total range of susceptible ani- 
mal species is wide including man, rodents, herbivores, fowls and possibly ecarni- 
vores but each host has its characteristic limitations beyond which it rarely 
goes in spontaneous disease. The first hacteriologically proved human case was 
reported by Brugnatelli (88) in 1913. Since that time human infections with P. 
Multocida are being recognized more frequently. 

“A& review of the literature since 1980 by Schipper (90) revealed 21 bacteriolo- 
gically proven cases from reports on 39 cases. Further evidence to support the 
occurrence of more frequent infection in man was presented by Needham (91). 
He isolated P. Multocida from 11 patients of the Mayo Clinic during 1947. Later 
Olsen and Needham (92) reported the isolation of this organism from an addi- 
tional 26 cases bringing the total to 37 cases observed at the Mayo Clinic during 
the period from October 1946 to July 1951. Twenty-seven of the 37 patients were . 
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either farmers or members of a farmer’s family. The source of material fer 
bacteriologic study included bronchial secretion 17, sputum 15, empyema fluid 2, 
abscess of frontal sinus 1, appendiceal abscess 1, and purulent drainage from 
joint 1. All strains from these cases were found to be sensitive to low coneen- 
trations of penicillin. Although most of the patients had bronchiectasis, the 
authors consider P. multocida a probable “secondary invader.” They emphasize, 
however, that the isolation of animal Pasteurella in cases of human disease has a 
definite significamce. In view of the relative prevalence of human infection 
they recommend a more thorough search be made for this organism in infected 
material. Neter and associates (93, 94) have observed P. multocida wound in- 
fections in four children following bites by or contact with animals. ‘These in- 
vestigators (95) found aureomycin superior to terramycin treatment of P. 
multocida infection in mice. 

“Numerous outbreaks of Pasturella infection (fowl cholera) in poultry have 
caused considerable losses. Murray (96) states that “while man may generally 
consume without harm fowls that are suffering from the disease, it is advised 
that their meat should under no circumstances be used as human food.” 


“DIPHTHERIA 


“Although there appears te be no evidence indicating that diphtheria in poul- 
try is of public health significance, at least one human case has been reported in 
which evidence pointed to chickens as the source of infection. In a study of 256 
cases of human diphtheria where contact with chickens was established, Litterer 
(97) reported 2 instances in which fowl harbored the virulent organisms. Iden- 
tical organisms were isolated from a child in the family who owned the fowls. He 
was able to infect chickens with cultures obtained from infected children and 
chickens and concluded that fowl can transmit virulent diptheria to man. Ac- 
cording to Huyyra and Marek (44) the “so called” fowl diphtheria or “roup” is 
caused by a virus and the disease is now known as the muco-membranous form 
of fowl pox. 

“VIRUS DISEASES 


“Hastern equine encephalomyclitis 


“Eastern equine encephalitis, primarily a summer disease of equine and avian 
animals, is transmissible to man, in whom it is usually characterized by exten- 
sive inflammation and destruction of the central nervous system. It was first 
recovered from human CNS tissue by Fothergill et al (98), 1988; in the same 
year the first natural outbreak in birds was reported by Tyzzer, Sellers, and 
Bennett (99) who encountered fatal infection in ringnecked pheasants in Con- 
necticut. Also in 1938 Fothergill et al (100) observed natural infection in 
pigeons in Massachusetts. Beaudette and Black (101) have reported the ap- 
pearance of natural outbreaks in pheasants in New Jersey from 1988 through 
1946 except in 1940 and 1941. 

“Davis (102) found that 6 species of Aedes mosquitoes were capable of trans- 
mitting the virus from infected birds to normal animals after a 9-day incuba- 
iton period. Mosquitoes fed on infected birds transmitted virus to mice and 
birds; those fed on mice transmitted it to birds, mice, and guinea pigs. 

“The symptoms reported in pheasants include paralysis, staggering, head 
drawn over back, and anorexia. Death occurred in 1 or 2 days or the birds re- 
covered slowly. The infection has been produced experimentally in chickens and 
turkeys. After experimental inoculation, Ten Broeck (103) and Tyzzer (104), 
working independently, showed that chickens may develop a viremia without 
visible signs of infection. 

“In man, children appear more susceptible. A mortality rate of 65-70 percent 
has been reported in the age group under 10 years. 


“Western and St. Louis encephalitis 


“The western and St. Louis types of encepholamyelitis are similar in many 
respects and although they are quite distinct from the eastern type, they also 
infect a wide range of hosts including equine animals and fowl. The extensive 
studies of Hammon have shown the important role that birds play in the epidem- 
iology of these diseases. During the summer of 1941 Hammon et al (105, 106) in 
the Yakima Valley, Wash., found that Culex tarsilla mosquitoes were infected 
with the viruses of Western and St. Louis equine encephalitis, and that approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the chickens of the area had specific antibodies for these 
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viruses, but no chicken epizootic had been observed. Experimental infection with 
both viruses produced a viremia but no signs of illness. Evidence indicates that 
viremia of man and horses is of short duration. Virus isolations from blood are 
rare. These authors also observed that Culex tarsalis fed predominantly on 
birds.. Recently (107, 108) the chicken mite Dermanyssus gallinae has been 
found infected with the St. Louis and western type viruses. These findings have 
focused even more attention on the chicken as an important source of mosquito 
infection. In further studies in the Yakima Valley, Hammon (109) examined 
576 sera from mali mals and wild and domestic birds by the neutralization test 
for antibodies against both viruses. Each of the viruses were positive in approx- 
imatley 50 percent of sera from domestic fowls; 17-22 percent in wild birds, 
and only 8 percent from wild mammals. 


“JAPANESE B ENCEPHALITIS 


“Another of the summer encephalitides, chiefly prevalent in the Far East, is 
characterized by varied clinical symptoms, and caused by a virus similar in 
many ways to that of St. Louis encephalitis. According to Hammon less cer- 
tainty is felt about the source of mosquito infection in this type. Hammon et 
al. (110) have demonstrated virus in mosquitoes caught in Japan. Thus the 
virus must be available in the blood of some animal. They have been able to 
detect small amounts of virus in the blood of inoculated chickens. More recent 
studies (111) have indicated wild birds as potentially important as a source of 
mosquito infection. 

“Thus, it appears that poultry, especially chickens, may serve as an important 
source of infection with the Eastern, Western, and St. Louis encephalitis viruses 
and possibly also the Japanese B type. 


“NEWCASTLE DISEASE 


“Newcastle disease (avian pneumoencephalitis), primarily a disease of world- 
wide distribution in fowls, was first recognized in man in 1943, by Burnet (112) 
who isolated the virus from a case of conjunctivitis in a laboratory worker. 
Subsequently, reports have appeared of virus isolation from 8 cases of conjuncti- 
vitis in man (113,117). Anderson (113), 1946, in Australia reported 2 laboratory 
infections. The remaining cases were in the United States. Ingalls (115) en- 
countered 2 cases of natural infection: one in a broiler plant operator and the 
other in a veterinary student. Both cases were related to recent contact with 
NDV inefcted chickens: More recently, Nelson et al. (118) have reported the 
occurrence of an outbreak of conjunctivitis in poultry plant workers. Of the 
40 cases, virus isolation was successful in 4 of 10 acute cases. Specimens were 
obtained from the conjunctiva. They obtained a high SN index on specimens 
from employees in the plant showing no symptoms and observed that this may 
indicate resistance. 

“In a recent study of food poisoning bacteria in poultry and poultry products, 
Kyle, MacFadden, and Gunderson (17) isolated Newcastle disease from chicken 
livers and spleens collected on the evisceration line of a commercial poultry 
processing plant in Nebraska. The relative frequency of cases of conjunctivitis 
occurring in workers on the evisceration lines of poultry processing plants 
prompted this study. These investigators (17) studied 3 additional cases of 
conjunctivitis in humans from which Newcastle disease virus was isolated at the 
University of Nebraska Hospital. All patients had dressed chickens prior to 
onset. of symptoms. 

“An earlier report of an outbreak of conjunctivitis among kitchen workers 
handling poultry in an agricultural school in Israel was made by Yatom (119). 

“It is obvious from the evidence presented that Newcastle disease of poultry 
is capable of infecting the mucous membrane of the human eye. Thompson 
(120) has observed that the high prevalence of the disease in poultry as com- 
pared with the scarcity and mildness of reported cases in man indicates that 
general alarm concerning human infection is not warranted. More recently, 
evidence obtained by several workers indicates that NDV is capable of causing 
systemic involvement in man. Mitchell and Walker (121) report a laboratory 
infection apparently acquired through the respiratory tract which produced an 
influenza-like attack lasting about 5 days. NDV was isolated from bronchial 
mucus. There was no evidence of conjunctivitis. A case of acute hemolytic 
anemia with autohemagglutinative vascular phenomena was reported by Moolten 
and Clark (122) in which NDV was isolated from the patient’s blood shortly 
after the acute phase of illness had subsided. The isolation of the virus from 
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5 additional cases of human infection has been reported by Quinn, Hanson, 
Brown, and Brandly (123). These authors have noted the possibility of man-to- 
man transmission of the disease in view of the demonstration of virus in saliva, 
nasal discharge, and conjunctival sac washings. In one of their cases NDV was 
isolated from the urine. Kyle, MacFadden, and Gunderson (17) observed that 
due to the inherent resistance and potential adaptability of the virus, it may 
well become a significant public health problem. 


“PSITTACOSIS 


“Psittacosis (Ornithosis) an apparent, or more frequently and inapparent 
infection found in parrots, parakeets, canaries, pigeons, and many other birds 
is also communicable to man. The infection is caused by Miyagawanella psittaci 
coccoid elementary bodies intermediate between Rickettsiae and true viruses. 
It was formerly thought to be contracted through association with psittacine 
birds however, more recent reports have incriminated ducks (124), chickens 
(125) and turkeys (126) as the source of infection in man. Of great importance 
was that discovery that visibly healthy birds harbor the virus and as shedders 
or chronic carriers distribute the infective agent. Irons (126) has observed that 
the importance of common barnyard fowl in the spread of psittacosis frequently 
is overlooked. 

“According to Meyer (127), the significance of the demonstration of psittacosis 
virus in the organs and intestinal contents of ducks to the duck raising industry 
has not been assessed. He further states that there is evidence that the virus, 
present in approximately one-third of the bird population, occasionally infects 
workers on commercial farms, or persons who keep ducks as pets. In a study 
of the problem in ducks on Long Island, during a period when psittacosis occurred 
in man in the area, 38 percent of 115 ducks and ducklings on 9 different farms 
yielded psittacosis-like virus similar to the pigeon strain. 

“A recent report by Irons (126) et al. described an outbreak of psittacosis in 
turkey dressers in a poultry plant in Texas. There were 22 cases and 3 deaths 
among 78 employees of the plant. All cases had been killing, picking feathers, 
or wrapping heads of turkeys. Few cases had been dressing chickens. It ap- 
peared that discharges from a group of turkeys was the source of the outbreak. 
Clinical findings varied widely in severity of illness, from mild influenza-like 
attacks to fatal illness. 

“A recent communication from Dr. Irons stated that they have encountered a 
second outbreak of ornithosis in a Texas poultry and egg plant attributed to 
dressing turkeys for the 1952 Christmas market. In this outbreak psittacosis 
virus isolations were made. 

“Pigeons have frequently been incriminated in outbreaks in man and in some 
instances chickens have been invloved also. A human infection was traced to a 
chicken in New Jersey. Four of 31 birds examined harbored psittacosis virus 
resembling the pigeon strain. Study of 2 other human cases attributed to 
pigeons revealed that the infected birds were caged over a chicken pen; pigeon- 
psittacosis virus was recovered from the organs of 2 of the chickens. Deter- 
mination of the extent of spontaneous psittacosis in chickens depends upon the 
development of a simple serological test for mass examination of barnyard fowl 
(127). A newly devised indirect complement-fixation-inhibition (128) test has 
improved detection of the disease in chickens. 

“Mandel and Jordan (129) report the demonstration of psittacosis antibodies in 
seriums from a poultry worker with pneumonitis, in serums from other poultry 
workers, and in sera from fowl slaughtered in local stores. 

“A case of atypical pneumonia in a poultry dealer has been reported by Dun- 
can, Thomas and Tobin (130) in England. Virus of the ornithosis type was iso- 
lated from throat washings. Ward and Birge (131) describe a case of psittacosis 
in the owner of a pheasant ranch. Complement fixation tests on the patient were 
performed by the Illinois State Department of Health. Indirect complement 
fixation tests on the pheasant serums were performed by Dr. K, F. Meyer. 

“T e frequency with which psittacosis has been associated with poultry work- 
ers in recent years warrants its consideration as an occupational disease 
problem. 

“RABIES 


“Although fowl may be infected experimentally with the rabies virus, there 
is little evidence of spontaneous rabies in poultry. Remlinger and Bailey (132) 
ceported transmission of the disease to the chicken by bites on the comb by a 
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rabid dog. Thus it appears that chickens can, if bitten by a rabid animal, become 
infected and serve as a source of human infection. 


“FUNGUS DISEASES 


“Probably of less hazard to poultry workers are the mycotic infections of 
fowls. Those which deserve mention are aspergillosis, favus, and thrush. Al- 
though these infections are rare in man and frequently of a mild nature they do 
occur. Emmons (133) states that fungus diseases of poultry are of little danger 
to man unless there is heavy exposure and the individual has other predisposing 
factors. 

‘ASPERGILLOSIS 


“Aspergillus fumigatus is especially pathogenic for birds and occasionally 
causes aspergillosis in man. The disease is common enough in domestic birds, 
pigeons, chickens, and ducks to be of some economic importance. In young chicks 
it frequently occurs in epidemic form and is known as brooder pneumonia (134). 
The disease may be localized or generalized but usually occurs in the lungs and 
air sacs. 

“The infection appears to be acquired following inhalation of spores from 
moldy grain or litter. In man observations have indicated that infection also 
frequently follows exposure to air carrying many spores. Infections of the 
external ear have been attributed to aspergillus spores. However, the recent 
studies of Singer, Freeman and Hardy (135) on otitis externa indicate that 
this fungus is of minor importance. 

“According to a communication from Dr. W. L. Sippel, of the Georgia Coastal 
Plains Experiment Station they have encountered outbreaks of aspergillosis in 
birds in south Georgia. 

“PFAVUS 


“Favus is a type of ringworm caused by several species of the genus Trichophy- 
ton (Achorion). The agent of favus or white comb in poultry is Trichophyton 
gallinae. In his excellent review of mycotic diseases of animals Gordon (136) 
states that despite the numerous references to the disease in American literature, 
there have been only 2 instances that an organism has been cultured which 
could be identified as T. gallinae according to published reports. It has been 
isolated from a human infection in France (137) and on many occasions from 
fowl favus in Europe and South America. 


“THRUSH 


“Thrush (candidiasis, moniliasis) is another fungus infection that has caused 
high mortality in poultry flocks, especially young birds. It is caused by the 
yeast-like organism Canadian albicans. The disease has been observed in chick- 
ens, pigeons, turkeys, pheasants and other birds, and in man. In poultry lesions 
are localized in the mucosa of the upper alimentary canal and appear as whitish 
ulcers or psuedo-membranes in the crop, and gizzard. 

“In man (137) Candida albicans may cause infections of the mucous mem- 
branes of the mouth and vagina; infections of the skin and nails; systematic 
infections or a mild broncho-pulmonary infection. 

“No reports have been found indicating transmission of the disease from 
infected fowl to man although this may occur. 


“PARASITES 


“Infestation with Dermanyssus gallinae the poultry mite frequently causes 
irritation and an itching dermatitis in poultrymen. 


“TOXOPLASMA 


“According to Manwell et al. (138) toxoplasmosis is one of the least understood 
of human infections as well as one of the most recently recognized. 

“It is still uncertain whether birds are naturally infected with any strain of 
toxoplasma infection for mammals. But Manwell et al. (138) found that cer- 
tain species including the duck, chicken, pigeon, canary, and wild birds are 
highly susceptible to experimental infection with a toxoplasma strain of human 
origin. 

“The uncertain knowledge of this disease in man and birds, for the present, 
obscures its significance. 
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“It should be mentioned that Ingalls (1) has pointed out one other disease, 
leptospirosis, as an occupational hazard to poultry dressing plant employees, 
although the birds are rarely, if ever, infected. 

“The predominance of poultry workers among the first patients found to have 
leptospirosis in the Detroit area led Molner (139) to study the problem in 
poultry dressing plants. It was found that rats were commonly in and around 
the plants. By washing work tables with Ringer’s Solution in the morning 
after exposure to the rats at night and infecting guinea pigs with the washings 
a clinical picture of Weil’s disease was produced. No mention is made of isola- 
tion of the organism. This probable source of infection could, however, be 
eliminated by adequate sanitation measures and rat control. 

“Some of the diseases reviewed in this report are of interest chiefly from an 
academic standpoint, whereas others present a definite public health problem. 

“Measures toward controlling the incidence of infections that man may acquire 
from poultry have been adequately summarized by Brandly (C. A.) 2 as follows: 
‘It may be emphasized that suppression and eventual eradication of transmissible 
diseases common to birds and man require, at the onset, thorough elucidation 
of epizootiology together with adequate and often needed improvements in 
detection and diagnostic methods. These knowledges and skills, supplemented 
by sound long-range perspectives and practices and abetted by persistent edu- 
eational programs must inevitably lead to success against this costly and 
needless loss and waste. Now, and in the future, necessary safeguards must 
aim to reduce the “occupational hazards” both against established bird to man 
infection chains, and against the factors of contact and exposure which may 
favor adaptation of other infectious agents to man from birds, and vice versa. 
Finally, a sound and inclusive poultry inspection service based on established 
practices and under competent veterinary supervision must be our primary 
bulwark toward protecting both the health of the public and the integrity of 
one of our major sources of food.’ 
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Mr. Speaker, Exhibit B. Poultry Inspection and Health Hazards, is as follows: 
“ExuHisir B 


“POULTRY INSPECTION AND HEALTH HAZARDS 


“This memorandum seeks to present evidence concerning the need for compul- 
sory Federal inspection of poultry for wholesomeness in interstate commerce. 

“The data contained in this memo forms the highlights and a summation of 
the findings made by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, A. F. of L., during more than a year of study. The informa- 
tion is presented in the hope that you will interest yourself in the problem of 
bringing standards of wholesomeness and sanitation to the mushrooming poultry 
industry. You, thereby, can help end the flow of diseased and filthy poultry which 
is currently endangering the consumer and poultry worker. 

“The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, A. F. of L., has more 
than 800,000 members working in the poultry and meat industries. It has, 
therefore, become acutely aware of the shocking sanitary and health conditions 
presently existing in some sections of the poultry industry. The Amalgamated 
has made great strides in ending these practices in many plants, but the scope 
of its effectiveness is limited. It, therefore, looks to Congress to protect the 
health of poultry workers and of consumers, as a whole. 


“LACK OF POULTRY INSPECTION 


“The poultry industry stands alone among the major producers of food for 
the Nation in that it is not properly regulated to assure wholesomeness or freedom 
from disease. Unlike red meat, poultry can be, and is, sold filthy and diseased 
with immunity. No law exists on a national level to provide for the compulsory 
inspection of this much-eaten food. 

“The phenomenal growth of the poultry industry in the past 20 years is 
responsible to a degree for the existence of this condition. In 1940 148 million 
broilers were raised commercially. In 1954 1,050,000,000 were raised. During the 
same period of time the production of turkeys increased from 34 million to 61 
million birds.’ This expansion has caused the poultry and egg industry to become 
the third largest source of agricultural income in the United States. The 
national poultry. and egg income is estimated at $4.1 billion for 1954, and latest 
figures show it is still expanding at a rapid rate. 

“An inspection service for sanitation and wholesomeness is maintained by the 
Production and Marketing Administration of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. However, inspection is purely voluntary. The processor is under 
no obligation whatsoever to have his product inspected. If he does seek the 
inspection, he must pay the full cost of it. In other words, not only can he get 
by without assuring the public of the wholesomeness of his product, but he is 
monetarily penalized if he seeks to provide that assurance. 

“Tt should be noted that only 21 percent of the poultry in interstate commerce 
is inspected for wholesomeness and sanitation. In 1953 United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture veterinary inspectors condemned as unfit almost 2 million 
(1,843,446) poultry carcasses. This figure does not take into account the many 
organs and parts condemned when the carcasses in whole or in part were certi- 
fied as wholesome.’ 

“These sad facts do not tell the full story of the inadequateness and ineffective- 
ness of the permissive inspection by the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. One of the major dangers is that Production and Marketing Administration 
often permits the owner of the poultry business or one of his employees to serve 
as official sanitarian and grader. Here, certainly, is a tremendous conflict of 
interests, and the interest of the consuming public becomes secondary. 

“This system does not meet the criterions laid down by Brig. Gen. Wayne O. 
Kester, Office of the Surgeon General, United States Air Force, who declared: 

“*An inspection agency, to be acceptable, must comply with four cardinal 
prerequisites for an adequate inspection system. 

“ ‘First, the inspectors must be competent and qualified. 


1U. S. Department of Agriculture ; Agricultural Marketing Service ; outlook issue 1955 ; 
released October 4, 1955. 

2Paper prepared and presented by Dr. Joe W. Atkinson, DVM, consultant, U. 8. Public 
Health Service, to the 39th annual meeting of Central Atlantie States Association of 
Food and Drug Officials, June 5, 1955, Atlanta, Ga. 
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“ ‘Second, they. must-have tenure of office, so that no one may put pressure on 
them in connection with their duties. 

‘“*Third, the inspectors’ agency or supervisors must be responsible and account- 
able. to the consumer. 

‘Fourth, the :inspector must have no financial interest or connection with 
anyone in the organization being inspected.’ 


“INEFFECTIVENESS OF PMA PROGRAM 


“Actually, it is little wonder that the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion has been ineffective in its inspection, for this service was not intended pri- 
marily to safeguard the public health. Instead, it was established to promote 
the marketing of poultry products. 

“Many people believe mistakenly that the PMA inspection service was estab- 
lished to provide a form of inspection and regulation paralleling that of the 
Federal Meat Inspection Act. In reality, the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration initially provided only a grading service which was utilized in trading 
between dealers. At the request of certain processors, this service was extended 
to include inspection for wholesomeness and sanitation on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. 

“But even when diseased poultry is rejected under the present system, the car- 
casseés are not necessarily condemned. For example, there is the classic case of the 
60,000 birds of a Brady, Tex., poultry plant. The Army rejected the turkeys 
because they had been hit by the 1954 Texas outbreak of ornithosis (psittacosis). 
But instead of disposing of the carcasses, the processor sold them for civilian 
consumption: Public health authorities traced them to east coast cities—many of 
them carrying live ornithosis (psittacosis) virus. 

“There are even instances in which health officers of cities having rigid poultry 
inspection programs have excluded poultry that came from plants inspected. by 
the Production and Marketing Administration. For~example, Dr. Aaron H. 
Haskin, Health Officer of Newark, N. J., wrote on December 7, 1954, to Barl W. 
Jimerson, president of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North American, A. F. of L.: 

“‘*About 1 month ago I excluded from sale in the city of Newark, N. J., the 
products of a poultry-processing plant which bore a USDA inspection legend. 
Meat inspectors from this office upon visting the premises found numerous 
pertinent violations which had existed for a long time.’ 


‘“TIMITED ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


“The only Government agency responsible for preventing diseased and filthy 
poultry from coming to the market place is the United States Food and Drug 
Administration. Acting under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, that 
agency has the right to seize any adulterated food, including poultry. 

“However, the slashes in appropriations the Food and Drug Administration has 
suffered and the lack of a compulsory antemortem, postmortem inspection law 
has made its job impossible. 

“Thus, when Congresswoman Leonor K. Sullivan, of Missouri, asked in Sep- 
tember 1954 about the United States Food and Drug Administration’s ability to 
police the poultry industry, then-Commissioner C. W. Crawford replied : 

“ ‘We estimate that there are approximately 1,300 interstate poultry dressing, 
freezing or canning establishments in the United States. For the past 2 years 
we have made about 400 poultry establishment inspections each year, of which 
we estimate that perhaps one-fourth represent reinspection of the same firms. 
Thus, our program contemplates complete coverage of this industry about once 
every 3 or 4. years.’ 

“His successor, the present Commissioner, George P. Larrick, went even further 
in an, April, 21, 1955, letter to Shirley W. Barker, director, Poultry Department, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workers of North America, A. F. of L. 
Mr. Larrick wrote: 

“*Your assumption is correct that our average rate of inspection coverage of 
the poultry processing plants amounts to a spot check once every 3 or 4 years. 
One such. inspection of one plant at one time requires on the average, 5 or 6 
hours of an inspector’s time. It is also true, as you suggest, that such.a spot 
check cannot guarantee the wholesomeness or the legality of products prepared 
at other times. However, lest this be misleading to you we must point ont that 
in many instances reasonable valid conclusions with respect to the probability 
of diseased or otherwise illegal poultry being shipped from a plant can be drawn 
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from the observation made during an inspection of this type, and conversations 
with employees. 

‘“«* * * Although some lots of cull poultry are recognized as obviously diseased 
from the external appearance of the carcass, it is our view that not only post- 
mortem but also ante-mortem examination is essential to a full program of 
protection of the consumer from diseased poultry.’ 

“In other words, the present and the former head of the United States Food 
and Drug Administration bluntly state that their organization cannot, under 
present circumstances, guarantee protection against diseased poultry for the 
consumer. The present commissioner adds that not only after-slaughter in- 
spection is needed to protect the consumer, but also a before-slaughter inspection. 
Such a program can only be put into force by new legislation providing the com- 
pulsory inspection of poultry. 


“INDUSTRIAL AND CONSUMER HAZARDS 


“There are many diseases of poultry transmissible to man which constitute a 
public health danger.’ Dr. James Lieberman, DVM, MPH, consultant, Poultry 
Inspection and Sanitation, Milk and Food Branch, Division of Sanitation, United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., stated at the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, 19th annual meeting, Toronto, July 20-23, 1953: 

“Veterinary investigations have concluded that there are over 25 diseases of 
poultry to which man is also susceptible. Some of these diseases, such as 
staphylococcosis, streptococcosis, and salmonellosis, cause food poisoning and, 
hence, constitute a threat to individual and public health. Others, such as 
psittacosis, Newcastle disease, and erysipelas, must be viewed from an occupa- 
tional standpoint, since they affect primarily our poultry plant workers.’ 

“Only one of these diseases, psittacosis, has resulted in the following officially 
recorded cases listed by the National Office of Vital Statistics of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare: 


“These figures, however, do not tell the full story of lost man-hours, illnesses 
and deaths. The National Office of Vital Statistics lists no deaths and only 
32 cases of illness due to psittacosis in 1948, but Dr. J. B. Irons, Director of 
Laboratories of the Texas State Department of Health, has reported 3 deaths 
and 22 cases occurring among turkey plant workers in Giddings, Tex. alone dur- 
ing that year. This situation emphasizes that public health authorities are not 
fully aware of the annual frequency of these diseases. 

“The tremendous impact of more sanitary methods and control of diseases 
in poultry processing plants is well illustrated by W. Vic Pringle of the Rocking- 
ham Marketing Cooperative, Inc., Broadway, Va. Speaking before the Outlook 


8 Diseases and public health dangers: 
a oe Poul 


1. The Public Health Aspects Diseases, oe W. L. inqu, DVM, MSc. 
2. Poultry Diseases as Public Health Problems, by C. A. Brandly. 
3. Isolation of the Virus of Newcastle Disease From Human Beings, by W. L. Ingalls. 
DMV, and Ann Mahoney. 
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Workshop of the Institute of American Poultry Industries, Kansas City, Mo. in 
1955, he said: 

“‘One firm I know saved $12,000 last year in compensation insurance, by 
controlling infections and skin rashes, thanks mainly to a better sanitation pro- 
gram throughout all parts of its plants. It is also a known fact that cleanup 
labor and supplies can be materially reduced when plants are constantly main- 
tained in a sanitary manner versus the occasional thorough cleanup, with a 
hit-and-miss job most of the time. The preventive maintenance principle applies 
in any field.’ 

“As for the hazards to the consumer, while it is true that most of the disease 
organisms are killed by thorough cooking to allow diseased birds to be sold is 
somewhat like condoning the cooking of garbage for human consumption. Edible 
from a medical standpoint, but certainly not desirable. 

“Let us look at an affidavit taken from an employee working on poultry 
processing without ante-mortem, post-mortem inspection: 

‘“*My job was to pull feathers and those who were on the job with me and 
I were the first ones to handle the chickens after they had passed through the 
scalding process and roughing machine. When the chickens reached me most of 
the feathers were off the bodies and I could see the skin of the birds very clearly. 
It was quite often that thousands of chickens would pass on the line with sores 
on their bodies. Thousands of them would have large swellings as large as a 
chicken egg on their bodies. These swellings were filled with a yellowish pus 
and the odor was very strong.’ 

“Or as a worker in another plant has said: 

“‘T work on many different jobs on the line. During this time I saw lots 
of chickens with lumps on them and some were full of sores. Sometimes when 
the humps were cut off or they would burst, they smelled awful bad. All of these 
chickens went right through with the other chickens for shipment.’ 

“Or as another employee states in an affidavit: 

“*When a lot of chickens were returned to our plant because the customer 
would not take them because they were not the quality he wanted, these chickens 
were cut up in pieces and frozen and shipped to another customer. Many times 
these chickens were in not very good condition when they came back to the 
plant.’ 

“These affidavits, taken from workers employed by national concerns who sell 
their products under reputable name brands, certainly bear out the statement 
‘somewhat like cooking garbage.’ There is, however, a very real danger with 
present methods of cooking poultry—broiling and baking at low temperatures— 
that it might not be thoroughly cooked. This would make real hazards ef many 
diseases, such as salmonellosis, tuberculosis, streptococcosis, brucellosis, 
staphylocoecosis, and others. Food infections caused by poultry constitute a 
major public-health problem. This is illustrated by the findings of the United 
State Public Health Service showing that 1 out of 4 food poisoning cases studied 
were the result of poultry or poultry products. 

“Dr. Joe W. Atkinson, DVM, consultant. Poultry Inspection and Sanitation, 
Milk, Food, and Shellfish Sanitation Program, Division of Sanitary Dngineering 
Services, Bureau of State Services, Public Health Service, stated at the 38th 
annual meeting, Central Atlantic States Association of Food and Drug Officials, 
May 5, 1954, Baltimore, Md. : 

“‘In 1948, a study of 8,832 cases of food-borne disease, as reported by the 
States, indicated that 2,492 (or 28.2 percent) were attributed to poultry or 
poultry dishes. Relatively many cases so reported each year since 1948 have 
similarly been attributed to poultry and poultry products. These figures indicate 
the relative importance of poultry among sources of food-borne disease. 

“ ‘Research indicates that poultry constitutes one of the important reservoirs 
of disease organisms affecting man. Such diseases may be transmitted to man, 
either during the preparation of poultry for marketing or through the consump- 
tion of poultry products.’ 

“A 1954 United States Public Health report summarizing ‘disease outbreaks’ 
for the previous year reveals the following: 

“In one-third of the (Salmonellosis) outbreaks, chicken or turkey was found 
to be the vehicle of infection. Considering the frequency with which these fowl 
are found with Salmonella infections, this cannot be considered an unusual 
finding.’ 

“FOREIGN RESISTANCE TO UNITED STATES POULTRY 


“In 1907 when the Federal Meat Inspection Act was passed, the sale of poultry 
was largely a matter of selling surplus birds from a farm flock. The numbers 
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sold were so insignificant, no records were kept... In most cases the prospective 
purchaser saw the bird alive, and was thereby assured that it was not visibly 
sick or emaciated. The :processing was largely done at home where, if the fowl 
did not appear to be healthy or wholesome, it was thrown away. 

“Historically, the American people have risen to protest against unclean, 
unsafe practices by any food industry. In fact, the peoples of the world have 
sought to protect themselves against the sale of diseased or unclean foodstuffs. 

“The occurrences surrounding the passage of the Federal Meat Inspection Act 
in 1907 are indicative of this statement. When Upton Sinclair. wrote ‘The 
Jungle exposing the filth and diseases which were hazards to both workmen and 
the consuming public the legislative bodies of this country took appropriate action 
to correct this situation. Today more than 80 percent of all red meats sold 
are processed under Federal meat inspection surveillance. 

“A contributing fact to the all-out support of the Federal Meat Inspection Act 
was also the embargo:prior to 1907 by foreign lands against the meat products of 
this country. The Federal Meat Inspection Act covering movement of red meats 
in interstate and foreign commerce corrected this condition and met the stand- 
ards demanded by the American public as well as the peoples of foreign lands. 
Some such appropriate action by the Congress of the United States is now needed 
to correct similar practices and similar hazards in the poultry processing industry. 

“In a recent report to the poultry industry, Mr. William D. Termohlen, former 
Chief of the Production and Marketing Administration, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stated that the United States had been unable to develop 
markets for the export of poultry products into Europe because of embargoes.* 
Mr. Termohlen wrote: 

“*The British importers’ enthusiasm was in contrast to lack of interest by the 
National Farmers Union representatives and an attitude of caution on the part 
of British veterinarians who indicated they felt United States imports would 
in time cause poultry disease outbreaks among their flocks. * * * 

“ «Since the United States is not reported free of Newcastle (disease) by the 
Paris organization (International Epizootic Organization), no encouragement by 
United Kingdom officials toward the importation of fresh or frozen poultry meat 
was forthcoming.’ 

“Government officials of other countries feel that in the absence of adequate 
controls by the United States, imports from this country present hazards to 
their consumers and poultry industry which they are not willing to permit. In 
the face of a shortage of food in foreign lands, it appears that the poultry industry 
of the United States presently is confronted by the same dilemma faced by the 
red-meat industry in 1907. 


“PROTEST BY PUBLIC HEALTH AND CONSUMER GROUPS 


“Many organizations, medical men, health officers, and persons in important 
positions have expressed interest and alarm over the present situation in the 
poultry industry. A notable number of them have indicated their willingness 
to stand up and be counted as soon as a program which would result in correction, 
is offered to protect the worker and the consumer alike. 

“At conference after conference of public health officers and veterinarians the 
jack of compulsory inspection in the poultry industry has been a subject of serious 
discussion and suggestions have been made to correct this condition. 

“On June 5, 1955, for example, the Central Atlantic States Association of Food 
and Drug Officials, meeting in Atlanta, Ga., resolved unanimously : 

“ ‘Whereas all meat that enters into interstate commerce may, under Federal 
regulations, emanate only from federally inspected slaughterhouses ; and 

“ ‘Whereas poultry that enters into interstate commerce need not be processed 
in federally inspected processing plants; and 

“ “Whereas uniformity in the inspection of poultry for wholesomeness is most 
desirable and essential for the welfare of the consumer: Therefore be it 

“ ‘Resolved, That the Central Atlantic States Association urges that the 
Federal Government take the necessary measures to require that all poultry 
entering interstate commerce be inspected for wholesomeness by duly authorized 
representatives of a Federal agency.’ 

“The fourth annual conference of Public Health Veterinarians of the American 
Public Health Association, meeting in St. Louis on October 30, 1950, received 
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from its committee on poultry inspection and sanitation a report which includes 
the following: 

“*The committee further felt that all poultry entering into interstate com- 
merce, if killed, should be federally inspected. They (sic) felt that if there is 
a need for the interstate inspections of “red meats,” there should be a Federal 
law requiring the interstate inspection of “poultry meats” and they recommend 
that this conference go on record as recommending such congressional action 
as would be needed.’ ” 

“The 91st annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
meeting in Seattle, Wash., August 23 to 26, 1954, resolved that: 

“The American Veterinary Medical Association recommends that the Poultry 
Inspection Service be transferred and combined with the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Service where adequate veterinary supervision can be provided to conduct 
an acceptable inspection program.’ 

“This transfer would automatically bring about compulsory antemortem, 
postmortem inspection for wholesomeness and inspection for sanitation of all 
poultry processing plants. 

“Not only public-health officials and veterinarians have viewed this situation 
with alarm. The Hoover Commission’s Task Force on Federal Medical Service 
reported in February 1955: 

‘Federal inspection of meat contrasts in form as well as in cost with its 
inspection. of poultry. Whereas about four-fifths of the Nation’s meat is 
slaughtered and packed under compulsory meat inspection, Federal poultry in- 
spection not only is voluntary but also is financed by fees from users of the 
service and covers less than one-fifth of the Nation’s commercial poultry supply. 

“The poultry industry has doubled in size since 1940 to become the third 
largest source of gross farm income. Diseases common to poultry and man— 
especially the salmonella infections—are almost as significant in number and 
severity as diseases common to animal and man. Poultry or poultry dishes 
cause. about 1 out of 4 cases of food-borne disease. Environmental sanitation 
and handling in poultry packing plants is, in many instances, deplorable. 

“ ‘Both the United States Livestock Sanitary Association and the Conference 
of State and Territorial Health Officers have recommended that State and local 
governments strengthen their poultry inspection and sanitation programs. But, 
as yet, only a few States have compulsory poultry inspection. Especially, in 
view of the reecnt growth of the poultry industry, we do not believe we can 
expect the States alone to provide the needed controls.’ 


“LEGISLATIVE SUGGESTIONS 


“The legal propriety of an effective Federal inspection in the poultry process- 
ing industry is well established. In fact, under existing Federal enactments, 
jurisdiction over the industry has long been asserted by the Food and Drug 
Administration of the United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Poultry Branch of the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

“The products of the poultry processing industry prepared for, or while in 
interstate commerce or at any time thereafter, as subject to the provisions of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, which is administered by the Food 
and Drug Administration. In this connection, section 304A of that act provides 
the authority under which the Food and Drug Administration is empowered to 
seize adulterated food products. Definitions of adulteration in section 402 are 
broad indeed and provide an ample frame of legislative authority for the pro- 
mulgation of codes prescribing standards of wholesomeness of poultry and 
poultry products. It should likewise be noted that the same Federal statute 
provides the legislative concepts concerning investigations necessary to conduct 
an effective inspection program. 

“It is here suggested that the establishment of an effective program of inspec- 
tion for wholesomeness in the poultry processing industry would not necessitate 
the establishment of a new Federal agency, nor would it establish any new era 
of Federal jurisdiction. 

‘Recognizing the inadequacy of current Federal inspection programs, the Pub- 
lic Health Service of the United States Department of Health, Educaticn, and 
Welfare has prepared and promulgated a poultry ordinance, providing standards 
of sanitation requirements and is now in the process of preparing and promulgat- 
ing a proposed poultry ordinance, providing standards of antemortem and post- 
mortem inspections. Such ordinances, when adopted by States, counties and 
muncipalities, provide a vital uniformity in sanitation and wholesomeness regu- 
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lations in the poultry processing industry throughout the United States. It 
should be borne in mind that if the essence of such ordinances and codes were to 
be enacted as Federal legislation to be enforced by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, there would thus be established, a valuable uniformity in regulations 
promoting the public health throughout the United States in all parts of the in- 
dustry operating in interstate or intrastate commerce. 

“Significantly, adoption of such Federal) legislation could not interfere with 
the operation of local poultry ordinances in view of the specific Federal jurisdic- 
tional definitions contained in section 304 of the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. 

“In addition to the Food and Drug Administration, jurisdiction over the 
poultry processing industry has been exercised by the United States Department 
of Agriculture under the Agricultral Marketing Act of 1946 (60 Stat, 1087; 7 
U. 8. C. 1621 et seq.). ‘That law provides for inspection and grading programs 
for poultry and poultry products. Programs, however, are permissive and are 
fmanced by the payment of fees by the members of the industry. The various 
regulations are promulgated by the poultry branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration of the United States Department of Agricultre. In gen- 
eral, three separate programs are administered by the USDA under the 1946 
act. They provide inspection for wholesomeness, grading for quality and inspec- 
tion for plant sanitation. Under the programs, different labels are provided 
which signify that the cooperating industry member has complied with the 
standards established in the regulations. The programs are generally compar- 
able to those covering red meat except that, as above stated, they are permissive 
and are performed on a fee basis. 

“Those who have been actively concerned with the establishment of an ade- 
quate Federal poultry inspection program have considered the advisability of 
the compulsory application of the voluntary regulations promulgated by the 
Production and Marketing Administration. It is of interest to note that Herman 
I, Miller, Acting Director of the Poultry Division of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the USDA, in a letter dated August 9, 1954, stated as follows: 

“ ‘The responsibility for regulating the interstate shipment of adulterated, un- 
wholesome and misbranded product is vested in the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.’ 

“Tt has also been suggested that the problems herein considered can be ade- 
quately dealt with by the Bureau of Animal Industry in the Agricultral Research 
Administration of the United States Department of Agriculture if appropriate 
legislation is enacted. This bureau now administers the regulations governing 
meat inspection authorized under the Meat Inspection Act as amended and ex- 
tended (34 Stat. 1260; 21 U. 8. ©. 71; 21-U. 8. C., sub. III, 71). Of course, the 
regulations governing meat inspection contained in the code of Federal regula- 
tions (Title 9 Animals and Animal Products) are thorough and all-embracing. 
However, in this connection, it should be noted that such unit inspection, gov- 
erning poultry and poultry products, could be inaugurated only after appropriate 
legislation amending the Meat Inspection Act (see above) as well as the Im- 
ported Meat Act, 46 Stat. 689). 

“This analysis of present laws and regulations indicates the existence of legal 
precedent for three separate methods of dealing with the problem of Federal 
poultry inspection. Various considerations to be developed during the course 
of legislative hearings will, of course, dictate which of the alternate methods 
should be pursued in effectuating an adequate inspection program in the poultry 
processing industry, which will most effectively promote adequate public health 
standards. In any event, it is significant to note that the promulgation and 
effectuation of an adequate Federal inspection program in the industry does not 
require any extension of existing Federal jurisdiction, nor will it necessitate 
experimentation with unknown or untried operational procedures.” - 


Mrs. Suuiivan. If it is done in that way, it will save us much time 
and still provide a complete record for those interested and concerned 
in this important issue. 

What I want to do in these moments here this afternoon.is to explain, 
then, not why we must have poultry inspection—for I believe that 
everyone connected with the poultry industry will now acknowledge 
that we must have additional consumer protections or the poultry in- 
dustry would suffer from serious consumer resistance—but rather, 
what L want to do is to discuss the various proposals for providing an 
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inspection program and to explain why I think my bill, H. R. 11800, is 
the best approach. 

Let. me give you, briefly, the high points of H. R. 11800. To put it 
as concisely as possible, my bill would amend the Meat Inspection Act 
in every relevant provision to require that poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts be inspected in exactly the same manner in which—for 50 years— 
we have been inspecting the red meats. 

It does not set up any new rules, regulations, definitions, procedures, 
or other legal pitfalls. By “pitfalls” I mean provisions which would 
set off endless litigation and thus prevent prompt and effective applica- 
tion of the new law. 

The Meat Inspection Act is exactly 50 years old. That grew out 
of the same circumstances a half century ago as the demand today for 
poultry-inspection laws—that is, the practices of unscrupulous op- 
erators who defied the public good and sent diseased and unwholesome 
meats into the channels of commerce. 

Some of the information now available on the kind of diseased and 
unwholesome poultry products which have been shipped in interstate 
commerce is so sickening and revolting I do not want to go into it 
here. Ithink youare all familiar with this problem. I know you join 
me in wanting to see the public protected. As members of the Agri- 
culture Committee, you also want to make sure that the legitimate 

oultry raisers and processors are protected from the poison peddlers 
in the trade. 

I have given much thought to this problem ever since officials of the 
meat cutters’ union first called my attention to the health hazards many 
of their members were experiencing in the poultry plants. The more 


I went into this problem, the more it became my conviction that poultry 
should be inspected in exactly the same way as the red meats, The 
meat inspection program has been remarkably successful—one of the 
most successful of all Government Riera and has been a great 


thing both for the consumer and the livestock and packing industries. 
ile it is true that meat can get spoiled in transit, or in improper 
handling after it leaves the packinghouse, nevertheless we know that 
when it Teft the plant—with the Government stamp on it—it was pure 
and wholesome and, not diseased and dangerous to eat. 
I want to see us enact a Jaw which will give us the same assurance on 
poultry. As my bill states, its purpose is: 
To protect the general consuming public * * *, 


I think that is first and foremost, but there are additional factors 
also, and they are: 

* * * to protect the health of persons engaged in the processing and distri-, 
bution of poultry and poultry products, to prevent the spread of disease through 
shipments in interstate and foreign commerce of unwholesome poultry and 
poultry products, and to promote the wider use of poultry through assurance 
to the consuming public of its wholesomeness and freedom from disease, thus 
assisting agriculture and the food marketing industries in expanding their sales 
and augmenting their important contributions to our economic system. 

T hope the members of this subcommittee will agree with me on the 
objectives I have cited, and also on their relative order—that is, that 
the health of the public comes first. I say that because I know that 
some of the other bills before you, while aimed at protecting the public, 
of course, nevertheless seem to stem primarily from the desire to 
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protect the industry from unscrupulous competitors. I want to do 
that, too; but the first thing, as I said, is to protect the public. If we 
can agree on that, then I believe my bill, H. R. 11800, best suits the 
purpose. 

It provides for compulsory inspection of all poultry and poultry 
roducts in interstate commerce, and also in intrastate commerce if it 
urdens or affects interstate'commerce. I think the industry itself is 

anxious to see both covered. Now, as I understand it, the intrastate 
inspection could be carried out under working relationships between 
the Federal service and State or local authorities. 

My bill makes ante mortem inspection compulsory—that is, inspec- 
tion before slaughter as well as after. This is the only way, accord- 
ing to information which I have received, that we can assure the health 
and unwholesomeness of the poultry involved. I know that many of 
the industry spokesmen oppose'this on the grounds that it would make 
processing slower or more costly. But believe me, if we are going to 
have an inspection system, let’s not have half a system. All red-meat 
animals are inspected both before and after slaughter. Under the 
meat-inspection law this is discretionary with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, but for years it has been mandatory by regulation. My bil 
amends the basic law to make it mandatory for the red meats and for 

oultry. 

r Otherwise, in every particular, H. R. 11800 adopts exactly the exist- 
ing provisions of the meat-inspection law. For 50 years, with only 
occasional amendment, this law has held up remarkably well. It can 
apply equally well to poultry. 

he Department of Agriculture has made comments on this legis- 
lation in connection with the so-called poultry-industry bill, which is 
also before you. That bill would delay enforcement of poultry inspec- 
tion for 2 years, and then permit other exemptions and delays for 2 
additional years. That would mean we would not have general com- 
pulsory inspection until 1960. That is too long to wait—too late. 
My bill would provide 6 months to bring about conformance. I do 
not think that is too soon. 

If you will note the Department’s comments on the industry bill, it 
has in instance after instance suggested changes to bring the bill more 
generally into conformance with the Meat Inspection Act. I say, 
rather than set up an entirely new law and procedure for poultry, let 
us use the perfectly good law we now have for meat inspection, and let 
it be extended logically to include poultry. The Department, in effect, 
endorses just about all the proposals in my bill, by its criticisms of the 
industry bill. In other words, we can solve this whole problem just 
by adapting the meat-inspection law to include poultry. 

The poultry industry says that poultry competes with the red meats 
and therefore should not be placed under the Meat Inspection Branch. 
My bill does not require that poultry inspection be in the Meat Inspec- 
tion Branch, although I certainly think that is the logical place for 
it, rather than in Sales Promotion Branch of the Department. But I 
do Sc the Secretary with discretion on this. However, there is 
no discretion to provide different standards for poultry than for red 
meats. They should be treated alike. After all, beef and pork com- 
pete for business, and so does lamb. The meat inspectors are not pro- 
moting one type of meat over another; they are only seeking to make 
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sure that: the :ineat We serve in our homes, or. which is served to. us in 
restaurants, is wholesome and not diseased and insanitary. 

My criticism of the poultry-industry bill is that while it seeks to 
show a desire to conform to good inspection law, it provides so many 
delays, so many modifications and so many relaxations and exemptions 
that I am afraid it would do us little good for a long time to come. 
For the immediate future it would merely shift to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the cost of the voluntary program which is presently paid by 
industry.. We should pay for the inspection service—but we should 
get our money’s worth—and have real and effective and full inspec- 
tion—in the immediate future, rather than 4 years from now. 

I urge you to study my bill from this standpoint. 

That concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poix. Are there any questions, Mr. Thompson ? 

_)Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, I notice that the bills before us are 
generally divided into two groups; is that correct? 

Mr. Potx. That is correct. 

Mr. THompson. We have the approach that Mrs. Sullivan has 
pointed out, and then we have the other. I wonder if this would be 
a good time for us to just briefly get a picture of the difference between 


the groups. 
What is your idea? I would know a little more about what I am 
onaying if I could know just what the difference is. 

r. Potx. Mr. Thompson, as I understand it, the last three bills 
that were introduced are very similar in character and would include 
the poultry inspection in what is known as the red-meat category of 
the Detastnan: of Agriculture. It was my thought that as the hear- 


ings progressed that proven’ this would be developed and possibly the 
a 


Department may wis 
lar subject. 

Mr. Tuompson. The other approach is for a separate inspection 
service ? 

Mr. Pox. It is to be more or less under the recommendations of the 
Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, and placed where the 
Secretary of Agriculture might think that it wall be best: to place 
that particular type of inspection service. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. McIntime. Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate the testimony 
of Mrs. Sullivan. This may be a question that is not necessary, but 
just so that the record might show it in considering what are poultry 
products, are you or are you not thinking in terms of eggs ? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. No. 

Mr. McIntire. I wanted the record to show that we are not here 
under the framework of your bill considering that eggs are a poultry 
product at this time. 

Mrs. Suttivan. No, sir; this is for chickens, ducks, turkeys, and that 
sort of thing. The products therefrom would come when they are 
processed in some way or cut up? 

Mr. MoInriime. That is right. 

Mrs. Sutzaivan. Or frozen. 

Mr. McIntire. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TuHomrson. Thank you very much, Mrs. Sullivan, for your very 
excellent statement. 

Mrs. Suntzivan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


to make some recommendations on that particu- 
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Mr. Potx. I notice that Con an Miller of Maryland is present 
this afternoon, and I wonder if he would like to testify at this time? 
Mr. Mitixer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the opportunity to be here. 
Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the gentleman would 
yield to an old ee for just a moment ? 


Mr. Murr. I wil 
of pleasure. 

Mr. THompson. I wanted to say to my present committee members 
that Mr. Miller and I served on various subcommittees on the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee some years ago, and I have never worked 
with anyone who had a better of legislation generally nor one 
whose opinions I have vespuehid sitbe: I did not know he was inter- 
ested in the chicken business, but I will tell you that I believe his views 
would be sound and, Mr. Miller, I want to say I am very happy to 
welcome you back to our committee. 

Mr. Miter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Potx. We shall be glad to hear you, Mr. Miller. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD T. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Miuier. Mr. Chairman, I + 6 seg the very kind remarks of 
my good friend from Texas. We have considered legislation together 
involving many and sundry things including the reorganization of the 
Panama Canal Zone of which he was a very able chairman, and is 
responsible for a good deal of the p that has been made in that 
area. However, we are in a different field now, and while I cannot at 
the present time claim to be a poultry man I have at one time in my 
life been actively engaged in the poultry business, 

Anything that affects poultry has a very important impact on the 
district I represent and the area. I come from the so-called Delmarva 
Peninsula which includes two fine counties of Virginia and my own 
part of Maryland as well as the great little State of Delaware where 
there is a very historic and very important segment of the poultry 
industry of the United States. Therefore, anything that affects the 
welfare of that industry has a particular signifieance to the part of 
the world from which I come and it was for that reason that I filed 
one of the bills that is before you today. 

I think, as my colleague, Mrs, Sullivan, has said, that there is no 
great need for taking up the time of this committee on the broad prin- 
ciple of compulsory poultry inspection because so far as I know in 
principle it has the support of all segments, both within and without 
the industry. I do not know whether she is entirely correct in her 
understanding that the legislation or the group of bills of which mine 
happens to be one, could be classified as the industry’s bill. I do 
know that ay people in the industry are in favor of the approach 
that has been taken by those of us who are in that camp. 

I might tell the committee, although you probably already know, 
that by and large the mass of poultry that is produced on the American 
market is second to none. It is considerable, and the care with which 
it is marketed is highly commendable. However, in any big industry 
there are marginal areas and margina! indivduals and people who try 
to beat the game one way or the other. This legislation is designed to 


yield to my former chairman with a great deal 
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prevent sharp practices not only for the benefit of the consumer and 
the general public, but also for the benefit: of the great majority of 
suallibaes who suffer in some instances for the sins of their less careful 
competitors. 

I think I am safe in saying that the great majority of poultry pro- 
ducers throughout the land—certainly those that live in the Delmarva 
area—favor a compulsory inspection law. The chief disagreement 
that we may have with the proponents of the approach that Mrs. 
Sullivan has so aptly represented is the way in which it should be 
done. 

As of now, and in the recent past years, some 50 percent of the 
poultry that goes into the wine chain of markets is inspected by 
the Federal Government. It is under this voluntary inspection serv- 
ice that has been spoken of. I think that I have never heard of any 
criticism of the output of that system. In other words, if there have 
been any claims that the inspection that was being carried on under 
the voluntary program has been in any way inadequate, it has never 
come to my attention. 

At first blush it might appear perfectly logical to say that what 
has worked for red meat for 50 years is a good system, and it should 
he a to — However, as a farmer and asa practical former 
poultryman, [ can assure you gentlemen that poultry is not only not 


red meat, but the factors and the conditions in the field are completely 
different.in respect to the marketing of poultry, chickens, ducks, and 
turkeys, as compared with the larger animals. They are handled 
differently on the farm, and they are handled differently in commerce, 
Many, many thousands of chickens, broilers, and the like never are 


carried to centers where there is any substantial setup for slaughter- 
houses of the type that are essential with the heavy animals. , the 
problems are entirely different both on the farm and in industry. 
Because of the particular character of poultry and the fact that there 
are many, many small groups of producers throughout the land, there 
are many places where poultry is processed which could not possibly 
support a setup for red meat. So, whether we would like to or not, 
it must be approached as an entirely different field problem from what 
would/exist with steers or cattle of any sort, or hogs and the like. 

I have no particular pride of authorship with respect to this bill. 
In fact, the bill that I filed is identical with one that was filed some 
time ago in the Senate by Senator Williams and other experts in this 
particular field. I am not here to urge you to take my wording or my 
language, nor the language of some of the experts in the other body, 
but I would very seriously urge that the principle that is involved be 
given every consideration and that is not to upset what has been a 
voluntary program to start with, and has been successful within its 
field, and to try something new and more complicated which might 
in the end increase the cost either to the general taxpayer, if it is going 
to be borne by the Department of Agriculture, or by the consumer if 
it falls into the lap of industry. I would appreciate it if you would 
bear in mind the fact that an individual chicken or a turkey or a duck 
is a very different problem to handle in the market from a steer that 
weighs hundreds of pounds. Consequently there are in many parts of 
our country small slaughterhouses and poultry-processing plants 


which would be indeed bogged down if they had to adopt all the regu- 
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lations that Armour or Swift or some huge meatpacking industry or 
establishment was carrying on in a metropolitan center. 

The program has worked very satisfactorily as of now, based upon 
the percentage of the total product that has been voluntarily inspected. 
It would not create much of a disturbance to the industry to have that 
expanded so that it included all poultry that went into the general 
market. 

One of the reasons why, in fairness to all concerned, it would not be 
proper to make this law effective too quickly is the fact that there are 
many areas where the output is not big enough, important as it may 
be locally, to build up the machinery for even voluntary inspection, 
and I am sure that this committee in its wisdom would not have a 
commencing date too quickly in order to deprive many honest and 
careful producers from a market at which the facilities would not be 
at hand where they could reach the problem. It will take a little while 
to build up this system if it is going to reach out into the farflung 
rural areas where substantial amounts of poultry are processed. . I 
see no reason why a system that has worked satisfactorily for nearly 
half of the poultry that is marketed commercially, you might say, in 
interstate commerce, could not be easily expanded to take care of 
all. It seems to me, not only because it is a going concern now on the 
voluntary basis, but secondly because there is such an intrinsic and 
such a basic difference between the production of red meat and poultry, 
that the line of approach taken: by myself and my colleagues who 
have filed bills similar or identical with H. R. 10807 would be the 
proper start in this direction. 

Now, if we have established the procedures of compulsory inspec- 
tion, we do not necessarily have to stand by forever. If the effects 
develop when it becomes compulsory that have not been in evidence 
during the voluntary program, I certainly think that could be rem- 
edied rather easily by subsequent legislation. However, if we are 
going to get a quick start, I would suggest following that approach. 

I believe one of the really practical experts in this field is from my 
district, Mr. J. P. Winchester, and at an appropriate time he or, per- 
haps, some of his associates might be able to answer questions affecting 
our part of the scene far better than I could. If, before you conclude 
your deliberations, he would have an opportunity to pass on any 
information he might have to you, I would appreciate it. 

I know how busy you are, and how busy we all are. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you very kindly, and unless there 
is some question I could answer, I will suspend. 

Mr. Potx. Mr. Miller, may I ask you this: Do you represent the 
views of the poultry producers in the so-called Delmarva area? 

Mr. Mutter. I would say that, insofar as anyone does, in an entirely 
unofficial way I speak with their approval. I do not represent them 
any more than I represent the consumers in my district, or anybody 
else. 

Mr. Porx. I understand. 

Mr. Mirrzer. Before I took a position on this matter, I consulted 
many of the leading people that I knew personally, and asked them 
what they thought of this approach, and they indicated that they 
thought it was all right. Now, they have not told me that it is the 
best approach or anything else, but I think I am safe in saying that 
I represent the sentiments of most of our small and larger producers 
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in \the Delmarva area, and I am strengthened in that conviction. be- 
cause I know of no one from our area that is more versed in the 

oultry: side of it than Senator John Williams, of Delaware, and 
Senator rear, of Delaware, who are both in favor of legislation 
similar to that which I have introduced. The language of my bill 
was taken from one introduced by them in the other body. 

Mr..Potx. Thank you very much, Mr, Miller. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Jounson. Do you represent that part of Maryland that you 
go.through crossing the bridge at Annapolis, southern Maryland ? 

Mr. Miuier. That is eastern Maryland. Southern Maryland is 
Mr. Lankford’s district. I represent the Eastern Shore, as we call it, 
the. poultry section, and the section I am very. proud of, not only of 
our poultry but of the section, but based on an economic scale poultry 
isa very large part of our section, 

Mr. Jounson. I have been through that section two or three. dif- 
ferent times and I can see poultry is quite an industry in that part 
of the country, broilers particularly. 

Mr. Mutter. Broilers and fryers, and there are a great many hun- 
dreds of small farm. operations. The operations look small, but in 
the pounds of poultry produced, it is amazing how much meat is pro- 
duced in a relatively small area. But they are small operators, and 
if they were brought into a situation where they had to meet. with 
standards of shipping and so on—standards met willingly by: the 
larger producers of steer and cattle and sheep and so on, their line of 
communication is open for that—but if they had to change the channels 
on ponlicy very drastically it would have a disastrous effect, particu- 
larly on the small people. 

Mr. Jonnson. Have you explained what is the difference between 
your bill and Mr, Polk’s bill and Mr. Hoeven’s bill? 

Mr.. Miiier. When Mrs. Sullivan was here, as she pointed out, I 
think, the approach of that group of bills—— 

Mr. Jounson. I am talking about the Hoeven bill, your bill, and the 
bill of Mr. Polk of Ohio. 

Mr. Muer. I think they are practically the same, are they not, 
Mr. Hoeven ? 

Mr. Hoeven. I think that is right. 

Laney JoHNsON. You are appearing in favor of any of those three 
ills ? 

Mr, Miuter. I am appearing in favor of any of those three or any 
other that can make it better, but just because it is meat that people 
eat, it should not necessarily be bracketed under the red meat program 
because the fundamental differences are so great, both in the field and 
in the market. 

Mr. Jounson. What is your opposition to being in the red meat 
section ? 

Mr. Mixer. Because it is handled by a different group of inspectors 
and on an entirely different basis. As has been pointed out, the red 
meats have been handled under this section very properly for 50 years. 
But poultry is a ight product and produced by many people who do 
not produce cattle. 

r. JoHNSON. Inspection in a large slaughterhouse is just a matter 
of standing there when they come to slaughter. 
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Mr. Mitirr. As I understand it, there must be inspections before the 
steer is slaughtered and after it has been processed, and so on. That 
may be very necessary in something that involves hundreds of pounds 
in one animal. I can see no reason why a chicken properly inspected 
and picked and cleaned in a few minutes needs to be looked at again be- 
cause it was inspected alive at half past 9 and at a quarter after 10 it 
was dead. I think if it is properly inspected just before or just after 
it is killed it is equally effective. If it is good it is not going to deterio- 
rate in a few minutes. 

Mr. Jounson. One of my farmers told me that if a sick turkey is 
crated and frightened you will not be able to tell if it is sick or not. 

Mr. Murr. That istrue. The after aa in my book, is bet- 
ter than the before, because it is later. And there, again, regardless of 
what anybody does, frankly, as an old eater as well as raiser of poultry, 
half of the illnesses said to be caused by diseased poultry are due to 
the handling afterward. 

I remember when I was in the Army in the last war there was a 
serious epidemic of poisoning occasioned from chicken soup. The 
poultry that had been put into this soup, and presumably the potatoes 
and rice and everything else, had been perfectly splendid, but some- 
how after the product was prepared for the table it had been frozen 
and then thawed and frozen again, which brought about certain chem- 
ical reactions. If food is not properly handled afterward, things 
can happen to it regardless of the fact. it was all right when it came in 
the hands of the housewife. Most of the things that have been blamed 
on faulty inspection have been due to handling after the inspection. 

But that does not mean you should not protect it as long as it is 
possible to protect it. But if you have too many processes or too many 
mspections it becomes topheavy, it becomes clumsy, and to my mind it 
would be just as much out of line to have the same equipment to handle 
a 4-pound chicken as to handle a cow, and the inspection service 
should be on a different basis. 

Mr. McIntme. Judge, are we dealing here with more of a disease 
problem in this matter of inspection or is it more of a sanitation 
problem ? 

Mr. Miter. I would say it is both. 

Mr. McIntire. Some of both. Iappreciate that. 

Mr. Miter. Poultry is susceptible, just as any animal organism, to 
diseases. If the product, before it has been slaughtered, is reeking 
with disease, it is not something you want to sell. Again, during the 
war I found that the safest bet when you did not know about something 
was to have it thoroughly cooked. That is the way they do in the 
Orient. It is the only way they live, to have everything well cooked. 
That would make the average diseased chicken or turkey harmless if 
it is properly cooked. But we do not want a defective germ-ridden 
product put into circulation, so it is proper to insist that it is healthy 
at the time it is killed. 

One of the great dangers as I understand it—I am talking now out 
of my field, but they tell me when things are frozen and thawed and 
frozen again in this day of quick freezing you run into certain risks, 
particularly if other things have been added to it such as in stews 
and salads. So it is very important to have the product kept clean 
and wholesome right up to the last minute. And in the home if it is 
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not properly handled people can be made sick no matter how careful 
you are in imapecting it. 

Mr. Poix. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is a member of our committee, Mr. Anfuso, who 
has given considerable attention to this subject. 

r. Anruso. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Before doing so, may I ask unanimous consent that Congressman 
Harrison A. Williams of New Jersey be permitted to extend his re- 
marks in the record pertaining to H. R. 11458, and also insert ex- 
traneous matter attached to that statement; and the testimony of Dr. 
Aaron H. Haskin, health officer, department of health, Newark, N. J., 
and of Mr. Joseph Hearl, chief meat inspector, meat inspection serv- 
ice, Newark Department of Health, which appear in the testimony 
on S. 3176, 84th Congress, 2d session, before the Subcommittee on 
Legislation Affecting the Food and Drug Administration of the Com- 
mittee on Labor or Public Welfare of | the United States Senate. 


Mr. Potx. Without objection that material will be inserted in the 
record. May I say that I noticed Mr. Williams was present here in the 
committee room at the early part of the hearing. We are glad to 
have his statement. 

(The statement of Hon. Harrison A. Williams, Jr., a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of New Jersey, together with the 
attachments referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., ON BEHALF or H. R. 11458 


Mr. Chairman, many people have only recently become aware of the fact that 
inspection of poultry is not compulsory. Undoubtedly, there was a time when 
the risks involved in coming into contact with and eating uninspected poultry 
were relatively minor. Now, however, poultry is the third largest source of 
farm income, which means that a major portion of our population regularly comes 
into contact with poultry or eats it. As a result, about 1 of every 4 cases of 
food-borne disease is traceable to poultry. 

As the Hoover Commission Task Force report on Federal medical services 
pointed out, “* * * in view of the recent growth of the poultry industry, we do 
not believe we can expect the States alone to provide the needed controls.” 

It seems particularly fitting that we should move this year to make poultry 
inspection compulsory, since we are this year celebrating the 50th anniversary 
of the Pure Food and Drug Act. That act has had a profound impact on the 
health of our Nation. It has also been of immeasurable value in assuring the 
high quality of much of our food, drugs, and cosmetics. The purple meat-inspec- 
tion stamp has become a guaranty of freshness and quality. It should apply 
to poultry as well as to meats. 

In closing, I want to bring to the committee’s attention a number of statements 
on this subject which further document my belief that poultry inspection would 
contribute materially to the good health and welfare of this Nation. 


{Courier-Post, Camden, N. J., July 9, 1956] 
FreperAL Pouutry INspecrion Brit SHOULD Be BDNAcTED 


As long age as 1907 the Federal Government recognized the importance to the 
Nation’s health of compulsory meat inspection. 

In that year it established such a program for all beef, pork, veal, and other 
red meats moving in interstate commerce. 

It did not do so for poultry, because poultry was then a negligible factor in the 
Nation’s commercial meat supply. It has not done so to this day. 

But commercially produced poultry now is an extremely important part of 
our food supply. The per capita consumption of poultry for man, woman, and 
child is more than 35 pounds a year. Poultry is the third largest source of 
gross farm income in the Nation. 

To ensure the wholesomeness of commercially slaughtered and processed 
poultry, all that exists now is a voluntary United States Department of Agricul- 
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ture inspection program paid for by those poultry operators who subscribe to it. 
It covers only 21.2 percent of all poultry sold. The remaining 79.8 goes to market 
without such Federal inspection against diseases. There is very little effective 
state or municipal legislation on the subject, either. In this respect, poultry 
stands alone among our meats. 

Health specialists, veterinarians, and many others have long been alarmed 
at this situation. They note that at least 26 diseases of poultry can be trans- 
mitted to human beings, and that while some of them are only minor, others 
constitute genuine public health threats. For instance, in 1948 a study showed 
2,492 (or 28.2 percent) out of 8,832 reported cases of food-borne disease were 
attributed to poultry or poultry diseases. 

A Hoover Commission task force last year strongly called attention to the 
problem and stressed the need of poultry being brought under the same com- 
pulsory Federal inspection which applies to red meat. The Food and Drug 
Administration is strongly for such inspection, but has neither the authority 
nor the funds to undertake it. 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutter and Butcher Workmen of North America 
(AFL-CIO), is spearheading a drive for enactment of poultry inspection legisla- 
tion at this session of Congress. Three bills have been introduced on the sub- 
ject, 1 in the Senate and 2 in the House. Hearings have been held on the 
Senate bill but not on the others, and all are still in committee. 

The union has 315,000 members in the 48 States, Alaska, and Canada, of whom 
more than 30,000 work in poultry processing plants. Testifying before a Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Subcommittee, Leon B. Schachter, vice president of 
the AMCBW and president of the Amalgamated Food and Allied Workers Union 
of Camden, called the Senate bill excellent, and one that would give the country 
a truly effective inspection system. 

“We have a first-hand knowledge of the problems of the industry,’ Schachter 
told the hearing. ‘“‘We have become aware of the filth and disease-ridden prod- 
ucts some processors are sending to market; of the danger that these unscru- 
pulous operators pose to the rest of the industry, and of the serious health 
hazards which exist for consumers aud poultry workers.” 

Schachter pointed out that hudreds of organizations, including consumer, farm 
and health groups, women’s clubs, other unions, and at least one trade associ- 
ation in the industry, have joined in the mandatory inspection campaign. He 
pointed out the great and unquestioned benefits that mandatory meat inspection 
has brought in the last 50 years, and said that in the workers’ opinion the 
Senate bill (S. 3176, cosponsored by eight Senators of both parties) would be an 
equal boon to the consumer, the farmer, the poultry worker, and the industry. 

The Courier-Post believes that the union and the many other organizations 
that are backing these bills are doing a real public service. We join with 
them in urging that Congress enact a compulsory inspection bill at once, and 
not allow it to die in the closing rush. 

As Schachter told the Senate subcommittee, a substantial number of poultry 
operators now maintain high standards, but they are still in the minority. 

There is no reason why their competitors and all sections of the industry 
should not be required to maintain equally high standards, for the protection 
of the public. 


CAMDEN, N. J., July 3, 1956. 
Hon. Harrison A, WILLIAMS, JR., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


The 7,000 members of our local have asked me to write to you with respect to 
H. R. 8559 and H. R. 9006, both authorizing Federal inspection of poultry process- 
ing from the point of view of the consuming public. The chances of buying 
either diseased or filthy poultry are high and as long as there does not exist an 
adequate Federal inspection law effectively administered. Medical research has 
proven that 26 diseases may be transmitted from poultry to man and that poultry 
may serve as a carrier for an additional eight diseases. Because of the lack of 
Federal inspection an unnecessary health hazard to the consuming public exists. 
The scope of the health hazard is easily seen by looking at “Public Health 
Institute” statistics. Of all food poisoning cases reported annually, one fourth to 
one third are caused by eating poultry. The hazard is even greater for the 
poultry worker who must work in unsanitary plants in close proximity to the 
diseased fowl. An adequate inspection law, however, such as H. R. 8559 and 
H. R. 9006 would cut drastically the number of food poisoning cases which occur 
each year but the consumer and the poultry worker would benefit. For these 
reasons we urge you to consider these bills favorably when they reach the floor. 
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Your constituents in the Sixth District look to you as their elected representa- 
tive to protect them from disease-ridden and filthy poultry. Failure to pass a 
compulsory poultry inspection law would make the public the loser. 
Respectfully yours, 
Leon B. SCHACHTER, 
President, Local 56, 
Amalgamated Food and Allied Workers Union. 


MANDATORY POULTRY INSPECTION 


Hearings before the Subcommittee on Legislation affecting the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate, 84th Congress, 2d session on S. 3176, a bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, so as to prohibit the movement in interstate or 
foreign commerce of unsound, unhealthful, diseased, unwholesome, or adul- 
terated poultry or poultry products, May 9 and 10, 1956 


STATEMENT OF Dr. AArgon H. Haskin, HEALTH OFFICER, DEPARTMENT oF HEALTH, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Pr HASKIN. I am Dr. Aaron H. Haskin, health officer of the city of Newark, 
“ff 

Of course, my interest in poultry inspection or in wholesome poultry is chiefly 
from the health point of view. I do not plan to offer any advice concerning the 
industry itself, but it is mainly fromthe public point of view and. the protection 
of the public. 

I want to say that prior to 1950 much of the poultry entering into the city of 
Newark was offered for sale as so-called New York dressed, which was undrawn, 
head ‘and feet on the carcass, and live poultry. This was a marketing habit 
for many years in this area. 

At this time, that is, in 1950, the eviscerated, ready-to-cook poultry began to 
show in volume in the Newark marketing area. Reports from meat inspectors 
under my direction showed that some of this poultry was not being correctly 
processed, properly handled, and not always in a state of wholesomeness or 
fitness for food. 

As the Newark area market services not only this city, but all of the surround- 
ing area within a 25-mile radius, and some along the Jersey coast, and even into 
New York State that happens to be a central marketing area where the main 
wholesale areas happen to be—there are between 3 million and 5 million con- 
sumers ultimately serviced from this area. 

‘~ Realizing that eviscerated poultry was increasing in volume, we decided that 

a strict patrolling and inspection of these products would be necessary. My 
first move was to promulgate and have passed city ordinances relating to the 
sanitary environment, processing procedures and inspectional services of all 
poultry processing plants sending in and offering their product for sale within 
the city of Newark. 

These ordinances were finally adopted and passed and in the late part of 1954 
the present program was launched. Since that time, the following situations 
have been revealed : Over a total of a quarter of a million pounds of this poultry 
has been condemned for unfitness for food and many of the shipments have been 
rejected because of careless and sloppy processing procedures. 

Some of the common conditions observed were the bile sacs on the livers, 
crops cut but not fully removed, undigested food particles contaminating prod- 
ucts, lining not completely removed from gizzards, lungs left in body cavity, 
parts of trachea left on products, pericardical sacs not removed—and don’t 
forget, this is ready-to-cook food—testicles left in body cavities, oil sacs not cut 
or partially cut out, vents left on some of the chickens, fecal matter contaminat- 
‘ing products, poultry not completely and cleanly defeathered and pinned in all 
instances, evidence of poultry diseases on some of the carcasses, proving lack of 
inspection at the source of slaughter. 

Mr. Remy. May I interrupt there to ask are these conditions health hazards 
or are some of these just hazards to one’s esthetic sense? 

Dr. Haskin. I would say 90 percent are health hazards, and not just merely a 
matter of esthetics. 

‘With these flagrant violations present on the part of the shipments shipped 
into Newark, N. J., we began to wonder as to the condition of the places where 
this poultry was being processed. 
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About this time, most of the larger food chains were no longer offering New 
York dressed poultry but were selling eviscerated ready-to-cook poultry exelu- 
sively, thereby increasing the volume of sales in this area by hundreds of tons. 

Some meat inspectors were then sent out to the three major poultry-producing 
areas that were then shipping in to the city of Newark, that is, New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, and the Eastern Shore, which comprises Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia. They were then sending much of their products 
into the city of Newark. 

Of a total of 15 plants visited, only 2 were found to be free from pertinent 
violations of the Newark ordinance. Some of the conditions observed at these 
plants were as follows: No evidence of qualified ante mortem or post mortem 
inspection of poultry, poultry not chilled for proper length of time before ship- 
ment, internal temperatures taken at some establishments were as high as 60° 
F., no hot water or live steam available, hoods over moving chain throughout 
line containing much rust flakes, dirt and dust, ceilings and walls throughout 
plants containing peeling paint and condensate over product, sparrows and 
other small birds observed nesting in plants and flying over some of the opera- 
tions, and broken window panes present. 

As to the hood over the scalding tank, it was rusty and dirty. This was found 
in many of these plants and not just in one. No screens present on any doors 
or windows throughout the plant, overhead pipes, beams, ceiling and upper 
sidewalls covered with dust, dirt and cobwebs. That means that they haven’t 
been cleaned for a long, long time. Broken window panes were present in this 
area, too, and the plant doors left’open and not self-closing. 

There was no hot water or live steam available to wash and clean equipment. 
As to the holding station for live poultry, the floors and ceiling had accumula- 
tions of dirt, trash and other unused equipment. 

Feed troughs and chicken batteries rusty, corroded, and very dirty. The 
conveyor belt was very dirty and large accumulations of dust; second-hand con- 
tainers were used to pack poultry parts; wooden crates were assembled in an 
unclean room. 

In the light of these findings, I could take no other action but to exclude these 
establishments from offering their products for sale within the city of Newark. 
While this affected not only the city of Newark, but the entire area that gets 
its supply of chickens from the city of Newark, it is all north New Jersey and 
the Jersey coast, and parts in New York State. 

Many of the above-mentioned poultry processing plants which were excluded 
from sale, wishing to regain the Newark marketing area, have promptly and 
evidently corrected the violations. They were observed by our meat inspectors, 
under our direction, This proved conclusively to us that competent inspection 
and strict adherence to the terms of the ordinances would insure to the consumers 
in our marketing area clean, wholesome poultry and poultry products free from 
contamination and disease. 

All of these plants visited bore the inspection legend of a State, city or USDA 
inspectional service. This included the USDA-type of inspection which is for 
sanitation and given to plants processing undrawn poultry and the legend of 
inspection for wholesomeness which is performed at plants that are eviscerating 
and producing ready-to-cook poultry. 

As recently as last week, a poultry processing plant in the State of Virginia, 
which operates under USDA inspection for wholesomeness, shipped into the 
city of Newark poultry which was in violation of our ordinance. The product 
was unclean and testicles were observed left in the body cavities of many of the 
chickens. 

I wanted to add this comment: While I am not involved in the program as 
to industry, or the problems of industry, and I am chiefly confining myself 
entirely to the problems of public health, our association with both parts of the 
family, the United States Department of Agriculture and their red-meat service, 
the United States Food and Drug Administration, we are involved in constant 
more or less experiences with both, we found that as far as poultry inspection 
service was concerned, there was a tremendous laxness, 

There wasn’t the program that there should be. At one time we had—you see, 
they appoint inspectors, sanitary inspectors, more or less to examine establish- 
ments, and I am talking now about the poultry-inspection services as presently 
constituted. 

We discovered a plant in New Jersey in which the inspector, the officially 
appointed inspector, was the owner of the plant. The plant, of course, was so 
bad we had to reject the plant and exclude it from the area even though it was 
a New Jersey plant. 
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My feeling in this matter is this: I would like to see it in the Food and Drug 
Administration because our connection is with the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and it is more intimate from the public health point of view. Health officers 
are always in constant communication. 

Mr.,Reipy. You mean the Food and Drug Administration? 

Dr. Haskins. Yes; the Food and Drug Service. I think it is in the same 
Department. 

We have had good experiences with the Meat Division, with the red-meat 
division of the Department of Agriculture, but even there we have had some 
very sad experiences. Our ruling in New Jersey for instance is that BAI-approved 
houses come into the State of New Jersey or into the city of Newark without 
any other inspection, as far as we are concerned, so we limit ourselves to intra- 
state operations. But our experiences have been very sad in some instances. 

There is a federally inspected house right in our own community that had to 
be threatened with complete shutdown and tons of their processed meats had 
to be. embargoed because it was manufactured under the most unsanitary 
conditions. 

It was a BAI inspection. Of course, the matter was corrected, because the 
city of Newark stepped into the picture. But I feel that we would have a 
greater enforcement capability of protecting the public health if it remains 
within the Food and Drug Service. 

Senator McNamara. I would like to ask a question. 

Since you passed this ordinance and insisted on sanitary conditions, did you 
find that as a result of your ordinance the price of the product was increased? 

Dr. Haskin. No; I have not observed that, although I have with me my chief 
meat inspector who can possibly give a better answer on that. 

Have you observed an increase in the price of fowl as a result of this? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH HEARL, CHrteEF Meat INSPECTOR, MEAT INSPECTION SERVICE, 
NEWARK DEPARTMENT: OF HEALTH 


Mr. Heart. My name is Mr. Joseph Hearl, the chief meat inspector of the meat 
inspection service of the Newark Department of Health. 
There was no increase. They have a regular market price which they must 


meet and there was no increase that we know of. 

Senator McNamara. The price in the Newark area appears to be the same 
as the New York area? 

Mr. Reipy. Did I understand correctly, Doctor, that you say that in the 2 
years from 1954 to date, in the Newark area, you have had to reject over a quarter 
of a million pounds of poultry? 

Dr.. Haskin. That is the report I have received from Mr. Hearl, who is the 
meat-inspection-service head that that much has been condemned in the city 
of Newark. 

Mr. Rerpy. I don’t know whether you can answer this or not, but do many 
communities in the United States have meat-inspection services similar to yours 
in Newark? 

Dr. HaskKINn. I don’t know. Perhaps Mr, Hearl can answer that. 

Mr. Heart. There are not too many communities that have meat inspection. 

Mr. Reipy. Those that do not have it are getting poultry and accepting what 
you. would reject and, consequently, the health of the people in those communi- 
.. tlestis-béing menaced through the absence of this service? 

Dr. Haskin. While we are involved in the city of Newark, we must not lose 
track of the fact that what happens in Newark affects all north Jersey and 
most.of south Jersey and especially along the Jersey coast. That is true because 
it is the warehouses and the main distributing point for this area. 

When we make rules and regulations for us, it is affecting a larger area than 
just the city of Newark. 

Mr. Retpy. I understand that, but the question I was raising was that, appar- 
ently on the basis of your experience, it would be fair to say that the communi- 
ties that de not have such inspection standards, and in the absence of a Federal 
inspection and compulsory service, the health of the people in the other com- 
munities. would be considered as being menaced by our present poultry setup? 

Dr. HAsKIN. I most certainly think so, and it is a very just statement to make 
in view. of the facts that we have. 

Senator McoNAaMarA, This quarter of a million pounds rejected, about what 
percentage would that be of your total supply? 

Mr. Heart. It is a very small percentage. It would be less than 5 percent, 

Senator McNAMaRA, Would it be less than 1 percent? 
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Mr: HeEARL.. Yes, it would be less than 1 percent. It is a large marketing area, 
but as this gentleman asked the question, we do know that the processors which: 
are currently excluded are still in business, therefore, they are shipping into other 
marketing areas. They are not coming into our areas, and they, are. excluded 
from our area. They are still in business, however, and doing; business in ‘other 
areas. 

Mr. Reidy. May I follow that remark by asking this: When you ban the product 
of a particular plant from going into the Newark area, do you advise the Federal 
officials of that fact? 

Dr. HASKIN. Actually, not in most cases, but our banning of them has had cause 
for conferences, not directly, but the other way back. Suppose we banned.q 
USDA house? That would go to the USDA, and then we would have a conference 
in our office, and that was the way they probably got wind of it, although we 
tried to make it as broad as possible, the notification as to the plant. 

But we. don’t know in many cases whether it is the type of USDA service 
that requires us to report those things. We would be very happy to, and I think 
after the last conference—didn’t we agree that we would notify them of every 
plant. rejection regardless of whether it was USDA inspected or not? 

Mr. Reiwy. I should think that that would be a good thing. 

Dr. Haskins. At the last conference, that was decided. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your very valuable testimony 
here today, Dr. Haskin. It is very important that. we should get a thorough 
understanding of the situation. 

Dr. Haskin. Thank you for giving me the opportunity to present this. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Chairman and members of this distinguished committee, it gives me great 
pleasure, to appear before this committee today to testify on behalf of a bill,to 
provide for compulsory inspection of poultry. 

This year we are celebrating the 50th anniversary of the enactment of the 
Pure Food and Drug Act which is, I think, one of the most important bills’ for 
the welfare of the American people ever passed by the Congress of the United 
States. This law has proved its worth many times in the past and will con- 
tinue to do so in the future. 

Today it is once again the responsibility of the Congress to give consideration. 
to a bill which is designed to widen protection for the American consumer—a _ 
bill to provide for compulsory inspection of poultry. This is not only necessary 
legislation, it is vital to the health and well-being of our citizens in every State 
in the Nation. That this is not an exaggeration is made obvious by the recent 
outbreak of psittacosis in Oregon, which not only decimated the turkey flocks in‘ 
that State but, more seriously, caused severe illness among 61 workers in poultry- 
processing plants, illness so severe that it eventually brought death to 2 of these | 
workers. : 

Such a situation in a State that has set up fine standards for poultry indi- 
cates most clearly that Federal inspection and Federal standards are the only 
answer. Psittacosis, I am told, can appear at any time among poultry and it is. 
very hard indeed to detect. As a matter of fact, the particular turkey flocks that’ 
were eventually found to be carriers of the disease in Oregon were originally’ 
brought to the attention of Oregon veterinary authorities 3 months before the. 
disease was correctly diagnosed. Only men with special training in this field | 
can be expected to spot it in its initial stages. Clearly our States, even where 
they are willing to do so, cannot afford the services of such specialists. There- 
fore, if we are to protect the American consumer a Federal inspection program is 
necessary 

Nor uit this bill be against the interest of the firms which process poultry 
and the men and women who raise the flocks on which the Nation depends. In 
the first place, a serious outbreak of psittacosis or any other serious poultry 
disease, if not detected promptly and corrective measures undertaken, can result. 
in many deaths among the poultry flocks. This represents a serious financial 
loss to both the raisers and the processors. Secondly, when the consuming 
public loses its faith in the cleanliness of a product they quite naturally are 
loath to buy it. For example, after the Oregon outbreak, 1 grocery chain, which 
had purchased 2,000 birds in anticipation of the Thanksgiving Day demand, was 
only able to sell 6 of the birds. Such a loss could have been prevented had there 
been a Federal inspection program in operation at the time: 
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To sum up, I think it is quite clear that a compulsory Federal inspection pro- 
gram is vitally necessary for the protection of the consuming public, the poultry 
raisers, the poultry processors, and. the stores which sell such products to the 
public. I hope this committee will approve such a program. 


STATEMENT OF HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Anruso. Now, if I may be permitted, I would like to say a few 
words regarding my own bill, H. R. 12016, which is to provide for the 
compulsory inspection of poultry and poultry products so as to 
prohibit the movement in interstate or foreign commerce of unsound, 
unhealthy, diseased, or unwholesome poultry or poultry products. 

For a brief history, I might say that in January and February of 
this year Senator James Murray introduced in the Senate S. 3176, 
und other Members of Congress have introduced resolutions calling 
for inspection by the Food and Drug Administration. However, 
because of the Food and Drug Administration’s refusal to take the 
inspection program, Senator Murray introduced a new bill, S. 3983. 
My bill isthe same as that of Senator Murray. 

I might say in connection with my bill that poultry-inspection 
legislation would fill a very important United States Public Health 
Service service. One-third of the food poisoning cases each year are 
due to poultry and poultry products. Some 26 diseases are trans- 
missible from poultry to man. One of the diseases, psittacosis, caused 
an epidemic in the Portland, Oreg., area in February and March of 
this year, and killed 2 persons and made 62 others extremely ill. Many 
of those involved were members of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen’s Union who worked in poultry plants. 

T believe it is agreed that legislation of this type is necessary. The 
fight between industry and consumer and labor groups has been over 
details of the legislation only. 

There is wide and valid support for S. 3983 and my bill, H. R. 
12016. The organizations backing it include the AFL-CIO——- 

Mr. Jonnson. What are they supporting ? 

Mr. Anruso. They are supporting my bill, H. R. 12016. The 
organizations backing it include the AFL-CIO, the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the American Association of University Wom- 
en, Housewives United, National Board of YWCA, Farmers: Union, 
Association of Food and Drug Officials of the United States, Confer- 
ence of State and Territorial Health Officers, Conference of State 
Public Health Veterinarians, and the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

I understand that witnesses from some of these various associations 
are here and will testify later. 

My bill also provides for mandatory antemortem and postmortem 
examinations, The health associations say both the antemortem and 
the postmortem examinations are necessary. The ante is particularly 
necessary in cases of respiratory diseases which can only be recognized 
while the bird is still alive. 

I might also state that an important feature of my bill is that it 
Jeaves to the Secretary of Agriculture the type of antemortem inspec- 
tion to be made. Some people may say that that might require a 
bird-to-bird inspection. That is not true at all. The Secretary can 
agree that the inspection be made by flocks. 
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Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anrvso. So I think it is a good bill, and I trust you will report 
it favorably to the full committee. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you. Any apentions { 

Mr. Jounson. I am just wondering how you go out and inspect a 
flock. One man brings in 100 and another brings in 50. Will someone 
go out to the farm and inspect them before they come in? 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Johnson, there are two gentlemen here who can 
give you a detailed explanation of that, if you do not mind. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all right with me, but I would like to have 
it explained. 

Mr. Anruso. It will be explained. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you very much, Mr. Anfuso. We appreciate 
your contribution, 

The next witness will be our colleague, Mr. Hoeven, of Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Horven. I introduced H. R. 10514 on April 16, 1956, a bill 
similar to the one introduced by the chairman of this subcommittee 
and several others. 

I have.no particular pride of authorship in this legislation, although 
I am vitally interested in having some legislation enacted which will 
inure to the interest not only of the consumers but also the producers 
of poultry and the poultry industry in general. 

think the main objective of this type of legislation is the welfare 
of the people, with particular reference to public health. This was 
the objective when we set up the meat-inspection service, which has 
worked out very well. Now the poultry industry has come into its 
own. It has been a growing industry over the years. The State of 
Iowa produces a lot of poultry, as you well know. 

The thing that impresses:me as far as this legislation is concerned 
is the fact that the andusttt is atoning lice its own affairs, 
and that is always commendable in my book. I like to see an industry 
come before a committee of Congress and say they want to pulice their 
own industry, as far as possible, 

I hope this subcommittee will go over the various versions of sev- 


eral bills and pick out what they think is best for the public and for 
in 


the poult ustry in general. 

No doubt certain exemptions should be granted. Those of us who 
live in the rural areas know that many of our farmers sell their 
poultry locally. They are not engaged in interstate commerce at all, 
and certainly some exemptions should be granted to them. ss 

The provision in my bill, H. R, 10514, providing that the legislation 
shall not take effect until 1958 is a provision, As I said before, 
the industry is trying to police its own affairs. A lot of adjustments 
will have to be made. Poultry producers and everyone concerned 
should have due notice of what the Congress has in mind so that they 
can get ready to come under a system of overall inspection by the 
Government. 3 , 

The general purposes of this legislation are good. It will benefit 
the consumer, and certainly will meet with the approval of the 
industry. 
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The need for legislation was brought to my attention by the North 


Central States Institute, an organization of poultry processors from 
the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, and Wisconsin. One of the members of the 
executive committee of this organization happens to be one of my 
distinguished constituents. I am also advised that the American 
Farm. Bureau is also in accord with this legislation. I understand 
the Department of Agriculture looks with favor on it. So it seems 
to me we are headed in the right direction in considering this legisla- 
tion at this time. Let us produce the best bill we can. Iam sure the 
whole matter can be worked out so as to inure to the benefit of both 
the industry and consumers as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to insert in the record at this point, 
a statement by Mr. Elmer Wilharm, president of the North Central 
States Institute, in support of H. R, 10514. 

a Potx. Without objection that material will be included in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ELMER WILHARM, PRESIDENT OF THE NorTH CENTRAL STATES 
INSTITUTE, Des Mornes, Iowa, IN Support or H. R. 10514 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the North Central States Insti- 
tute is a nonprofit corporation with membership in the north central area of 
the United States, which membership is made up of poultry and egg processors 
who secure their products from the producers. Process and market their poultry 
products nationwide. 

At present a large number of the poultry dressing plants in the area covered 
by the North Central States Institute are using the voluntary inspection for 
quality, wholesomeness, and grading by the USDA and have complied since 
the voluntary plan was put into effect by the USDA. 

They are much interested in continuing this service, but they find it somewhat 
difficult to operate where all plants in the area are not under the same method 
of Federal inspection for quality and wholesomeness. 

The organization I represent realize the poultry consumer has no real effective 
safeguards today except those that are under the voluntary inspection program 
carried on by the Agriculture Marketing Service, which only covers 20 percent 
of the poultry moving in interstate commerce and this inspection is paid by the 
processor. This does fully protect consumers for only a small part of the 
poultry that goes to our consumers. 

Most poultry processors are efficient in their service and in the North Central 
States Institute. Most of the poultry is handled by small processing plants 
rather than large packing establishments. These small businesses cannot afford 
to pay the cost of an inspection program such as is done in the voluntary plan 
and therefore we believe that appropriated funds should be provided for financing 
as at present in the inspection for livestock. 

The North Central States Institute is pleased to see this committee give 
consideration to bills related to poultry inspection. The production and market- 
ing of wholesome foods of high quality, and the expanded consumption of such 
foods by the consuming public, are matters of basic interest and concern to our 
membership as they have been for many years. Therefore, we appreciate very 
much the opportunity of submitting our views on the proposed legislation now 
being considered. 

At the annual meeting of the North Central States Institute, they recom- 
mended compulsory Federal inspection of poultry. Such a program they believe 
would be beneficial to all segments of the industry, which would include the 
poultry producers as they would secure benefits through increased acceptability 
of the product by the consuming public. Those engaged in marketing and 
handling would likewise benefit from such increased confidence in, and wider 
acceptance of; the product. Such a program would also put poultry products 
on an equitable footing with red meat products which have long been under 
compulsory Federal program, 
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For the last 25 years there has been a poultry-inspection program conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture. It is the general opinion that the program has 
been manned by highly trained and competent personnel. The voluntary inspec- 
tion program has been under the immediate supervision of qualified veterinarians 
with long experience in poultry. It is our belief that this is the logical agency to 
conduct a widened regulatory, or a compulsory inspection in the field of poultry 
as it has been doing this work and has accumulated experience in this field. 

We believe that H. R. 10514 is constructive and meanful and will not be dis- 
trusted by the public and the public will have greater confidence in one of our 
fine agricultural. food products. H. R. 10514 will give full assurance to the 
consuming public that poultry food products have been inspected for wholesome- 
ness and can be marketed in interstate commerce. 

We believe that H. R. 10514 also makes provisions in which poultry processing 
plants that are in interstate commerce can compete with poultry plants whose 
operations are wholly intrastate. 

We are in full accord with the authority given the Secretary of Agriculture to 
conduct an effective inspection program to determine wholesomeness but does not 
tie him to an antemortem inspection. 

It would appear to us to be desirable to leave to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary, any plan under which antemortem inspection should be made. It also 
provides that the Secretary at any time in the future may make full use of any 
new techniques in poultry processing. 

We firmly believe that H. R. 10514 provides cooperation between Federal and 
State Governments, which we believe is necessary under any inspection program. 

Being close to the operation on a voluntary program, we believe when com- 
pulsory inspection program is provided that ample time to organize and train a 
large inspection staff by the Department of Agriculture is necessary to acquaint 
processing plants as to the necessary regulations in order that they would have 
an opportunity to comply. It is quite an undertaking for a number of small 
plants to shift to a compulsory program without having ample time to increase 
their staff and put into effect the necessary equipment for a mandatory basis 
and this bill we believe should not be effective until July 1, 1958. 

Again I wish to express my appreciation to the committee for affording the 
North Central States Institute this opportunity to present its views on H. R. 10514. 


Mr. Potx. Any questions? 

We thank you, Mr. Hoeven, for your statement. We will be very 
happy to have you remain with us. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted at this time to 
include in the record, after Mr. Hoeven’s statement, a statement I 
gave to the Senate subcommittee that was holding hearings on the 
same subject matter, forwarded to me by B. L. Murch, Chippewa 


Turkey Farms, of New Auburn, Wis.; and a statement by Wallace 
Jerome, general manager, Badger Turkey Industries, Barron, Wis. 
Mr. Potx. Without objection the statements will be included in the 
record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


CHIppewa TURKEY FARM, 
New Auburn, Wis., April 19, 1956. 


STATEMENT REGARDING FEDERAL INSPECTION FOR PoULTRY DRESSING PLANTS 


As a turkey raiser and dresser for the past 30 years, some things are clear 
to me that would not be clear to one without this experience. 

Ante mortem examination of each bird at the plant could only be suggested 
by some novice. It would be good on the farm where the bird is growing 
unmolested. There, if he is not feeling good, he shows it. Scare him, haul him, 
and handle him, he could be nine-tenths dead and he would not show sickness, 
except by a fever thermometer. Getting a thermometer reading on 10,000 birds 
a day is as practical as the whole idea of ante mortem examination at the plant. 
The dressed bird with a fever is easily detected by the flesh color. 

The idea that a veterinarian is the only one capable of detecting diseased 
fowl, is also wrong. All the work done by the veterinarian could be done by 
any man or woman given sufficient training by the inspection department, the 
same way they made graders and sanitry inspectors for New York-dressed 
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birds. The only examination that would require a veterinarian would be taking 
cultures and laboratory examination. Just visualize a bird every second pass- 
ing before a man, and you bet a practical idea of the way this veterinarian is 
operating. Anyone trained for the work can inspect the flesh color, the finish 
and examine the entrails of each bird as it passes by. The important thing is 
that someone under the supervision of the Department of Agriculture be held 
responsible that no diseased birds are packed. He should be licensed and 
bonded and. well paid for his work. I do not know of any advantage to be gained 
by either the Department of Agriculture or the Department of Pure Foods and 
Drugs being responsible for this work, but certainly only one of the two Depart- 
ments is necessary. 
B. L. Murcu. 


STATEMENT REGARDING FEDERAL INSPECTION FOR PouLTRY DRESSING PLANTS 


BADGER TURKEY INDUSTRIES, 
Barron, Wis., April 10, 1956. 
Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, 
Congressman, Ninth District, Wisconsin, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mk. JOHNSON : We have been operating a turkey processing plant here in 
Barron for many years and we were one of the very first plants in Wisconsin to 
enter into Federal grading and Federal inspection programs on a voluntary basis 
with the United States Department of Agriculture. The cost of these programs 
is quite high but we have been fortunate in having quite a large volume to support 
these costs and we feel that the consumer is entitled to the protection afforded 
to them by such programs. We know that it will be difficult for small plants to 
have mandatory inspection unless the major cost of such a program is borne by 
the Government through taxation. We are definitely in favor of mandatory in- 
spection to protect all consumers and the fact that we have been under voluntary 
programs all these years should prove that point. We do feel, however, that 
mandatory inspection should definitely be kept under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Department of Agriculture rather than the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration because we feel that the USDA has had the training to administer 
such a program better and that they have a much better understanding of the 
problems of the industry through long association with it in the past. 

The present legislation which has been introduced into both Houses (commonly 
referred to as the Priest bill) calls for mandatory inspection to become effective 
January 1, 1957, and also calls for ante mortem as well as post mortem inspection. 
This would not give plants which have not been operating under the voluntary 
programs now in effect sufficient time to remodel their plants and make other 
necessary changes by that date. The USDA has not been able to secure enough 
veterinarians to perform only post mortem inspection in the past and they say 
that it would be impossible to secure veterinarians to perform both ante and 
post mortem inspection for the great number of additional plants that would be 
affected by such an early date. We in industry are of the opinion that ante 
mortem inspection should be performed only when an outbreak of disease is 
present and that it would be very difficult to perform satisfactorily even under 
normal conditions, especially in plants which process chicken broilers. 

We have been informed that the American Farm Bureau Federation has pre- 
pared a new bill for introduction into both Houses of Congress which also pro- 
vides for mandatory inspection of all poultry and poultry products. The effective 
date would not be until July 1, 1958, and would provide for post mortem only 
except in cases of outbreaks of disease. This bill would place the administration 
of the program under the USDA and has several other good features too numer- 
ous to mention here. We urge that you support this bill when it comes up for 
consideration by the House because we feel that this is a much better bill in many 
respects and would be in the best interests of the public as well as industry. 

We will appreciate any assistance you can give us in this very important 
matter which will vitally affect the rapidly growing poultry industry. 

Respectfully yours, 
Watiace H, Jerome, General Manager. 


Mr. Jounson. And I would like also to put in the record the infor- 
mation received through a telephone conversation I had yesterday 
rie Mr. Archie Trask, a representative of the Turkey grow- 
ers of Wisconsin in which he said the following were in favor of H. R. 
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10514, H. R. 10527, and H. R. 10807; Mr. Trask, Black River Falls, 
Wis.; Tillman Produce, Wilton, Wis.; Brakebush Bros., Westfield, 
Wis.; L. R. Larson, Beaver Dam, Wis.; Murch Turkey Farms, New 
Auburn, Wis.; Miller Wright, Weyerhauser, Wis.; Wallace Jerome, 
Barron, Wis. 

Biack River FALxLs, Wis., March 21, 1956. 


Congressman LESTER JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Reference House bills 8599 and 9006 Senate bill 3176, while favoring State or 
Federal inspection of dressed poultry we strenuously object to Food and Drug 
Administration policing. Feel your USDA past experience working with poultry 
makes USDA the logical and best Department to supervise and administer any 
compulsory dressed poultry inspection program. 

Trask TURKEY Farms. 


Mr. Poix. I wish to present, for inclusion in the record at this point, 
the statement of Congressman Dodd of Connecticut. 
(The statement referred to above follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. THOMAs J. Dopp, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, I would like to em- 
phasize as strongly as possible that the poultry farmers and processors of 
my State of Connecticut have achieved a very high standard in regard to adequate 
poultry inspection. It is unfair to expect these good poultrymen in Connecticut, 
and elsewhere in the country, to compete with products of substandard quality 
that are sometimes offered to the public with no concern for wholesomeness. 

On May 16, 1956, I introduced H. R. 11245, providing for the compulsory inspec- 
tion of poultry and poultry products by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. I believe this to be urgent and important legislation, and sincerely urge 
your favorable consideration, 

It is important to realize that only a handful of individuals in the poultry 
industry make this legislation necessary. The vast majority of individuals in 
this occupation are honest and sincere, and are concerned only with giving the 
public a wholesome product at a reasonable cost. However, the public has every 
right to look to the Federal Government for protection against those who exploit 
the present laxity of poultry inspection laws to make a fast dollar. The cheater 
among the ranks of honest poultrymen, by deliberately offering questionable 
products, is endangering the livelihood of all. 

Connecticut, with a poultry industry valued at about $70 million a year, is 
vitally concerned with the enactment of adequate poultry inspection legislation. 
I have talked at length with a number of poultrymen from my State who haye 
assured me that enactment of this legislation will be of benefit both to producers 
and to consumers of poultry. Its passage will also be a significant contribution 
to greater stability in this increasingly important industry. Connecticut has 
been one of the leaders among States recognizing the need of supervision in the 
processing of food products. Licensing and inspection were required as early 
as 1930; and measures are now being taken by the Connecticut Department of 
Agriculture to amend previous regulations and adopt an even more compre- 
hensive sanitary code. 

Income from poultry and poultry products ranks first in Connecticut’s cash 
farm income, Poultry raising and processing is a comparatively new industry 
that has undergone a period of tremendous expansion. Broiler production in 
Connecticut has increased 177 percent in the decade between 1940 and 1950, 
and indications point to an even greater growth in the coming years. Poultry is 
big business and is an effective competitor for the housewife’s meat dollar. It 
has been estimated that the average American family spends 12 cents out of 
every food dollar for poultry and poultry products. 

However, poultry inspection was not included under the provisions of the 
Meat Inspection Act of 1906, largely because poultry was not a major food 
product at the turn of the century. In those days there was no poultry industry 
as we know it today. The housewife usually bought her poultry directly from 
the farmer, and did most of the dressing of the bird herself. The picture 
changed, however, with the development of excellent methods of refrigeration, 
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frozen and precooked foods, and other innovations in the food industry. These 
factors partly explain the expansion of the poultry industry to its present 
prominent position in the diet of Americans. 

We can no longer tolerate the shipment in interstate commerce of any food 
product of a questionable nature; it seems obvious to me that poultry, like 
other important foods, must be subjected to at least minimum standards of 
inspection to insure wholesomeness. The problem is of direct concern to 
farmers, workers, and consumers, all of whom have a community of interest 
in achieving a workable inspection program. At the present time, only 20 
percent of the poultry produced in the United States is under the voluntary 
inspection program of the Department of Agriculture. It is unrealistic to 
expect poultrymen, who pay a fee for the present inspection, to compete in the 
market place against uninspected products which can be offered to the public 
more cheaply. 

Many Connecticut poultry-producing plants are voluntarily conforming to more 
stringent standards of poultry inspection. However, these poultrymen are 
convinced that enactment of a compulsory inspection program would have a 
beneficial effect upon both the industry itself and the public. They are interested 
in good legislation that will promote public confidence in poultry products, and 
tend to eliminate the few individuals whose methods discredit the entire 
industry. 

An important aspect of the problem is the gravity of the health hazard to the 
poultry-industry worker who may be exposed to infected products. There are 
about 25 infectious diseases that can be transmitted to man by diseased birds. 
There have been a number of dangerous epidemics in the United States in the 
last decade that can be attributed to this cause. An adequate inspection pro- 
gram could effectively minimize this danger. 

My bill, H. R. 11245, would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
inspections and examinations as he considers necessary, and to destroy poultry 
found to be unfit for human food purposes. It would set up a standard of 
sanitation in the facilities and practices relating to the industry. This legisla- 
tion also provides for the labeling of poultry products with an official inspection 
mark giving the name of the product, an accurate statement of the quantity, the 
weight, measure, and the name of the plant where the product was processed. 
Further, the sale of uninspected poultry products could be prohibited in areas 
designated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Department of Agriculture has had 27 years of experience in the admin- 
istration of the present, voluntary system of poultry inspection, and there can 
be little doubt that this branch of the Government is best equipped to undertake 
the broader program contemplated under a compulsory plan. 

It would appear highly discriminatory to require the poultry industry to 
continue to bear the cost of inspection, when the inspection of so-called red- 
meat products is subsidized by the Government. In passing, I must mention 
the outstanding job done by the Department of Agriculture in the inspection 
of red-meat products. Since the enactment of the Meat Inspection Act of 1906, 
the public has come to have great confidence in both the integrity and thorough- 
ness of the Department’s inspection program. 

I am confident that the enactment of compulsory poultry-inspection legisla- 
tion, under the Department of Agriculture, will be of incalculable value to 
everyone concerned with the well-being of the poultry industry, whether as 
farmers, processors, or consumers. 


Mr. Porx. At this time we will hear from Dr. Oscar Sussman. 

Dr, Sussman, will you identify yourself for the record and tell us 
whom you are representing and any other pertinent information you 
care to give us. 


STATEMENT OF DR. OSCAR SUSSMAN, REPRESENTING THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF STATE PUBLIC HEALTH VETERINARIANS, CONFER- 
ENCE OF PUBLIC HEALTH VETERINARIANS, NEW JERSEY 
HEALTH OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Sussman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Oscar Suss- 
man. I believe as an expert witness I perhaps should qualify myself. 
I am a doctor of veterinary medicine, have a master’s degree in publie 
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health from Yale University, School of Medicine, and a law degree. 

I represent the Association of State Public Health Veterinarians, 

Yonference of Public Health Veterinarians, New Jersey Health 

Officers Association. I work for the State Department of Health 
of New Jersey. I am a fellow of the American Public Health 
Association. I was chairman of the United States Livestock Associa- 
tion, and I am vice president of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

I point these things out simply from the standpoint that it appears 
to me the committee might be interested in reviewing some of the 
professional testimony that has gone on in Congress. There is a una- 
nimity of opinion on the part of public health and food and drug 
officials and consumer groups as to what type of legislation is necessary 
in the field of poultry inspection. There has been no public health 
group and no consumer group that has eanipentea the so-called in- 
dustry-type bills. I think the industry-type legend should be placed 
on these bills because in the Institute of Poultry Industry letters these 
bills are so characterized. 

I think it should be pointed out that public health officials in general 
have been working with industry in all types of food inspections, and 
for some reason there seems to be a definite attempt to line up public- 
health authorities against industry, and that is not the attitude public- 
health authorities want. 

The groups I represent support Mr. Anfuso’s H. R. 12016 and Mrs. 
Sullivan’s H. R. 11800 with the following minor amendments: (1) 
Exemptions as to time permitted by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
2 years; and (2) Definite proviso to place poultry inspection in with 
Meat Inspection Branch. 

The simple fact is that 7 or 8 years ago there was a trend in the 
United States Department of Agriculture which started to supposed! 
protect the public. One of these trends was stopped by public-health 
authorities after it had gone for some time and it took 3 years to stop. 
T think most of the members here would realize if your wife bought 
a piece of poultry with United States grade A on it which had not been 
inspected postmortem or antemorten, she would still believe that that 
poultry was inspected and was safe for eating. I would not say it 
would not be safe to eat if it had not been inspected, but there should 
not be the connotation that it was safe. This was the proposal made 
by the Marketing Service of the Department of Agriculture. It is 
not now. 

I would like to point out another thing, that there is a a certain 
matter of integrity, and public-health authorities feel in general that 
99 percent of industry has a sufficient amount of intergrity that they 
would not want to try to intimidate the inspectors who are doing in- 
spection for the protection of the public. 

Certainly we have an anomalous situation in this particular problem 
we will confront. There seems to be a tendency to say we shall not 
put this inspection in with meat inspection. I think t am qualified 
as an expert to say there is a definite difference between poultry and 
cattle in size and weight, but as far as the fact that you get a certain 
disease from cattle or get a certain disease from sheep or that you 
can put 100 birds in 1 box and only 1 cow in a certain size box, as far 
as the actual inspection is concerned no one should believe that health 
authorities—unless all of us are awfully stupid—have the intention 
of putting the same type of inspection on poultry as on cattle. 
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We certainly do not think anyone in his right mind would think 
we intend to have the same type of shackles to hang up a bird that we 
would to hang up a cow. 

As far as ante mortem inspection is concerned, there certainly is a 
need for ante mortem inspection. It was proven out in Oregon. In 
Oregon, when they saw birds coming in from a turkey farm, and the 
birds appeared ill, they were turned away from one plant. They 
showed up in another plant and some of the workers got sic 
afterward. 

Now, if instead of being turned away on a voluntary basis, there 
actually was an ante mortem inspection that a veterinarian could have 
made at the time, some people would not have got sick. 

I feel qualified again to say it is important that we have ante mortem 
inspections. In our State one man died from psittacosis. In Oregon 
two died from psittacosis. Whether you turn the name upside down, 
the people are dead, and sick; people are sick when they are sick. 
This is just one of a group of diseases which by proper ante mortem 
inspection you can see. There is no doubt that I, or any other veteri- 
narian in the United States, could be misled by any one bird that 
looked like it was healthy. I do not think anyone who is not a poultry 
pathologist, or a veterinarian, is any more qualified than I as a veteri- 
narian to tell you by proper ante mortem inspection you can eliminate 
some diseased carcasses that will then not either be eaten or handled 
in a plant to give a certain number of workers a disease. 

Mr. Jounson. How would you propose to make an inspection ? 

Dr. Sussman. It is certainly not going to be made on a bird-by- 
bird 

Mr. Jounson. How would you do it? 

Dr. Sussman. The connotation has been made that it would be on 
a bird-by-bird inspection, and you would slow the line up and things 
like that. If you were in a hog plant or a cattle plant, you would see 
that when we examine hogs we do not go up to each hog and put 
a thermometer in each hog’s rectum to get his temperature. We look 
at the animals. We look at them from a distance. There is no hold- 
ing up on anything. In the case of an ante mortem inspection of 
poultry, we would not take every bird out of a crate. Neither would 
we go to the farm. That would be ridiculous. We do not do that. 
I am not trying to say this to step on anyone’s toes. 

It is foolish to think that people who have gone to college would 
think of doing something like that. We intended in public-health 
statements to have an ante mortem inspection that would be com- 
pulsory, yes, but compulsory to the extent you would have to have 
someone qualified to go out into the room before the birds are killed 
and look at them. 

Mr. Jounson. Would that man necessarily have to be a veteri- 
narian? I have had people tell me people could be trained to do that 
work that did not necessarily have to be veterinarians. 

Dr. Sussman. Mr. Johnson, there is no doubt in my mind but 
what some people can be trained to be veterinarians without going 
to veterinary schools. There are certain situations where a man 
could tell something about animals, or the birds. I feel that a veteri- 
narian would naturally have to be the one to do the inspection ante 
mortem. I will go along with your statement, and it obtains in red 
meat inspection. There are certain jobs on the inspection line in 
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post mortem that can be performed by a layman who is told the 
difference between normal and abnormal. In the case of ante mortem, 
I am not prepared to say at this time what the exact qualifications 
would be other than a veterinary degree for a person to tell me 
whether this flock of birds is or is not ill with a certain disease. 

Mr. Jounson. I am just asking that because I have heard that from 
my people back home. 

Dr. Sussman. I think it is a good point. 

Mr. Jounson. Is there not a shortage of veterinarians at this time 
in the United States? 

Dr. Sussman. I do not know. 

Mr. Jounson. It is nearly impossible to get a student in veterinary 
school. I know I had an experience 2 years ago when I tried to help 
a young fellow get into a veterinary school and we pretty nearly 
had to get on our knees to get the young man in. 

Dr. Sussman. There is a shortage of veterinarians to do the job; 
there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Jounson. How many extra veterinarians would this take in 
the United States if you had this legislation the way you recommend 
it? 

Dr. Sussman. On the basis of the bills that are in now, I think the 
point should be made that even Mr. Anfuso’s bill does not provide 
for immediate action on a compulsory basis. It provides for a 2-year 
exemption by the Secretary of Agriculture if he cannot provide the 
service. I think that it would probably take about 400 or 500 more 
personnel, whether they be veterinarians or not, to do the job. 

Mr. Jounson. In Wisconsin, as I understand it, talking mainly with 
the turkey breeders—and we have quite a few in my distzit--they 
are paying for the inspection now from the Department of Agri- 
culture and doing it of their own free will. They are asking for 
Federal inspection. They have it in their plants now and are paying 
for it out of their own pockets. 

Dr. Sussman. So far as I know, no one who has the facilities or 
equipment, or able at the moment to pay for the inspection, has been 
refused inspection on the basis of not having a veterinarian for any 
length of time. I think the basis of fact should be disputed that 
there is a shortage if there was a definite law available to make it 
necessary to do it. 

There is a definite shortage of veterinarians if they use them as 
supervisory personnel to do a nonsupervisory job. I will agree with 
you on that. But that does not get us over, if I may use the term, 
this hump that public health authorities are up against when they are 
trying to agree with our congressional delegation—and we have meet- 
ings back and forth with them—where the inspection should be if it is 
made compulsory at your say-so. 

There seems to be a definite need on our part to stress the fact that 
the Department of Agriculture in handling meat inspection has done 
a good job and everyone agrees. We do not want to be in the line of 
damning with faint praise the Meat Inspection Branch. We would 
like to be more in the line of saying we are thinking of the taxpayers 
and we feel that if the Poultry Inspection Service was combined with 
the Meat Inspection Service that handles goats, sheep, horses, and 
everything else, there would be a definite saving of money on the part 
of top administration, and that that would be administered by people 
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who are oriented toward the public health thinking and the protection 
of the consumer. I think the committee has a Taticate situation in 
that you are an agricultural committee. I am in a delicate spot as a 
witness because public health people feel that food items should be 
inspected by people that are inherently addressing their services to the 
consumer ad not primarily addressing their services to the protection 
of the producer. It is pretty hard to carry water on both shoulders, 
but we feel one agency in the Department of Agriculture has been 
quite successful in doing this, and that is the Meat Inspection Branch. 

One thing that I started to bring out was there is a contract, and the 
Institute of Poultry Industries feels it is scurrilous for public health 
authorities to point out this contract provides for something which has 
not been provided in any other agency in Government. You will 
never see a contract made like this by the FBI or the Meat Inspection 
Branch ; even the people that control dog food, which is administered 
under the same marketing act that the Poultry Inspection Service is 
administered, do not intimidate inspectors of dog food. 

They pay for the service to have dog food inspected, but they do not 
provide this provision, the provision whereby the people who are 
paying for it, may request the transfer of an inspector from the plant. 
And when such transfer is made at the request of the applicant, that 
is, the owner of the plant, such applicant shall be billed the actual 
cost of travel, per diem, and the movement of his household goods 
involved in the transfer of both the inspector transferred from the 
plant and the inspector transferred to the plant, provided, further, 
that no charge shall be made when the assignment of an inspector is 
made at the sole discretion of the AMS. 


Now, I am a lawyer, but I have taken this to other lawyers and they 
have read this, and when you put things into acts of Congress I know 
ou mean what you say. This contract says to me that when a man 
is transferred at other than the sole discretion of the agency—and it 
oye so right here—no charge shall be made when he is moved at the 
sole ToneD implying and fully stating when he is moved at other 


than the sole discretion of the agency the man requesting his removal 
shall pay for the removal. 

This is a very bad situation. It may look like a small point, and if 
they had never used it, it is still bad. If I am an inspector in a town 
an doe family is settled and I am getting along fine and everything 
is good and if management comes in and thinks that I am condemnin 
too much material and they have enough money to move me out | 
move another one in, they can initiate the action, or at least threaten 
me with initiating the action to get me moved. We just do not think 
the integrity of an inspection service, bearing the legend of the United 
States Government, should be in any way offended by a contract 
which leans toward industry’s wishes. 

This is not ancient history. This is August 1, 1955, a year ago. So 
there is reason for our thinking. 

Mr. McIntire. You referred to a contract. Is this a contract be- 
tween AMS and some particular producer ? 

Dr. Sussman. No; this is a contract between AMS and all proces- 
sors. 

Mr. Jounson. By order of the Department? 

Dr. Sussman. This contract is United States Department of Agri- 
culture Poultry Branch, Agricultural Marketing Service, dated 
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August 1, 1955, entitled, “Poultry Inspection Form on a Resident 
Basis, Charges and Other Provisions, Item 8.” 

Then it goes on to explain how these men are moved. 

Mr. McIntire, This is a contract between the Poultry Section of 
theAMS and the producers. 

Dr. SussMANn. Right. 

Mr. McIntire. In which the inspector who is assigned to that. proc- 
essing plant is in the employ of AMS? 

Dr. Sussman. Right. 

Mr. McIntrre. But all costs relative to his services are being paid 
by the processor ? 

Dr. Sussman. Right. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you think that just because that clause is in 
there that he is subject to being removed from his assignment by the 
wishes of the processor, just because the processor is willing to pick 
up the transportation charges ? 

Dr. Sussman. The point that I tried to make and perhaps missed, 
is that the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1948, I believe, upon which 
the Poultry Inspection Service predicate their charges, is, unless I 
am wrong, the same act on which the Red Meat Inspection Branch of 
the same Department of Agriculture predicates charges for dog-food 
inspection. All the costs are borne for dog-food inspection by the 
processor who prepares dog food. 

Mr. McIntire. I do not know anything about that. Unless I am 
very wrong, I do not think the services provided are on a compensatory 
basis, on an agreement reached between the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the processor. 

Dr. Sussman. That is not what Iam saying. I am saying that the 
dog-food inspection in the United States by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the charges made for this dog-food inspec- 
tion is under the same marketing act as is the inspection of poultry. 
I think this is important because I am a consumer of poultry and 
my dog eats dog food, yet an inspector in a dog-food plant is not 
under the hazard of being removed if he condemns too much dog food. 
The man in a poultry plant is. Whether he is being removed at the 
request of the plant is one thing, but the possibility exists and the 
tension exists. 

In the Senate hearings the fact was brought out that there were 
two men removed, and then there was a reconsideration and they came 
back and they said that no one had been moved. I am paid to protect 
the public, but when someone is standing behind my elit and watching 
me throw something down and I have a feeling he is watching me to 
see whether I am throwing too much, or that I am trying to keep the 
place too clean, that does not make me feel good. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you mean that the processor can put in a com- 
plaint to the Department of Agriculture and they will remove the man 
if the processor will pay the moving charges ? 

Dr. Sussman. I do not know what they will do. This is what 
it says: 

Provided, when a transfer of an inspector from a plant is made at the request 
of the applicant. 

That means what you are saying. 

Mr. Jounson. That means the processor. 
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Dr. Sussman. That is what it says. I assure you I have gone 
through all the contracts that I possibly could find among all the food 
and drug agencies in the United States, and I am acting as secretary 
for some of those groups, and there never has been a contract that 
has bowed down so completely to industry to allow industry to decide 
when an inspector is a good one or a bad one. ; 

Mr. Jonnson. If they want to move and the Department decides 
they should be moved, they have to pay the transportation cost? 

Dr. Sussman. That is right. 

Mr. McInvire. I am not familiar with all the details. I would like 
to make the observation that perhaps the assumption the doctor makes 
might be in theory one that he can soundly make on an interpretation 
there, but I suspect from a practical standpoint that provision is one 
whereby the Department of Agriculture is extending the expense of 
the service over to the processor, even to the extent of some transporta- 
tion costs. 

Dr. Sussman. If they want to move an inspector at the sole discre- 
tion of the agency, the agency still gets the money from the processor, 
but from all the processors. 

I will give you a particular instance in New Jersey. If there is a 
small man in New Jersey who cannot afford to get rid of an inspector 
who might be too slow, too old, or too incapable of doing the job— 
and he may be moved from Virginia. We have an instance where a 
man was moved from Virginia at the expense of a Virginian concern 
and is now saddled on a New Jersey concern which is a small processor. 

Big industry sheds crocodile tears sometimes for the small little 
man, but they are willing to be able to saddle that little man because 
he cannot afford to pay $500 to move one man out and another one in. 
If the expenses are spread over all of the industry so instead of you 
paying for it when you want to get rid of a man everyone did, all of 
industry would then stop trying to shuffle the men about so readily. 

This really isnot a minor point. I point out that the Public Health 
authorities have checked into the integrity of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service with respect to consumer protection on health matters, 
and I think one of the Cotlpeeininen that left indicated that the prime 
purpose was the protection of public health, then it is inconceivable he 
would take action on bills without at least honestly listening to the 
feelings of Public Health authorities because that is our work, our 
life work, that is what we actually do all of our lives, to protect the 
public, and if you did you would find that we are in consistent agree- 
ment with the consumer. I think although industry feels that the 
Public Health authorities are going to beat them on the head, they are 
not. They never have. We have never hurt any one of the food in- 
dustries in the United States. If they had not had good inspection 
service on meat, milk, and other food products, we would not have 
the wonderful type of acceptance to the consumer of those products 
we have. Weare just trying to get a good bill. 

Mr. Jounson. Under these bills, including all before us, could the 
practices you are complaining of still be practiced ? 

Dr. Sussman. Under Mrs. Sullivan’s bill and under Mr. Anfuso’s 
bill, I do not believe the practices could be continued. Mr. Anfuso’s 
bill, from the standpoint of our organization, is the most acceptable. 
Under both of those bills, unless the Secretary of Agriculture goes 
against the intent of Congress, I think that he would put the inspec- 
tion in the Meat Inspection Branch. We feel that it should be legis- 
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lated in because of the tendency on the part of the Department of 
ieee to yield to industry in this particular matter. 

r. Anfuso’s bill provides for compulsory inspection, both ante 
mortem and post mortem. It allows for a 2-year exemption by the 
Secretary of Agriculture if he cannot provide the service. Indust 
has been aware of this problem for 5 years, so no one should thi 
that the shades are just going up tomorrow if you pass a bill effective 
tomorrow. They have been aware of it for better than 5 years. This 
is one of the forgotten fields of food inspection. Itis our fault. The 
Public Health authorities with me will take our share of it. We have 
let this industry get into a downright bad condition. That does not 
say all are in a bad condition. We do not allow a milk processor to 
take a pot of milk and put it on a stove and warm it up rel put it into 
a bottle and then put a cap on it and say this is pasteurized milk. In 
some instances we have to say you cannot sell milk. He will not have 
the equipment, he will not have the know-how. There are certain 
small and some large poultry producers that cannot actually process 
poultry properly and safe. 

Mr. Jounson. You do not answer my question. You said that you 
were complaining about the movement of the inspectors and I asked 
you under any of these bills before the committee could they still carry 
on that practice. You mentioned that they could not carry it on 
under the Sullivan bill and under the Anfuso bill. How about Mr. 
Hoeven’s bill and the Polk bill and the Miller bill. Could it be car- 
ried on under them ? 

Dr. Sussman. The answer is that under the other bills there is a 
possibility for the Department of Agriculture to approve in the State 
of New Jersey, for example—and I take that because it is my State 
and I am the man in charge. I would have the inspectors working 
under me, and if I were in that position I could actually move an 
inspector because they would be my inspectors under your proposed 
bills. They would allow for a State service inspection to carry the 
shield of the United States Department of Agriculture. It would be 
a cooperative arrangement. It could be done under these other bills. 
It is interesting to know that none of the State officials, State health 
officers in all of the country want this type of management. The 
Association of State and Territorial Health Officers representing all 
of them and all of the States, have gone against this concept of having 
the Federal Government cooperate. Everyone is supposed to open 
their arms and say they are happy about it. We do not want to have 
cooperation where the Department of Agriculture can say, “I am a 
ee ee and my inspectors are good.” It may seem peculiar, 

ut the State health officials do not want it. All we want is for the 
Congress to prepare a bill that says that, when poultry crosses from 
this State to another State, it has to be inspected by the Federal 
Government. Leave everything else within the State to the control of 
the State agency. As to some of the bills, I do not now know the 
numbers of some of them—we just got called last night on this so you 
will have to pardon me—— 

Mr. Jounson. I understand that there is a similarity between your 
bill, Congressman Polk, and the Senate bill. 

Mr. Poux. Yes. 

Dr. Sussman. S. 3588 provides when poultry is in a designated area 
that that poultry would have to be inspected. Poultry produced in 
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south Delaware and going up to a would have to be in- 
spected by the Federal Government if the oer of Agriculture 
declares Wilmington a designated area. The State health officials and 
the food and drug officials are unanimously opposed to this position. 
You can take it for what it is worth, the only ones recommending it, 
though they say they are thinking about the consumer and the public- 
health people are industry. We are opposed to that. 

The other thing they were opposed to is that a State agency could 
be approved by the Department of Agriculture and there could be 
cooperative arrangements with them whereby the Department of Agri- 
culture would approve the State agency in New Jersey for inspection, 
and again, I know you are interested in opinion, and State health offi- 
cials, the State public-health veterinarians and people concerned, the 


United States Livestock Sanitary Association groups are unanimously 


onpens to it. 

think that it should be rather clear, as you pointed out at the 
beginning, that there is a whole block of bills this way and a whole 
block that way, and I think if you are thinking about this from the 
standpoint of not marketing, primarily, but from the standpoint of 
primarily the consuming public, you will have to admit that the ones 
who have the expert technical knowledge, not of raising poultry, not 
of selling the feed, not of selling the poultry, not of packaging the 
poultry, but merely of inspecting it for sanitation and wholesomeness 
and fitness for food are those people who are going for the bills that 
Mr. Anfuso and Mrs. Sullivan have suggested. 

Mr. Jonnson. I am just trying to find out a little bit about this 
inspection. I have never seen an inspector work. I have been told by 
my people back in the district that we have veterinarians now in- 
specting. 

Dr. Sussman. You have veterinarians inspecting if you have volun- 
tary inspection in the plant. I think it is unanimous everyone agrees 
that the voluntary inspection system as far as it goes is poids except for 
the contract provision and the possibility the inspection service would 
be subverted to a marketing agency rather than a public health 
agency. As far as they have gone, they have done a good job. That 
is not a concession on my part; it is a fact. 

Mr. Jonnson. I understand from the day that I was over in the 
Senate, Senator Clement told me that the Senate bill they were think- 
ing of at that time would do away with the processor paying for the 
inspection. If any of this legislation through, whether it is Mr. 
Anfuso’s bill or Mrs, Sullivan’s, or Mr. Hoeven’s or Mr. Polk’s, this 
will all be thrown out so far as the severe paying for the inspec- 
tion is concerned ; the Government will pay for it. 

Dr. Sussman. Right. One reason again we object to parts of S. 
3588, and I hope this is brought out in the budget part of the discus- 
sion, is 20 men are selling into Newark that are inspected plants, 20 
companies—and there may be something like 400 small processors 
that are also selling into Newark. They do not raise the poultry, but 
they, the small processors that sell, under S. 3588, if the USDA 
declared Newark a designated area—and you were talking about the 
numbers of veterinarians in inspection—unless you were to ruthlessly 
cut out these 400 small processors you would be in a position where the 
Federal Government would have to institute inspection in 400 plants 
unless these plants were bad enough that they did not meet the sani- 
tary requirements. 
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Again, health authorities feel if you will protect us across the State 
lines by a bill that eliminates this designated area and eliminates the 
cooperative arrangement whereby a State agency could put a Federal 
shield on, we will have to clean up our own house and we will do so 
at less expense to the Federal Government from the State budget 
standpoint. 

I am just here reporting what I feel, and I think I have made my 
statement. 

I would like to point out we had only about 10 hours of notice of this 
hearing, and we would like to be in a position to have some statements 
penpnnes and submitted for inclusion in your record. 

Mr. Potx. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

Mr. Drxon. Maybe you have answered this question, but just a yes 
or no answer without an explanation, do you favor compulsory inspec- 
tion of poultry ? 

Dr. Sussman. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. You favor it under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Department of Agriculture? 

Dr. Sussman. I have to limit that, yes, in the Meat Inspection 
Branch only. 

Mr. Dixon. You want it only under the Meat Inspection Branch ? 

Dr. Sussman. Yes. I am here representing the organizations pre- 
viously listed, and I cannot avoid saying our organizations felt. that 
food inspection was a public-health problem, not an agricultural prob- 
lem, and we originally felt that it should be in the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Mr. Drxon. You would not want to leave it to the Department? 

Dr. Sussman, No, sir. From our standpoint, administratively, the 
decision should be to avoid duplication, to put it in the Meat Inspec- 
tion Branch, and from the standpoint of integrity it has to be in the 
Meat Inspection Branch. 

Mr. Dixon. Whom do you recommend to make the inspection ? 

Dr. Sussman. The Federal Government. 

Mr. McIntire. You are not in favor of the so-called cooperative 
arrangement with the States? 

Dr. Sussman. That is right, sir. And that is by the Association of 
the State Public Health Veterinarians and other groups. I mean 
it is not one State; it is a group of State officials actually from a 
number of them. 

Mr. Poix. Thank you very much, Dr. Sussman; we appreciate your 
fine statement. 

Dr. Sussman. May I put this in the record? It is a statement from 
the Conference of Public Health Veterinarians that was presented 
to the Senate and would just necessitate a change of the bill numbers. 

| PotK. Without objection, the material may be included in the 
record, 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


CONFERENCE OF PUBLIC HEALTH VETERINARIANS, 
June 13, 1956. 
Hon. Eart C. CLEMENTS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Poultry Inspection Legislation, 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I have been instructed by the executive committee of 
the Conference of Public Health Veterinarians to submit this statement to the 
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subcommittee of which you are chairman. I have requested Dr. Oscar Sussman, 
a member of the conference, to read this statement. 

The Conference of Public Health Veterinarians strongly supports Senate 
bill 3983, and urges that the committee support and encourage enactment of 
this vitally needed public-health measure. The conference does not support 
S. 3588, which is essentially a marketing measure, and most urgently recom- 
mends against its favorable consideration by the committee. 

The Conference of Public Health Veterinarians was founded in 1946 to pro- 
vide leadership for promoting the quality and effectiveness of veterinary public- 
health activities conducted by official and nonofficial agencies and organizations. 
It has active: members from Federal, State and local health and agricultural 
agencies, the veterinary disciplines of the uniformed services, national and 
international health organizations, educational institutions, and livestock 
disease-control agencies. 

The conference is in complete accord with the intent of S. 3983. Adequate 
official inspection of poultry has long been recognized by the veterinary profes- 
sion as being essential if the consuming public is to be assured of wholesome, 
unadulterated poultry and poultry products. The public health needs for such 
inspection have become increasingly apparent in recent years. S. 3983 would 
provide for such inspection of poultry and poultry products involved in inter- 
state commerce, by the Meat Inspection Branch, ARS, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, an agency which has a 50-year record of effective protection 
of health, consumer, farmer, and industry interests, through inspection of red 
meats and participation in national research and livestock disease control 
activities. S. 3983 embodies the basic principles which will result in comparable 
effective inspection of poultry, and comparable benefits to all concerned, including 
health and consumer protection against diseased or unfit poultry in interstate 
commerce. 

Conversely, S. 3588 is not specific in its requirements. It does not actually 
require either antemortem or postmortem inspection of poultry, but leaves it to 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture as to what inspection, if any, will 
be required in any particular instance. S. 3588 would permit exemptions to be 
granted at any time during a 2-year period, but makes no time limit on such 
exemptions once granted, except that the Secretary may terminate them when 
and if he should so desire. S. 3588 does not state that the inspection of poultry 
would be carried out by the Meat Inspection Branch, but gives the definite 
impression that this would be carried out as a marketing service activity, with 
health, consumer, and poultry disease-control considerations entirely secondary. 

S. 3588 would give the Secretary of Agriculture sole jurisdiction over all poul- 
try and products coming under the scope of the act. This would take from the 
Food and Drug Administration its role in assuring protection of the product 
from mishandling, contamination, decomposition, and mislabeling, after the 
product leaves the processing plant. This is a role which the Food and Drug 
Administration has always carried out, even with respect to red meats and meat 
products which have been inspected by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 

A defect in S. 3588 of equally serious import is the provisions which would 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to designate cities or areas in which the 
United States Department of Agriculture could assume sole jurisdiction over 
poultry and poultry products involved only in intrastate commerce, thereby 
depriving the States and local jurisdictions of their traditional role and preroga- 
tives in dealing with health problems where interstate or foreign commerce is 
not concerned. 

In like manner, with regard to the poultry and poultry products affected, S. 
3588 would take from the United States Public Health Service, and State and 
local health agencies, the traditional role of research, factfinding, advisory 
assistance, and development of the health standards required for adequate pro- 
tection of the health of the people. 

In short, S. 3588 is essentially marketing legislation which would not only 
fail to provide the further health and consumer measures now needed, but would 
take away the protection which now exists through established Federal, State, 
and local public-health programs. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I repeat that the Conference of Public Health Vet- 
erinarians is irrevocably opposed to S. 3588, and most seriously commends 
S. 3983 as deserving the complete support of the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
BE. R. Price, D. V. M., 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation. 
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Mr. Potx. The next witness is Mr. J. P. Winchester. Will you 
identify yourself for the record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. WINCHESTER III, MANAGER, EASTERN 
SHORE POULTRY GROWERS’ EXCHANGE, SELBYVILLE, DEL. 


Mr. WiNcuHeEstTER. I am here in behalf of Mr. E. Bowen Quillin, 
president of the Eastern Shore Poultry Growers’ Exchange, who 
wishes me to express his regrets in not being able to be here and 
present this himself. 

I am E. Bowen Quillin, president of the Eastern Shore Poultry 
Growers’ Exchange, Selbyville, Del.. The organization which I rep- 
resent has joined with the following other organizations in the prep- 
aration of this statement. They “are: The Delmarva Poultry 
Industry, Inc., the Delaware State Poultry Commission, the Maryland 
State Poultry Council, the Eastern Shore Grain & Feed Dealers 
Association, and the Delaware Poultry Improvement Association. 
I want to point out that this statement represents the broiler produc- 
tion and marketing area popularly known as Delmarva. Delmarva 
is a peninsula consisting of the State of Delaware, 9 Maryland coun- 
ties and 2 counties of Vir inia, located on the Eastern Shore. 

The combined members ip of these organizations represents more 
than 75 percent of the poultry producers on Delmarva; also repre- 
sented by these organizations are the various feed dealers and manu- 
facturers, poultry processors, hatcheries, allied poultry industries, 
and business organizations whose prosperity is closely associated with 
the welfare of the Delmarva Peninsula. 

On a national basis, poultry is the third most important farm 
commodity, accounting for 11 percent of the total farm income. With 
your permission, I would like to say a few words about the Delmarva 
poultry industry. Delmarva is usually credited with being the birth- 
place of the commercial broiler industry. In a short period of 20 
years, broilers have become the lifeblood of the agricultural economy 
and the bellwether of the entire Delmarva area. Broilers account 
for 50 percent of the agricultural income of Delaware and almost 
70 percent of the farm income of Sussex County. 

In Maryland, broilers account for slightly over 20 percent of the 
total farm income in the State; but in the Eastern Shore counties, 
close to one-half of the farm income is from broiler production, 

In 1955, total broiler production for the peninsula was close to 
500 million pounds, returning growers approximately $125 million 
in terms of gross income. To us, poultry is important and we are 
always interested in those conditions which will assure the public a 
wholesome product at a reasonable cost and at the same time serve 
the interest of this important industry. 

The phenomenal growth of the broiler industry in Delmarva and 
other production areas is the result of several factors : 

1. The production and marketing of a product that enjoys re- 
markable consumer acceptance. 

2. The tremendous advancement in efficiency of all phases of the 
entire broiler industry. The public has been the benefactor of this 
efficiency by receiving an improved quality product at low relative 

rices, 
, 3. The determination on the part of the industry to solve its own 
problem without the aid of Government subsidies. 
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We favor compulsory Federal inspection for ate and poult 

roducts. Such a program we believe would beneficial to all. 

onsumers would have the added assurance of a wholesome product. 
Poultry producers and those engaged in processing and marketing 
would benefit from increased confidence and acceptance of the in- 
spected product. Also, such a program would put poultry on equal 
basis with red meats which have enjoyed the benefits of compulsory 
Federal inspection for many years. 

After careful study of the now pending bills before this sub- 
committee, we believe that the bills like H. R. 10527 are the best 
measures for providing a compulsory Federal inspection program 
for poultry. We recommend and urge the enactment of H. R. 10527 
for these reasons: 

1. It establishes a practical timetable for the application of com- 
pulsory inspection of all plants, permitting those plants that are now 
under the voluntary plan to shift to the new plan as soon as the ad- 
ministrative machinery can be established. 

Mr. Drxon. Who is the author of H. R. 10527? 

Mr. Potx, I am. 

Mr. Wrncuester. On the other hand, those plants that must make 
changes in their operation would have sufficient time to make these 
changes without disrupting the orderly movement of poultry from 
farm to market. 

2. We question the advisability of designating by law a specific 
agency to carry out the inspection program. H. R. 10527 leaves 
this decision to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. Some 
of the other bills would place poultry inspection in the hands of Fed- 
eral Meat Inspection Service. We question the logic of this be- 
cause poultry and red meats are two distinctly different products with 
different growers and growing conditions, processors and pathology ; 
and furthermore, poultry and red meats compete for the same meat 
dollar. 

3. The voluntary inspection program now operated by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service has received wide acceptance. This pro- 

m is used much more in Delmarva than in other areas. It is esti- 
mated that between 60 and 65 percent of the poultry processed on 
Delmarva now is inspected for wholesomeness. 

We feel it has been very helpful in raising to very high levels the 

rocessing and marketing standards now used by the processors on 
Delioaryx It seems logical that this experience and know-how 
should not be overlooked in selecting an agency to administer the 
compulsory program. 

4. We feel that the provisions for mandatory ante mortem inspection 
as stated in H. R. 12016 is impractical and unworkable in an area 
such as Delmarva, where the free movement of live poultry across 
State boundaries is a necessity for orderly marketing and competitive 
farm selling. 

5. To nas a compulsory inspection program fully effective and 
equally applicable to all processors, some means of regulating inter- 
state movement of poultry is needed. H. R. 10527 provides for this 
by giving the Secretary of Agriculture, in cooperation with local au- 
thorities, the power to establish such a program in a designated city 
or area, thereby coordinating all poultry inspection. 


85744—57——_6 
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It seems only fair to point out that no other phase of the poultry 
and livestock industries has made greater increases in efficiency dur- 
ing the past 25 years than has the broiler-fryer business. During 
1930, only 20 pounds of chicken meat could be realized from each 100 
pounds of feed; today, an equal amount of feed will produce 38 pounds 
of chicken meat, an increase of 90 percent. 

Such progress in the poultry industry results in reasonable con- 
sumer prices, giving Mrs. Housewife a decided advantage as she 
selects broilers and ome for her family’s meat. And she is choos- 
ing chicken often. During the apes, mips century, broiler grow- 
ing has increased from less than a million a year to more than a bil- 
lion. Think of it—from one-quarter pound broiler meat annually to 
18 pounds per person in 1955. During the same period, all chicken 
meat consumption increased from about 10 pounds per person to about 
29 pounds. 

Such a record as that just reviewed has been no accident. This 
progress could have been made only through fair dealings with con- 
sumers, giving them a wholesome, economical meat buy as they have 
continued to purchase poultry at a rapidly increasing rate. 

In closing, let me say again we are in favor of compulsory inspec- 
tion of poultry and poultry products. We believe the inspection 
program should be one that provides sufficient safeguards to the con- 
suming public without adding unnecessarily to the cost of marketing. 
In our humble opinion, we believe H. R. 10527 provides the neces- 
sary framework for establishing a workable compulsory Federal in- 
spection program. We hope the subcommittee will give it favorable 
consideration. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcomittee for the 
opportunity to present this statement. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you, Mr. Winchester. We appreciate your con- 
tribution to the hearing. 

The next witness is Mr. Carbaugh. Will you identify yourself 
for the record and tell us who you represent ? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY C. CARBAUGH, PRESIDENT, TENNESSEE 
EGG CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Mr. Carspauen. Mr. Chairman, my name is Harry C. Carbaugh; I 
am president of the Tennessee Egg Co. with headquarters in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. I am representing the Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Association. 

This testimony was given before the last hearing of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Poultry Inspection and it has to do somewhat with 
what went on in the two hearings that they have held, and I would 
like for the record to give the same testimony to the House com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Potx. Just a minute. Congressman McIntire, who was called 
to the telephone, would like to ask Mr. Winchester a few questions. 
Mr. Winchester, will you take the witness stand again, please ? 

Mr. WINCHESTER. Yes, sir, 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Winchester, there were some questions just 


for the record, to get the picture of the operation on the Delmarvia 
Peninsula. 
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Could you tell us about what percentage of your broiler shipments 
to markets are New York dressed, and what percentage are evis- 
cerated ¢ 

Mr. Wincuester. Not the actual percentage, but I think the New 
York dressed are very few. In fact, there are only two plants in 
Delmarvia that are processing. I would not want to be quoted on 
this, because I do not know exactly. I am strictly in the farm end of 
it. We are strictly a live bird market association. I would say 20 
percent would be eviscerated. 

Mr. McInrire. What percentage moves as live poultry across the 
State line; have you any idea? 

Mr. Wincuester. I would say about 40 percent, or more than that; 
because we have a lot of birds bought in Delaware that move across 
the Maryland line, and we have 4 organizations buying on the ex- 
change—there are more than 4 organizations, but they represent 4 
States. 

Mr. McIntime. Of course from the peninsula, you have three States 
to deal with, anyway ? 

Mr. Wincuester. That is correct, and we also have New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McInrme. And live poultry moves practically within the area 
and across State lines? 

Mr. Wrncuester. Practically within the area, other than Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. 

Mr. Anrvso. Is it processed in the other States—bought live and 
killed in New Jersey and processed ? 

Mr. Wincuestrr. That is correct. 

Mr. MoInrtie. In connection with the processing plants and the 
speed of processing, I have seen them put through 1,800 an hour in 
plants in Maine. What generally is the speed of processing ? 

Mr. Wincuester. I am not a processor, but some plants can process 
60,000 birds a day. 

Mr. McIntire. In an 8-hour day ? 

Mr. Wincuester. No, sir; that would be overtime—probably a 
12-hour day. 

Mr. McIntme. That would be a number of processing lines within 
a plant? 

r. Wincuester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. But it is not uncommon to have lines running at 
1,500, 1,800, and 2,000 birds a day? 

Mr. Wincuester. I do not believe so; but still I do not want to be 

uoted, because I am divorced from the processing end. Even though 
1 am dealing with buyers each and every day, I do not go into the 
plants and do not visit the plants. 

Mr. Poitx. Now you may proceed, Mr. Carbaugh. 

Mr. Carsaven. The States covered by membership in the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Association represent more than 50 percent of 
the present great broiler industry. The processing plants located in 
these Southeastern States are overwhelmingly what are called unin- 
spected plants. 

The above being true, our association is vitally interested in any 
proposed legislation having to do with the poultry industry. We are 
taking a position on proposed legislation for mandatory inspection 
after considerable study upon the subject. 
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We want to say at the outset that our association stands 100 percent 
for whatever legislation is best and necessary to protect the health of 
the consuming public. We do not believe, however, that legislation 
should be passed which would incur a financial burden upon the public, 
processors, and growers of poultry, unless there is a definite over- 
a knowledge of the need for full inspection of poultry to 
protect the public health. 

We further state that we are definitely in favor of legislation to 
bring about compulsory sanitation standards in poultry plants. We 
favor inspection to insure that these standards are adherred to. 

When we come to the matter of bird by bird inspection, both ante 
mortem and post mortem, then we believe that these phases of poultry 
inspection should be given careful consideration before action is taken. 

uring the hearing before the Senate Labor Committee on May 8 
and 9, testimony was given to the effect that to protect the public health 
there must be both ante mortem and post mortem inspection. There 
was no testimony given, however, on the mechanics of this type of 
inspection nor upon the magnitude of the task involved. We, there- 
fore, wish to furnish information on this subject. 

There are approximately 21, billion chickens of all kinds produced 
and sold annually in the United States at the present. rate of produc- 
tion, and production is still growing by leaps and bounds. Post. mor- 
tem and ante mortem inspection will require individual inspection of 
each chicken twice. If it is necessary, therefore, to inspect twice each 
and every chicken sold in the cuadane of trade throughout the Nation, 
then we must approach the problem from this premise. We are as- 
suming here, of course, for the sake of argument, that this type of 
inspection is necessary for 100-percent protection to the consumer. 

lease let us, therefore, visualize the magnitude of this task. Now 
it might be argued here that we are dealing only with interstate com- 
merce and that there is a large amount of poultry sold in intrastate 
commerce. Let us remind you that if we propose to protect the health 
of our people, it is inconceivable that part of the Nation would receive 
this protection and part go unprotected. We must, therefore, assume 
that each State, county, and city would adopt a similar program, for 
undoubtedly officials would not be so cold as to knowingly endanger 
the health of people buying poultry sold in intrastate commerce. So 
let us look at the niubleah as a whole and visualize what inspecting 
21/ billion chickens—not once, but twice—means in money. 

At the present rate of speed, as allowed by the Poultry Branch of 
the USDA voluntary inspection program, an inspector is able to 
examine around 1,200 birds per hour. This being the criterion, then 
we must assume that inspection of poultry in the United States would 
require 2 million hours of work yearly for post mortem inspection and 
double that amount for the inclusion of ante mortem inspection. To 

ut it in dollars and cents, assuming that an inspector worked 2,000 

ours per year, we would need 2,000 inspectors. This would not in- 
clude supervisory and other administrative officials. The cost, there- 
fore, involved would run from 15 to 20 million dollars to the Govern- 
ment for poultry inspection. 

There is, however, an even greater cost involved. Please also visual- 
ize the slowing down in the mechanical operation of processing chick- 
ens by making birds individually aveilalie for inspectors to examine. 
The loss of speed in a processing plant, the extra amount of labor, 
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and the huge cost in buildings and equipment to prepare for this type 
of inspection, must be borne either by the farmer and/or the consumer. 
Processing plants could not absorb any part of this cost because of 
the very small margin upon which they are operating. It would 
therefore be borne by the producers or consumers of poultry. 

It would lengthen the spread between the farmer and the con- 
sumer—a problem which is paramount in the Nation today. 

Even now in postmortem inspection only, under the USDA volun- 
tary plan, aor must sell for from 1 to 2 cents per pound more than 
poultry in uninspected plants. In any event, one would not 
need to know too much about the poultry business to realize that the 
mechanics of individually inspecting 2% billion chickens twice would 
make for huge increased costs. We would estimate the cost to pro- 
ducers and/or consumers to be from 60 to 100 million dollars annually. 
Yearly poultry production is running at the rate of well over 6 billion 
pounds per year and the figure of 60 to 100 million dollars is not 
exaggerated. 

ow our association makes this point—we want to be doubly sure 
that the proposed functions of inspection are absolutely necessary to 
protect the public health before we could endorse any such suggested 
procedures. 

It is our considered opinion, also, that a decision made on this 
matter now, aside from mandatory sanitation practices, is premature. 

In the territory covered by our association is located the most con- 
centrated broiler production area in the United States. As we have 
said, most of the plants within this area are uninspected. To solve 
the current problem it is our purpose to seek the truth. So far, we 
have developed the following information : 

1. There is only one poultry infection which we know about up to 
this time which has caused deaths. This is ornithosis (psittacosis) in 
turkeys and death occurred not through the eating of the turkeys, but 
through the handling of turkeys. No amount of postmortem inspec- 
tion would have protected the worker from this infection. We are 
also told that it is not yet proven that ornithosis can be detected even 
by antemortem inspection. Certainly, this problem is one for the 
farm and not for the proeessing plant, and a means to detect it on 
the farm must be found. 

2. Qualified authorities have told us that there is only slight pro- 
tection for the public in postmortem inspection. It has been specifi- 
cally stated that if 100,000 birds were sold from an inspected line as 
against 100,000 birds being sold from an uninspected line, that the 
difference would be very little so far as protection of the public 
health is concerned. We are told that the average condemnation in 
plants now having the voluntary inspection plan is one-half of 1 per- 
cent. Of this small percentage, we could assume that any plant would 
throw out at least one-half of this amount because of visible evidence 
of emaciation and deformity. In other words, the housewife would 
not take this type of bird, even if the processors wanted to put them 
off on her. This would leave, therefore, about one-fourth of 1 percent 
which could be detected only by an inspector. Now add to this the 
fact that a high percentage of germs are killed in cooking, you wind 
up with only a minute risk to the public indeed if there is a risk at all. 

3. No scientific testimony has yet been submitted to Congress by 
competent scientists as to what poultry diseases can be actually trans- 
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mitted to humans. If this proposition has been contended by others 
at these hearings, then it is their duty to submit scientific proof. At 
a recent hearing before the House Appropriations Subcommittee, Con- 
gressman Fogarty of Rhode Island asked Mr. Larrick, Commissioner 
of Food and Drug Administration, this question : 

What about these outbreaks of illness that I have heard about from eating 
chicken? 

Mr. Larrick replied: 

We have not been able to establish any firm cases where a person contracted a 
contagious disease from the consumption of poultry. 

4. Most cases of food poisoning from poultry stems from unsani- 
tary equipment either in plants, retail stores, or kitchens, rather than 
from any poultry diseases. We gained this information from an 
interview with the United States Public Health Service. In fact, we 
wish to submit a copy of a letter as evidence, which we have received 
from W. N. Gilbertson, Assistant Chief, Division of Sanitary Service, 
United States Department of Health. Specifically, we quote this 
excerpt and I quote: 

Obviously, more specific information is needed on the role of poultry as a 
source or vehicle of infection to man, and such information can be obtained only 
through continuing research and investigation. 

Here is proof that we do not yet know the scientific answers to 
poultry disease problems. Now we admit that postmortem and ante- 
mortem inspection is desirable as a general principle; but in view of 
the immense cost, such a burden should not be placed upon the Govern- 
ment, public, and industry, without scientific information as to what 
is necessary for the protection of the public health. 

We also know (if we may testify categorically) that murder is just 
as evil or worse than an illness or death from poultry, but the Govern- 
ment could in nowise inspect all individuals for firearms or put a 
continuous watch upon them. The use of narcotics is probably the 
most vicious evil we have in the Nation, but it would not be feasible 
for the Government to furnish sufficient personnel to continuously 
inspect every known source of its entry, sale, or use in the United 
States. We do have strict laws against crime; and we feel that there 
should be (if we do not already have them) laws prohibiting the sale 
of unsound, unhealthy, and unclean poultry, and violators should be 
subject to prosecution. But to undertake to personally inspect all 
chickens is indeed quite an undertaking. We must bear in mind that 
the inspection of cattle and hogs is an entirely different proposition 
from the inspection of chickens. There we are dealing with 300 to 
1,000 pounds per carcass, and here we are dealing with an average 
of a mere 3 pounds per carcass. In 1955 there were 180 million head 
of livestock produced as compared to 21% billion head of chicken. 
When we view it from this light the enormity of the problem becomes 
apparent. 

We, therefore, feel that any decision upon mandatory poultry in- 
spection must be determined upon absolute need and we reiterate that 
the situation must be so bad that this type of inspection is necessary 
for the protection of public health. 

Let us suggest the following: 
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1. Legislation for compulsory plant sanitation inspection which in- 
eludes a Government inspector to oversee the operations of a plant 
including dressing, chilling, packaging, et cetera. 

2: Legislation requiring an immediate report by producers to field 
supervisors of outbreaks of infection upon farms so that veterinarians 
can then control the movement of such poultry and turkey flocks, and 
also quarantine when necessary. 

3. We further recommend, as an initial step, that scientific studies 
be carried out regarding poultry diseases and their effect upon humans. 

Right here let us urge Congress to see that the Public Health Service 
obtains additional funds with which to carry out the necessary research 
in order to solve this current problem in our industry. 

We further feel that the subject of mandatory poultry inspection 
is so huge and so far-reaching that no group of individuals, be it a 
department of Government, labor, industry, or other groups, should 
influence Congress, but that the matter be based upon the findings 
of the health authorities who will rely upon scientific knowledge. 
This problem is so large and the cost would be so great that the public 
welfare requires this procedure. 

Listening to the testimony submitted on Senate bill S. 3176, one 
would gather that the poultry business is on the verge of collapse, 
that it 1s in disfavor with the public, that people by the wholesale are 
getting sick or dying, and that an emergency exists. The truth is 
that the poultry industry is more alert and vibrant than any food 
industry in our Nation. 

More modern and sanitary machinery has been installed in the past 
10 years than for the handling of any other food commodity. 

The poultry business has been taken out of the realm of the back- 
room scalding pot to modern and up-to-date streamlined methods of 
operation. 

More progress toward increasing the standard of living for our 
people has been accomplished by this industry than by any other food 
commodity because of the reasonable prices at which it sells. 

The farmers’ percentage out of the consumers’ dollar is larger in the 
poultry business than in any other food commodity. 

It is one industry that operates without Government aid or subsidy 
and is content to do so. 

With better machinery, modern methods, better breeding, better 
management, and so forth, the poultry industry today is offering the 
public a wonderful and delicious piece of meat at prices in line with 
economic conditions which existed 25 years ago. The public is gettin 
the benefit of the progress in the poultry industry both pricewise sd 
qualitywise. The margins of profit are the slimmest of any other food 
commodity, and yet it is profitable because of the huge volume handled. 
It is one industry that is doing a real job for the public. 

Congress cannot afford to tamper with an industry that is moving 
ever forward and upward for the benefit of both the farmer and 
consumer unless there is a real cause. Disruption might upset the 
applecart of progress. 

The fact that the consumption of poultry has been growing by leaps 
and bounds is definite proof that, on the whole, the public 1s getting 
wholesome meat. You cannot fool the public long, and that is not to 
say that we are 100 perenat clean of unscrupulous operators, but it is 
to say that on the whole the poultry business deserves a great vote of 
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commendation from the public. If medals are being passed out, the 
pemeery business should be decorated with the largest one that can be 
ound. 

Therefore, in conclusion, let us be sure that whatever is done is abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of public health. Merely to have a 
Government stamp of approval for a scales gimmick is not enough. 
This is not the problem. We should seek to protect the public without 
fanfare and frills. We should not incur one cent of expense, however, 
that does not actually protect the public health. 

We, the members of the Southeastern Poultry & Eee Association, 
welcome study of our industry. We welcome reforms that are neces- 
sary. We do not welcome enpeens with an industry on the march 
simply because of its incre importance and size. Let Congress 
examine the facts and not give us unnecessary legislation, but give us 
only legislation that the public welfare requires. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee (and I am referring here to the Sen- 
ate committee) has had very little concrete or practical evidence sub- 
mitted. There has been no survey as to the actual number of plants 
involved ; what effect it would have on the little fellow in the poultry 
business or whether or not it would put many of them out of business. 
No realistic figures have been submitted by the proponents of these 
bills. It has all been talked of in the most general terms. But, more 
important than money, no scientists have testified on the effect of 
poultry diseases on humans or the scientific value of ante mortem and 
post mortem inspection. There is much talk about who shall do the 
inspecting but very little evidence on what conditions exist that make 
it necessary. Noone from the Public Health Service has given details 
or scientific findings on these matters. So, therefore, in order that 
factual witnesses and scientific experts can be called before this com- 
mittee, we concur in the testimony given by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation to the effect that legislation on this matter should be 
delayed until the January session of Congress and in the meantime let 
us come to a conclusion as to what we need and what we can safely do 
without. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you, Mr. Carbaugh. Off the record just a 
moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Poix. Mr. Carbaugh, may I ask you to come back to the witness 
stand a minute? 

Mr. Carpauen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Potx. Mr. Thompson of Texas would like to interrogate you. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Carbaugh, you seem to have in your mind that, 
we should not disturb a processor who has been operating success- 
fully and without complaint on his product for a substantial length 
of time; is that celent 

Mr. Carpauen. No, sir. We feel that some legislation is necessary, 
which I outlined as to type. When we got into this and began to 
study it we began to find a lot of inspecting has been going on which 
apparently is not necessary, and that the matter of ante mortem 
inspection in a plant is not too practical. It must be done in the field. 
We feel that there is so much to this subject that some real study 
should be made. 
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I think maybe even Congress should have an investigator to impar- 
tially go into this thing to find out what is necessary before we do it, 
because I think when we get all through we will find that it is not 
necessary; that we can still protect the public health, but it is not 
necessary to do all of that whieh is proposed at the present time in 
bird-by-bird inspection, both ante mortem and post mortem. 

Mr. THompson. Maybe I should have phrased my question differ- 
ently. I take it you do not want to needlessly burden an operation 
that is very successful at the moment. 

Mr. Carsaven. Exactly. That is right. You asked the question 
about the speed of the line, I believe, or the other gentleman did. 

Actually, in these fast line operations the speed is usually between 
4,000 and 5,000 birds per hour. 

Mr. Jonson. On one line? 

Mr. Carnaven. On one line. There is where the efficiency is, gen- 
tlemen, and why this poultry is moving ever forward and upward, 
because of the volume handled efficiently in the operation and the 
closeness with which it is sold to the public. 

Mr. Tuompson. Quite frankly, in addition to my interest in the 
= I have another interest. We of course all have a dual responsi- 

ility ; to provide a proper agricultural product for public consump- 
tion and also to take a little care of the producer and the small 
processor out in the country. 

I would be very reluctant to see this committee—and I doubt if the 
committee would—take action which would burden the small processor 
to the point where he would have to go out of business. 

Mr. Carsaueu. Sir, I think that the legislation proposed would do 
that in many instances because you could not comply with these regu- 
lations without vast expense and plant expansion and equipment. 
My experience in agriculture over the years is that when you add 
some costs in between the farmer and the consumer in a free market, 
which we have, that that bears more heavily down upon the producer 
than it does on the consumer. 

Mr. Tuompson. Your plan would be to provide somewhere along 
the line the necessary inspection ? 

Mr. Carsaueu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. So that the housewife would get a proper product 
when she goes to the store and buys it, but still it would not burden 
the industry ? 

Mr. Carsaueu. Yes, sir; I think it can be done, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poix. Mr. McIntire has a question. 

Mr. McIntme. Is it your thought that much of this inspection, to 
the extent that you consider it necessary, can be done through the 
vehicle of Federal-State agreements or by State inspection services 
rather than through the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Carsaveu. I think much of the antemortem inspection in the 
field, in the brooder houses and the turkey flocks on the farm—which 
is the most vicious thing we have had to date, on this ornithosis 
proposition—can be handled. We should have some type of field 
officers with competent veterinarians who could get on top of anything 
that happened. 

Mr. Jonnson. I stated to one of the other witnesses that one of my 
turkey breeders had said that if you are going to notice some particular 
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type of disease in turkeys you would never notice it after they were 
crated, but that you had to see them out in the flock. 

Mr. Carsauen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonson. To see the turkey that went around drooping. 

Mr. Carsauen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. You can always notice a sick chicken or a sick turkey 
by the way it acts. 

Mr. Carsauen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. I do not know whether there are some diseases with 
which I am not familiar, which you could not notice that way, but you 
can usually tell the bird by the way it carries itself. 

Mr. Carsavcu. That is my point exactly. That is the place to 
control it. 

Mr. Jounson. This particular farmer told me that you could not 
detect it after you once started getting the bird excited and into the 
crates, since the bird would look the same as any other. 

Mr. Carsauen. That is right; unless he happened to fall over dead 
on the way. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Carpaveu. These things can be protected against. You pro- 
tect them before anybody handles them and before they become a 
menace to any processing plant or workers. 

Mr. Jounson. From what I can hear and see I do not think many of 
these sick birds are coming in. They are being eliminated right at 
home; are they not? 

Mr. Carsauecu. Well, yes, sir; they are. They are eliminated. We 
have to admit that there are some. 

I do not mind talking about myself personally, on the turkey farm 
myself. There is some infection that strikes those turkeys. I do 
not want one of those turkeys to come into my plant unless it is healthy 
and suitable for the public. I would be most pleased to be able to 
have someone come in and check that and supervise as to what should 
come in and what should stay behind. That in my opinion is the way 
to do it. We would certainly welcome it, because it does become a 
problem at times. 

Mr. McIntire. However, Mr. Chairman, you could not lay down 
a requirement that every flock had to be inspected before it moved. 

Mr. Carsauen. No. I donot think youcan. You just cannot make 
everything absolutely perfect. But if we had a flock of turkeys and 
an infection broke out and I were required to report that to the field 
office or be subject to prosecution I think I would go over there and 
say: “Come over here and see this turkey flock.” 

Mr. McIntime. You might, but the person we are interested in 
would not, would he? 

Mr. Carsavucn. That would go for everybody with turkeys or dis- 
eased poultry, for an infection that broke out in the field. If it were 
compulsory for him to report it, as to something aside from just a 
cold or something like that, he would certainly do it. He would 
have to, because he would be subject to a fine if he were caught sending 
diseased birds in. 

Of course, I will say this, Mr. Chairman: I think our industry 
is pretty clean. It is pretty clean. I do not think we have hardly 
anybody who would deliberately want to do these things. But still 
I feel that we should have some type of inspection on it. 
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Mr. Potx. Thank you very much, Mr. Carbaugh. 
Now, Mr. Pringle, we will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR PRINGLE, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, 
ROCKINGHAM POULTRY MARKETING CO-OP, INC., BROADWAY, 
VA. 


Mr. Private. My statement will be very brief. I will save you 
some time, unless you have questions. 

Mr. Potx. Will you identify yourself, please, sir? 

Mr. Private. I am Victor Pringle, assistant general manager of 
the Rockingham Poultry Marketing Co-op, Inc., of Broadway, Va. 

Our co-op operates 6 poultry processing plants, serving over 8,000 
on members and marketing 65 to 70 million pounds a year for 
them. 

We are and have been for the past 15 years processing poultry 
under the pee inspection program administered by the Poultry 
Division of the Department of, Agriculture. 

Because of this we feel fully qualified to attest to the value of 
the inspection program of poultry as a guaranty of wholesomeness 
and protection for the consumer. 

In H. R. 10527 and other identical bills there are the provisions 
necessary to make this program mandatory and workable in a reason- 
able time. It places inspection under the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, to use the present Poultry Division, who has done a 
most worthwhile job for the past 27 years, or make changes as he feels 
necessary for the best administration of a mandatory inspection 
program. 

Having firsthand knowledge and actual experience in working under 
the present voluntary inspection program for the past 15 years we 
are amazed and alarmed by the volume of questionable testimony pre- 
sented by certain witnesses at the Senate hearings that has attempted 
to destroy consumer acceptance of a fine food product. 

We know that our interest in protecting the consumer and delivering 
to her a wholesome food is greater than is the interest of many public 
employees and others not engaged directly in the processing business. 
We resent the inference against the industry made by these people 
at the Senate hearing. We do not feel that it is necessary to injure 
an industry by destroying the confidence of the consumer in the 
product in order to get a mandatory inspection bill. 

I know that the other poultry processors in the State of Virginia 
feel the same way by the fact they have gone on record as being in 
full support of bills containing the provisions of H. R. 10527. Their 
present and past record of usage of the present voluntary inspection 
program also shows their desire to protect the consumer and sell a 
wholesome product. 

Without going into further detail as to why H. R. 10527 is the most 
practical bill to accomplish mandatory inspection, we would like 
to point out our objections to H. R. 12016. 

here are several impracticable features to H. R. 12016 which show 
that it was designed by people not familiar with the problem. 

1. The effective date of January 1, 1957, is wholly impossible to 
meet; anyone stating that date certainly has no conception of the 
magnitude of the poultry industry and the job ahead. 
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2. It would place poultry inspection in an agency that for 50 years 
has been dealing only with inspection of red meats and has had no 
experience with the poultry business. 

3. It would create dual responsibility between the two agencies 
that would only cause confusion and accomplish nothing. 

4. By specifying a definite agency for administration as contained 
in H. R. 12016 it would deny the Secretary of Agriculture the au- 
thority to organize the Department to the best interests of the consumer 
and the poultry industry. It completely disregards the fact that there 
has been developed voluntarily and administered by the Department 
a program of inspection that is unequaled anywhere in the world. 

In line with these facts we strongly support the provisions of H. R. 
10527 and identical bills. 

a you. If there are any questions I would be happy to answer 
them. 

Mr. McInttrg. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pringle, you note in the first part of your statement that: 

We are and have been for the past 15 years processing poultry under the 
present inspection program administered by the Poultry Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Could you state briefly just what arrangement that is? You are a 
cooperative located over in the western side of Virginia in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, if I remember correctly. 

Mr. Prrnete. When we came into it and desired inspection service 
on a voluntary basis an inspection was made of our plant and its physi- 
cal facilities. 

Mr. McIntme. First, to whom did you make a representation ? 

Mr. Princie. We made an application to the Department of Agri- 
culture, in the Poultry Division. 

Mr. McIntire. Not through your State department of agriculture? 

Mr. Prrnewe. No. 

Mr. McIntie. As a processing agency you made a direct applica- 
tion to the Department of Agriculture in Washington? 

Mr. Prinewe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntime. All right, sir. Proceed. 

Mr. Prineve. They inspected the plant as to its physical facilities, 
the source of the water supply, the source of the ice supply. the type 
of people that we had there, the conditions as to toilet facilities and 
washrooms and those sorts of things, and the general overall pattern 
of our building, such as where the live poultry was kept and where the 
dead poultry was kept; and they generally made a survey. After 
that survey was made—and this has happened in several plants as we 
have opened up new ones—their procedure has been identical and they 
have made certain recommendations and requirements as to what was 
necessary in the way of floorspace and to adequately maneuver and 
give protection against flies and protection of the product after it had 
gone through the inspection until it was shipped out for market. 

They furnished us with an inspector who examined each and every 
bird on a post mortem examination and determines its worthiness or 
wholesomeness as human food. If the bird for any reason is con- 
demned in whole or in part, it is discarded into a can and destroyed 
beyond any usability for human consumption. 

he birds which do pass inspection, or the parts of birds—occasion- 


ally we might find a bird that has a damaged leg or a hip tear or some- 
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thing of that kind, which may occur in turkeys; with the balance of 
the bird perfectly healthy—the damaged portion is discarded and 
the usable portion is retained to be sold as food. 

We have no jurisdiction at all over the inspector. He operates as 
he is told to operate by his superiors. He is visited regularly by the 
district men and supervisors who check upon his work. 

If for any reason we feel that he is doing a bad job, either good or 
bad, lenient or too tight, we have permission and we do and we have 
many times called in the district man to get straight on it. Most of 
the times we have found we are wrong, I am sorry to say, but never- 
theless we have nothing to do with the man as to what he discards. 
They do cooperate with us in this respect: If there is anything wrong 
in this I cannot understand it, because I have had the inspector come 
to me and say: 

“If your boys downstairs would clean these poultry up a little bit 
better or do a little better, where we could inspect quicker, we could 
get a little more production off the line.” 

They have been able to come to us and say: 

“By changing your placement of equipment or changing the type 
of equipment or by some little procedure you can do a more economical 
and better job.” 

They have cooperated with us in full from that angle. 

So as our having any opportunity to coerce or intimidate an 
inspector is concerned, that is a bunch of junk. 

Mr. McIntime. For this service you pay the Department of Agri- 
culture a fee? 

Mr. Prineie. We pay the Department of Agriculture a regular 
monthly fee. 

Mr. McIntime. On a tonnage basis? 

Mr. Prinatz. No; it is on a weekly basis at the present time, plus 
overtime, plus annual leave, plus vacation time. 

Mr. McIntme. On the basis of a man’s time, rather than on the 
volume which goes by him ? 

Mr. Prinetz. On an 8-hour day, 40-hour a week basis. 

Mr. McInrime. As you are operating now every bird is inspected 
on that line? 

Mr. Prineote. That is quite right. 

Mr. McIntie. Are you shipping most of your products eviscerated 
or New York dressed ? 

Mr. Prrnetz. One hundred percent eviscerated. 

Mr. McInttre. One hundred percent eviscerated ¢ 

Mr. Prinoiz. We have not had the New York dress for several 
years. 

Mr. McInvrmer. You have referred to the removal of a part.. That is 
a matter of a physical defect rather than a pathological problem ? 

Mr. Prinexn. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McIntire. You have found this arrangement to be very 
satisfactory ? 

Mr. Prinetx. Very satisfactory ; yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntme. I am sure the reputation of the Rockingham product 
is proof of the quality you put out. 

r. Prrnatx. We do enjoy it very much. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you know whether or not a large percentage of 
the dressed poultry in Virginia moves under inspection? Could you 
give us some idea? 
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Mr. Prrnetx. I would say the poultry that is produced in Virginia 
is such that at least 80 percent of it moves out under Federal inspection. 
Mr. McIntire. Is there much movement of live poultry across the 
a inp from the Virginia farmers to processing plants in other 
tates ¢ 

Mr. Prrneiz. Between Virginia and West Virginia there is a little. 
We do some of that ourselves. There is some bringing into West 
Virginia and some taking into there. 

There is some movement into Pennsylvania, also. There is some 
possibly going into New York City as a live item, but a very meager 
amount. 

Mr. McIntire. Your plants have been in operation from your start 
of about 15 years ago. At the present time how many people do you 
employ on your dressing lines, just roughly ? 

Mr. Prrneve. You mean in all of the plants, sir? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes; your total cooperative operation ? 

Mr. Prrneix. Around 1,000. 

Mr. McIntire. What has been the incidence of any pathological 
infection on the part of those employees, over the experience of you 
folks as poultry processors ? 

Mr. Prinete. We have had very few cases. The usual thing that 
we have run into, as we have for years—I have been in the poultry 
business for 35 years and it has been the same way—is that once in a 
while you will get a person who is allergic to feathers, the same as 

eople are allergic to fur. You will get a rash breaking out on them. 
Bongetionte it can be cleared up and sometimes they cannot come back. 
It is more of an allergy than anything else. 

There is a breaking out on people who do not keep their hands as 
clean as they should, sometimes referred to as the “chicken itch” as 
they call it, which is more or less of a minor skin infection. 

So far as any difficulty is concerned with anybody contracting any 
disease of any kind, I have no knowledge of it whatsoever. 

Mr. McIntire. That is your experience with handling these numbers 
of people ; both men and women, I appreciate ? 

Mr. Prrnete. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McIntire. You have had no incident that you recall where there 
has been a serious illness from poultry-borne disease? 

Mr. Prrnete. The only one incident that I can recall at all—and I 
am sure this will cover it—was a questionable infection. There was a 
questionable eye infection at one time about 3 years ago in 1 plant. 
There was a question as to whether it might be a Newcastle infection, 
or whether it was not a Newcastle infection. The thing passed in a 
week or two and I do not think it was ever determined whether it was 
or was not. 

Mr. McIntire. If it were a Newcastle infection, do you recall that 
across the industry that particular problem was aounbel? 

Mr. Prrnetz. Not as an infection, no. 

Mr. McIntire. Newcastle is certainly across the industry. 

Mr. Privetz. Yes. It has been pretty well eliminated in the last 
few years. 

Mr. McIntire. That is right but it has been in practically every 
major producing area. 

Mr. Prrverz. That is right. 
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Mr. McIntire. There have been literally thousands and thousands 
of people who have been processing birds that have been infected or 
placed in an immune position by Newcastle. 

Mr. Prinete. Yes. Our plants will average the equivalent of 
80,000 to 100,000 head a day. With that many going on for the year, 
so far as inspection is concerned, it is practically nothing. 

Mr. Potx. We will be very glad to hear from the representatives of 
the Department at this time. 

I have the name of Mr. Hermon I. Miller, Director, Poultry Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Mr. Miller, will you please come forward ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Potx. We shall be very glad to have your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF HERMON I. MILLER, DIRECTOR, POULTRY DIVI- 
SION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY 
NATHAN KOENIG, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATOR; 
CHARLES W. BUCY, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE; AND DR. ROY E. WILLIE, CHIEF, INSPECTION 
BRANCH, POULTRY DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
SERVICE 


Mr. Mitter. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to 
introduce Charlie Bucy, who is from the General Counsel’s office. 
Mr. Bucy is very familiar with all of these bills and if he can help you 
by discussing the differences between them, I am sure he would be very 
glad to do so. 

I would like to ask Dr. Roy E. Willie, who is the Chief of the 
Poultry Inspection Branch of the Poultry Division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, to sit at the table with me, if I might. 

Mr. Potx. Yes, sir; that is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Mitter. I would like to state that Dr. Willie has been with 
the poultry inspection activities in the Department since 1929 and 
he has moved all the way through the various jobs in the Poultry 
Inspection Service and he has a great deal of knowledge about the 
problems involved in poultry inspection. If he can help you in any 
way in this discussion, I am sure he shall be glad to do so. 

We welcome the opportunity you have given us in the Department 
of Agriculture to take yet in this hearing on bills to require com- 
pulsory inspection for wholesomeness of poultry and poultry products. 
These bills provide for the compulsory inspection by the United States 
Department of Agriculture of poultry and poultry products. While 
the Department favors the objective of compulsory poultry inspection 
sought by all of the bills introduced on this subject, it has concluded 
that H. R. 10527, and other bills identical therewith, such as H. R. 
10514, H. R. 10807, H. R. 11245, H. R. 11370, H. R. 11411, are desirable 
bills with certain amendments which we will suggest. We believe that, 
with the amendments we suggest, H. R. 10527, and all similar bills, 
would be desirable from the standpoint of consumers, producers, and 
the poultry industry. Therefore, the Department recommends the en- 
actment of one of these bills with certain amendments. Since the 
bills are identical, for brevity we shall refer only to H. R. 10527, 
a bill introduced by the chairman of this committee. The amendments 
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we are proposing are for the purpose of making this bill more effective 
and to clarify the language in certain respects. 

The Department recommends H. R. 10527 as a basis for legislative 
action because, unlike H. R. 12016, H. R. 11458, and H. R. 11800 
and any other bill not identical to H. R. 10527, H. R. 10527 (1) pro- 
vides for gradual application of the inspection activity so as to provide 
the time needed by both the administering agency and the industry 
to meet the demands of a compulsory inspection program; (2) does 
not specify the administering agency of the Department but leaves this 
decision to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture in keeping 
with the principle long recognized by Congress; (8) provides au- 
thority—particularly as we would amend H. R. 10527—to require both 
ante mortem and post mortem inspections but leaves the details of in- 
spection procedures to be prescribed by regulation; and (4) provides, 
oleakty, for authority to appropriate the necessary funds to carry out 
the purposes of the act. Thus we feel that generally H. R. 10527, as 
we recommend it be amended, will provide the Department. with an 
act under which it can develop and administer a sound and effective 
poultry inspection program. 

The Department of Agriculture conducts many food-inspection 
programs under various authorities provided by Congress. All red 
meat which enters interstate commerce is inspected for wholesomeness 
under the Federal Meat Inspection Act passed in 1906. The golden 
anniversary of this red-meat-inspection program is now being cele- 
brated. The Department also conducts an inspection service for 
processed fruits and vegetables and a comprehensive poultry-inspec- 
tion service under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946. The food- 
inspection programs carried on under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act are of a service, nonmandatory nature, since this law does not 
give the Department authority to impose requirements for inspection 
of agricultural products moving in interstate commerce. Therefore, 
these inspection programs are available on a voluntary basis, as a 
service that is helpful both to industry and consumer groups. 

In poultry marketing, the Department provides three different types 
of service. It may be helpful in your consideration of compulsory 
poultry inspection legislation to review briefly these three nonmanda- 
tory services. 

(1) Inspection for wholesomeness: This service provides for de- 
tailed inspection of individual birds at the time of processing. The 
consumer can recognize when this inspection service has been per- 
formed by a distinguishing mark which is in the form of a circle 
and contains within this circle, “U. S, Inspected for Wholesomeness.” 
This guarantees the consumer that the ready-to-cook poultry covered 
by this mark was processed in a plant which met the ri 7 sanitary 
facility and operating requirements of the United States Toattieens 
of Agriculture, and, further, that at the time of evisceration every 
individual bird was examined by a qualified inspector, either a veter1- 
narian or a lay inspector under the direct supervision of a veterinarian, 
to determine its fitness for human food. Any bird which is not con- 
sidered suitable for human food is condemned on the spot by the 
inspector and so treated as to preclude its use for human food 

The regulations under which inspection for wholesomeness is con- 
dueted represent the experienc of a 28-year period during which this 
program fan been in operation. They have been developed in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Administrative Procedures Act, 
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which permits the public to participate in the formulation of such 
regulations. The standards set forth in these regulations are ex- 
tremely high. They incorporate the views of many scientists and of 
public health agencies. In fact, the sanitation requirements of these 
regulations provided the pattern for the suggested code for poultry 
plant sanitation which was published by the United States Public 
Health Service, and developed through the cooperation of public 
health agencies and industry. 

The poultry inspection for wholesomeness program has received 
wide acceptance. The use of this service has been expanding very 
rapidly in the last few years. In 1951, for example, only 145 plants 
made use of this service; whereas today there are approximately 300. 
In addition, there are approximately 125 applications for this service 
in various stages of clearance. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you have in your statement somewhere an esti- 
mate of the total number of plants so that we could get this figure 
in perspective ? 

Mr. Mituer. The only information we have on that, Mr. McIntire, 
is a Department survey, made about a year and a half ago, which 
indicated that there are about 650 or 700 of what we call line processing 
plants that process 30,000 pounds of produce a week or more. That 
is the information we have on this. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr, Miter. In 1955, approximately 114 billion pounds of poultry 
were eviscerated under this program. This quantity represents about 
25 percent of all poultry sold off farms that year. It represents 
approximately 50 percent of the poultry moving in interstate com- 
merce, 

I would like to underscore that “approximately” because that is 
just an educated estimate. 

Mr. McInuire. Let me interrupt you again, if I may, Mr. Miller. 
What do you mean by “of all poultry sold off farms”? 

Mr. Muturr. Taking the total production on farms and removing 
from it the consumption of products raised and used on farms, That 
reference was to poultry raised on farms, poultry, turkeys and ducks. 

Mr, Jounson. And 25 percent of the industry is doing it volun- 
tarily ? 

Mr. Mitirr. Twenty-five percent of the product sold off of farms 
is inspected ; that is, taking the total sales off farms and dividing it 
into the total amount which is inspected. 

The poultry inspection service is under the supervision of highly 
qualified veterinary personnel. The staff of 425 professional people 
includes 300 veterinarians. There are some staff members who have 
been with this service since its inception 28 years ago. All those en- 
gaged in this work are employees of the Department, or are State 
employees licensed by this Department under a cooperative agreement 
with Federal supervision. 

(2) Grading for quality: This service provides for the determina- 
tion of quality of processed poultry. The consumer can recognize the 
poultry product which has been processed and graded for quality by 
the Department by a shield-shaped mark containing within it words 
to designate its quality, which would be U.S. grade A, U. S. grade B, 
or U.S. grade C. Grading service on bulk packages of poultry can 
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only be performed on those birds which were processed in an approved 
plant meeting the same sanitary and operation requirements as used 
in plants processing under the Department’s inspection for wholesome- 
ness program. 

That refers to dressed poultry, not ready-to-cook er 

The official grade marks on individual consumer packaged prod- 
ucts can only be used on ready-to-cook poultry which has been in- 
spected and approved for wholesomeness. The purpose of the grad- 
ing service is to facilitate marketing at all levels of distribution 
through the use of standard grade designations of quality. In 1955, 
approximately 500 milhon pounds of poultry were graded under this 
program. 

Certification for quality is performed by qualified individuals who 
are licensed by this Department after carefully deter mining their 
qualifications. Licensees are closely supervised and their work is 
continually evaluated by civil servant supervisory personnel. 

Mr. McIntire. That is not the same personnel that does the inspec- 
tion work on wholesomeness ? 

Mr. Miter. No; we have made a provision where we do cross- 
licensing under this for the sake of making the greatest use of person- 
nel, but that is used very restrictively. 

Mr. McIntire. But your inspection service for wholesomeness is 
separate and apart from the inspection service on grading? 

Mr. Muuer. Yes, sir; that is right. They are two separate activi- 
ties. 

(3) Plant sanitation program: This service program provides for 
plants to operate under Department of Agriculture supervision when 
processing poultry into dressed form to assure that the plant complies 
with rigid sanitary facility and operation requirements during 
processing. This service is necessary to provide evidence that poultry 
1s processed in a sanitary manner when it is moved as dressed poultry 
into plants for further processing under official inpection into canned 
or ready-to-cook form. 

Unlike red meat, poultry is not always eviscerated in the same estab- 
lishment where slaughtered. The sanitation program for plants pro- 
ducing dressed poultry which may later move to a plant for further 
processing under official inspection was inaugurated in 1951. This 
was done to assure that all poultry was processed in a sanitary manner 
from the time of slaughter until shipment from the plant in processed 
form. 

Since it is not possible to determine with definiteness whether 
poultry is fit for human food until evisceration takes place, no cer- 
tification is made regarding wholesomeness under this plant sanitation 
program. ‘The label distinctly states that the product is dressed 
poultry processed under USDA sanitary standards. It also makes 
clear that this dressed poultry was neither inspected for wholesome- 
ness, nor graded for quality. Moreover, this label can be used only 
on bulk containers and cannot appear on individual consumer 
packages. 

This plant sanitation service is performed only by qualified licensed 
and closely ellen by civil-service supervisory personnel. In 
1955, about 1.7 billion pounds of poultry were processed in the plants 
certified under this program. 
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Mr. McIntiee. Pardon an interruption again, Mr. Miller, but I 
want to get these questions in at the proper point. In your plant, 
sanitation program, these same plants. are under the supervision of 
State or municipal bureaus or divisions of public health, are they not? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, they may be. 

Mr. McIntire. That is not your responsibility ? 

Mr. Miuuer. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. But in addition to your inspection for plant in- 
spection, there may also be the local authority of the Bureau of Public 
Health in the State? 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

This service is primarily for the purpose of providing feeder plants. 
In other words, the dressed poultry is prepared in this plant under the 
same sanitary requirements as if it were done in the eviscerating 
establishments. 

I think the records will show that there were 46 plants of this kind 
that disappeared from the scene in Iowa in the past few years. 

Mr. Jounson. You mean that one operation is clone in one place and 
another, in another ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes; that has been true. 

Mr. Jounson. You may cover this later, but is it not a fact that 
poultry can be perfectly healthful and if it is not properly cooled and 
handled, it can be rendered unhealthful ? 

Mr. Mixer. Yes; it is a perishable commodity. 

Mr. McIntire. Would you put your label for wholesomeness on a 
product where they did the eviscerating work and the dressed poultry 
came from a plant that did not meet your standards of sanitation ? 

Mr. Miuurr. There must be a certification on it. The product must 
be produced under the supervision of the Department, or we would 
not certify it. 

Mr. Jounson. Where you certify the product as to sanitation, they 
have to have proper cooling, and so forth ? 

Mr. Miturr. Yes. There is a requirement that the temperature 
must be reduced to a certain level, I think to 40°, before leaving the 
plant. 

The present interest in making poultry inspection compulsory under 
Federal law represents a development which logically stems from 
the experience gained over the years under the Department’s voluntary 
program. During the last 2 or 3 years, this interest has grown to the 
point where proposals for such legislation are being supported by most 
of the farm organizations as well as industry and consumer groups. 
Perhaps a brief description of some of the changes which have taken 
place in the production and marketing pattern for poultry will be 
helpful in considering legislation for compulsory poultry inspection. 

During the last 20 years, poultry-meat production from both chick- 
ens and turkeys has increased from 2.9 billion pounds live weight in 
the 1935-39 period to 6.6 billion pounds in 1955. The per capita pro- 
duction of poultry meats has also increased. Despite a growing 
population, consumers have been provided with about 80 percent more 
chicken meat and 120 percent more turkey meat in recent years than 
was true in the period of the late thirties. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you have figures showing the percentage of poul- 
try production that is now being produced under inspection ‘ 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. It is about 25 percent of the sales off of farms 
of poultry that is being processed under inspection. 
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The type of poultry beimg produced has also changed, and areas 
of production lkewise have changed. In the early thirties, prac- 
tically all of the poultry meat came from the general type farm, and 
chicken meat produced was largely a byproduct of egg production. 
Today, the great bulk of al poultry meat marketed comes from com- 
mercial-type operations. 

The eggs farms are big, too. Where you have a concentration of 
the population, there are a lot of large flocks in these large estab- 
lishments. 

The phenomenal growth of the commercial broiler mdustry is un- 
doubtedly familiar to the members of this committee. Commercial 
broiler production was hardly recognized as an industry in the late 
thirties. In recent years, the number of broilers produced has ex- 
ceeded 1 billion head per year. The production of turkeys likewise 
has become highly commercialized, and turkey production is becoming 
concentrated in specific geographical areas. This centralization of 
poultry-meat production has brought into being mass movements of 
poultry products in interstate commerce. As a result of this great 
change to commercial production units, substantial advances have 
been made in processing and marketing methods. Today most of the 
industry is well equipped with modern sanitary facilities and the 
skills needed to produce high quality products. 

The retail merchandising of poultry has changed rapidly, too. 
Today the housewife is offered poultry as a convenience food item to 
the same extent, if not to a greater extent, than most other foods. 
During the past 20 years, the product offered for sale has moved 
through the phases from live to dressed or “New York dressed,” to 
birds which are ready to cook, and more recently to such convenience 
foods as fully prepared dinners, boned chicken and poultry-meat pies 
which require no preparation by the housewife other than heating. 

Mr. Jonnson. How would you show your inspection on one of 
those pies ? 

Mr. Mitzxr. On poultry, the indicia, the round circle is on the pie. 

Mr, Jonnson. I see. 

Mr. Miter. These trends are undoubtedly the cause of the tre- 
mendous expansion in the use of the Department’s inspection services 
and also the reason why there is increasing interest in making poultry 
inspection mandatory by law. 

There are, of course, some definite limitations to the benefits to be 
derived from compulsory oo. inspection. These must be recog- 
nized as openly as possible for the simple reason that compulsory 
inspection at processing plants is not the cure-all that some of its 
advocates anticipate. 

For example, compulsory inspection will not eliminate the possi- 
bility, that exists with all foods, of people becoming ill after eating 
a meal either at home or in a restaurant. No inspection program, no 
matter how rigid, could completely eliminate the occurrence of human 
sickness resulting from the consumption of any food product. This 
is true because reports of food-poisoning cases reveal that. practically 
all of them result from mishandling the product after it leaves the 
processing plant where it could be inspected. Such cases of illness 
are usually the result of mishandling of the food product in the 
home or in the public eating establishments. 
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Also, seizures of poultry in marketing channels will not be com- 

letely eliminated through the imposition of compulsory inspection. 
\fost food seizures result from improper handling or damage during 
marketing—that is, after the product leaves the processing plant. 
Therefore, compulsory inspection at the processing plant would not 
eliminate those types of seizures. However, if legislation for com- 
pulsory poultry inspection should eliminate the movement of dressed 
poultry in interstate commerce, except to plants operating under 
inspection as is contemplated under H. R. 10527, the seizures of 
poultry would be reduced since records indicate that most seizures are 
of dressed poultry rather than the ready-to-cook poultry items. 

There is also some misconception about the extent of coverage 
that would be provided through a compulsory poultry inspection pro- 
gram under Federal law. We should like to point out that such a 
Federal law would primarily control poultry moving in interstate 
commerce, The elimination of unwholesome poultry produced for 
sales in intrastate commerce could only be brought about by an active 
program on the part of local authorities. We in the Department 
would, of course, want to assist these local authorities in every way 
possible as we are now doing. 

We have prepared a statement listing our recommended amend- 
ments to H. R. 10527 for inclusion in the record. We have also pre- 
pared and submit, for convenient reference of the committee, a com- 
parative draft showing how these amendments would change H. R. 
10527. 

I will not take up the time of the committee by enumerating in 
detail the amendments recommended. I intend only to discuss some 
of the major provisions of the bill and the more important amend- 
ments. However, I shall be happy to answer any questions regarding 
any of the recommended amendments. 

. Potx. Do you wish to put those in the record at this point? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. PotK. Without objection that material may be included in the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Miter. Let me put them in at the end of my statement, 
Mr. Polk. 

Mr. Potx. All right. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Pork. On the record. 

The committee will meet at 2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon in this 
room. Thank you very much, gentlemen. The hearing is adjourned. 

(Thereupon, the hearing was adjourned to reconvene at 2 p. m. 
Wednesday, July 18, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 18, 1956 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Povuttry SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Poultry Subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture met, 
pursuant to recess, at 2 p. m., in room 1310, New House Office Building, 
the Hon. James G. Polk (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Potx. The committee will please come to order. 

When the committee recessed yesterday afternoon, Mr. Miller of 
the Poultry Division and his associates were on the witness stand. 
Mr. Miller, will you come forward and you may bring with you your 
assistants and we shall be glad to hear your further testimony. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HERMON I. MILLER. DIRECTOR, POUL- 
TRY DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY NATHAN KOENIG, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; DR. 
ROY E. WILLIE, CHIEF, INSPECTION BRANCH, POULTRY DIVI- 
SION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; AND CHARLES W. 
BUCY, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


As I recall you had finished your general statement and had just 
about reached the point where you were going to discuss the amend- 
ments; is that right? 

Mr. Murr. That is right, 

Mr. Potx. May I suggest that you proceed from there. May I 
ask: Are the amendments that you have submitted to us now substan- 
tially the same amendments that were submitted in the letter dated 
July 9, 1956, from Mr. True D. Morse, Acting Secretary, on this bill? 

Mr. Miiter. Yes, but in more detail telling where to strike out 
and so on. 

Mr. Poix. I was wondering which would be the most expeditious 
manner in which to handle this problem. Would it be through the 
letter from the Department in which the Department recommends 
the enactment of H. R. 10527 with modifications herein advocated or 
would you prefer to use the more elaborate statement that you have 
here? 

Mr. Miter. This is the plan I had, Mr. Chairman. We repro- 
duced the bill, 10527, with our amendments in it identified for the 
use of the committee, I had not intended in the remaining portion 
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of my prepared statement to go into those details. I thought this 
would provide the committee and the working staff of the committee 
a good way to see the amendments and how the bill would appear 
with the amendments in it and we also have this document which 
names the line and the change of each amendment as we would make 
it. We have the details of the amendment and here the bill as it would 
appear amended with the old language and the new language in it. 

Mr. Potx. We are glad to have that material and may I say that I 
believe you have prepared a very good set of recommendations with 
reference to amendments to the bill and we will be very glad to hear 
you at this time. 

Mr. Mitter. The rest of this statement has to do with some general 
comments concerning certain provisions in the bill and the rest of the 
comments concerning reasons for some of the most important amend- 
ments. 

First, section 4. This section authorizes the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to designate cities or areas where all poultry handled and sold 
would be subject to the provisions of the act. Under this provision 
all slaughtered poultry and poultry products handled or sold in such 
a designated city or area would be subject to the inspection require- 
ments even though they did not move in interstate commerce. We 
favor this provision because (a) it would make it possible for the Seec- 
retary of Agriculture, in cooperation with local groups, to establish 
such a program in a designated city or area, thereby coordinating all 
poultry inspection activities and contributing to orderly marketing 
since section 18 (b) provides authority for the Secretary to license 
employees of other governmental agencies to carry out the pu 
of this act, and (0) this provision would make it possible for the Sec- 
retary to take such action to insure to the extent possible the whole- 
someness of poultry and poultry products sold in major metropolitan 
areas and which would aid in the enforcement of this act. It is con- 
templated that this authority would be used only to designate large 
consuming centers, rather than production areas or areas where poul- 
try products are handled in relatively minor quantities. 

Next is section 5. This section embodies the requirement that the 
Secretary of Agriculture inspect poultry and poultry products. We 
are merely suggesting a clarifying change in the ange . Our 
amendment will remove any doubt as to the authority of the Secrstar y 
of Agriculture to require both post-mortem and ante-mortem inspec- 
tions. The nature, extent, and detail of an effective inspection system, 
however, can best be developed in regulations to be issued by the 
Secretary so that changes may be made, as circumstances require, 
without amendments to the organic act. 

We recommend that the labeling provisions of section 7 be amended 
to vest the Secretary with authority under the bill which he now has 
with respect to the labeling of meat and meat products under the 
meat inspection act. 

In section 10 we are suggesting rather substantial changes in order 
to include the requirement that handlers of poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts keep records, as well as make them available. 

Inasmuch as the word “knowingly” modifies many of the pro- 
hibited acts, the penalties for violations in section 12 should not also 
require proof of wilfullness, a requirement not contained in either 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of the Meat Inspection Act. We 
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also believe that the penalties should be changed to bring them closer 
to the penalties for similar offenses under the Meat Inspection Act. 
Provision should be expressly made for holding the principal respon- 
sible for the acts of his agent committed within the scope of his 
employment so as to prevent escaping responsibility for violations. 
Section 15, which deals with exemptions, should be rewritten to 
allow the Secretary to provide exemptions by regulation rather than 
requiring individual certificates where large numbers of persons are 
affected like the producer exemption. It should also provide for 
authority to exempt retail dealers in designated areas with respect to 
processing connected with direct sales to consumers in stores where 
done, That is aimed at cutting up poultry in retail stores. It should 
be made clear that no exemption on the ground of impracticability can 
extend beyond July 1, 1960; that is, 2 years after the act becomes 
fully effective. This limited exemption period will make it possible 
to prevent hardship and provide for an orderly shift to compulsory 
inspection. 

Section 17 should be rewritten so that the provisions governing 
poultry imports will be similar to those now in effect with respect 
to meat imports. 

Under subsection (a) of section 18, the provisions of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act would not apply to poultry and poultry 
products to the extent of the application of this poultry inspection 
act under the regulations promulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The purpose of this is to avoid overlapping jurisdiction of the two 
acts and therefore prevent needless duplication of effort. At the same 
time it would provide that the provisions of the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act would apply to any circumstances beyond the application 
of this poultry inspection act and also prevent any gaps in the appli- 
cation of the two laws. The Department believes that this subsection 
(a) is appropriate in that it insures complete coverage without du- 
plication. 

We are recommending a new section relating to the cost of inspec- 
tion. This section makes the cost of overtime inspection a responsi- 
bility of the processor; the cost of inspection during regular hours a 
cost of the Government. This is the same arrangement that presently 
exists for red meat inspection. 

Mr. Porx. What is your recommendation on that? You say you are 
recommending a new section. Do you have it? 

Mr. Mirier. Yes; we have the language written. 

Mr. Potx. I was curious. I did not mean to break in on your testi- 
mony, but I was curious. 

Mr. Mintzer. I can read our suggestion. 

Mr. Poxx. If it is not too long. 

Mr. Miter. It is very short. 

Section 18 becomes— 


The cost of inspection rendered under the requirements of this Act shall be borne 
by the United States except the cost of overtime. 


That is on page 18 of this proposed draft of the bill: 


The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized in his discretion to pay employees 
employed in establishments subject to the provisions of this Act for all overtime 
work performed at such establishments at such rates as he may determine and 
to accept from such establishments wherein such overtime work is performed 
reimbursement for any sums paid out by him for such overtime work. 
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Mr. Potx. Would you care to elaborate a little bit on that particular 
issue ¢ 

Mr. Mirier. You see, the regular workweek of the employee would 
be 40 hours. That is the present arrangement and I assume it would 
continue. The proposal would be that the Government would fur- 
nish inspection during the 40-hour workweek. However, if a plant 
found it necessary to operate 10 hours on Monday, this would give 
the Secretary of Ritch ure authority to collect for 2 additional hours 
from the processor and give the Secretary authority to pay the work- 
er at overtime rates for the 2 hours he worked overtime. Under the 
present arrangement we have the 40-hour workweek based on the first 
five, 8-hour days. That is the reason I mentioned on Monday if he 
worked 8 hours he would get overtime for 2 hours’ work. His whole 
week would be in that case 42 if he worked no more overtime dur- 
ing the week. 

Mr. Poitx. You may proceed. 

Mr. Miter. We are also suggesting some minor clarifying changes 
in section 22. We fully support the intent of this section which is to 
yermit carrying out the purposes of this act as orderly and efficient- 
. as possible. The 2-year interim period before this act would be- 
come fully applicable will provide ample time for the administering 
agency to recruit and train personnel which will be necessary to carry 
on the workload and will also provide ample time for processors who 
will need to equip themselves in order to comply with the requirements 
of regulations governing the mandatory inspection program. The 
provision enabling persons who apply for the inspection service to 
receive it prior to July 1, 1958, is good because it permits the in- 
spection program to be put into effect gradually and in a more 
orderly manner than if all plants had to meet the program require- 
ments on one specific day. 

I would like to comment on that. We have presently 300 plants 
under the service. We have applications for 125 lying in various 
stages of clearance. Conceivably those 300 plus the 125 and more 
would already be under the service by July 1, 1958, so that after 
that date or on that date you would not have a big bulge of work- 
load where you did not have time to train people and the plants did 
not have time to get ready. We have had some experience with that 
kind of thing and we think this is good for that. All encourage- 
ment would be used in the interim to get as many plants as possible 
meeting the requirements before the deadline date. 

In conclusion I want to emphasize that the legislation now under 
consideration is extremely important from the standpoint of con- 
sumers, producers, and the poultry industry in general. We in the 
Department want to do all we can to assist in the development of a 
good bill. We shall be glad to answer any questions you may have 
and also assist the committee staff in any way that may be desired. 

We have these 2 documents, 1 that gives the details on amendments 
and the reasons for each amendment stated in parentheses following 
the details of the amendment. I would like to have that made avail- 
able in the record and then the copy of the amended bill as it would 
appear if the amendments we suggest were followed. 

Mr. Poix. Without objection that material will be included in the 
record. 
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(Material referred to follows :) 


AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 10527 AND IDENTICAL BILLS SUGGESTED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


(Reasons for amendments are set forth in parentheses) 


SECTION 5 


1. On page 4, at the end of line 4, delete the comma and insert “or adulterated”. 

(The word “adulterated” is defined in a subsequent amendment, the reason for 
which will be explained later. The addition of the word here is to make sec. 5 
consistent. ) 

2. On page 4, line 6, delete “inspection (ante mortem,”. 

3. On page 4, line 7, delete ‘post mortem, or both)” and insert “ante mortem 
and post mortem inspection”. 

4. On page 4, line 11, after the word “All”, insert the word “poultry”. 

(The Department feels that these changes will clearly remove any doubt as 
to the authority of the Secretary to perform both ante-mortem and post-mortem 
inspections. ) 

5. On page 4, line 12, after the word “unwholesome”, insert “or adulterated”. 


SECTION 6 
6. On page 5, line 12, delete the period and add “or adulterated”. 


SECTION 7 


7. On page 5, line 16, after the word “wholesome,” insert “and not adulterated”. 

8. On page 5, lines 20 and 21, delete the first “and”; after the word “address” 
insert “of the processor and the” and delete “or an”. 

9. On page 6, line 1, after the word “shall,” insert “at the time such product 
leaves the official establishment”. 

10. On page 6, line 5, delete the first “and”; and after “address” insert “of 
the processor and the”; and delete “or”. 

11. On page 6, line 6, delete the colon and insert a period. 

12. On page 6, line 7, delete “Provided, That” and capitalize “the”. 

13. On page 6, line 8, after the word “used” insert “in lieu of the name and 
address of the processor”. 

(These amendments are to clarify the intention of the provision that both 
the name and address and plant number of the processor will be required but 
the name and address of a distributor may be used in place of that of the 
processor so long as the plant number of the official establishment where the 
product is processed is also on the container.) 

14. On page 6, line 17, insert after the period following “prohibited” the 
following new sentence: “No poultry products inspected or. required to be 
inspected pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall be sold or offered for sale 
by any person, firm, or corporation under any false or deceptive name; but 
established trade name or names which are usual to such products and which 
are not false and deceptive and which shall be approved by the Secretary are 
permitted.” 

(This amendment incorporates language presently in the Meat Inspection 
Act to make clear that the Secretary’s authority with respect to labeling under 
H. R. 10527 is comparable to that exercised under the Meat Inspection Act for 
which there is long precedent.) 

SECTION 8 


15. On page 7, lines 13 and 14, delete “in commerce, or the introduction, deliv- 
ery for introduction,”. 

16. On page 7, line 15, insert after the word “or” the words “delivery or’ and 
delete the comma after “in commerce” and insert “or in a designated city or 
area,”. 

17. On page 7, delete lines 20 to 23, and reletter the subsequent sections in 
alphabetical order starting with (b) respectively. 

(The reason for these three suggested amendments is to provide for uniform 
provision applicable to interstate commerce transactions and transactions in 
designated areas.) 

18. On page 8, line 2, insert after the word “unwholesome” the words “or 
adulterated”. 
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19. On page 8, line 3, subsection (d) is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Knowingly and falsely making or issuing, altering, forging, simulating, 
or counterfeiting any official inspection certificate, memorandum, mark, or other 
identification, or device for making such mark or identification, used in connec- 
tion with the inspection of poultry or poultry products under this Act, or know- 
ingly causing, procuring, aiding, assisting in, or being a party to, such false 
making, issuing, altering, forging, simulating, or counterfeiting, or knowingly 
possessing, without promptly notifying the Secretary of Agriculture or his rep- 
resentative, uttering, publishing, or using as true, or causing to be uttered, pub- 
lished, or used as true, any such falsely made or issued, altered, forged, simu- 
lated, or counterfeited official inspection certificate, memorandum, mark, or 
other identification, or device for making such mark or identification, or know- 
ingly representing that any poultry or poultry product has been officially in- 
spected under authority of this Act when such poultry or poultry product has 
in fact not been so inspected.” 

(This proposed amendment is for the purpose of making the same prohibi- 
tions applicable to inspection marks, devices, certificates, etc., under the bill as 
oe applicable to all permissive programs by reason of Public Law 272 of the 84th 
Jong. ) 

20. On page 9, at the end of line 10, delete the comma after the word “courts”. 

(The punctuation of the provision as presently written may be construed as 
limiting the availability of information to government officials to that relevant 
in judicial proceedings under the act.) 

21. On page 9, line 20, after the words “may be” insert “permitted to be’. 

(This is for clarification as to the Secretary’s discretion.) 


SECTION 10 


22. On page 10, line 5, after the word “Act”, strike the remainder of the section 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “persons engaged in the business of 
processing, transporting, shipping, or receiving poultry slaughtered for human 
consumption or poultry products in commerce or in a designated city or area, or 
holding such products so received shall maintain records showing, to the extent 
that they are concerned therewith, the receipt, delivery, sale, movement, or dispo- 
sition of poultry and poultry products and shall, upon the request of a duly 
authorized representative of the Secretary, permit him at reasonable times to 
have aceess to and to copy all such records.” 

(This amendment is for the purpose of requiring the keeping of records by 
persons subject to the proposed bill and the making of such records available and 
also the elimination of immunity and exemption of carriers from the provisions 
of the act. The requirement of availability without a requirement for the keeping 
of records could, in the opinion of the Department, well be meaningless. ) 


SECTION 12 


23. On page 11, line 6, delete the word “wilfully”. 

(Inasmuch as the word “knowingly” modifies many of the prohibited acts, 
the penalties for violations in sec. 12 should not also require proof of wilfulness, 
a requirement not contained in either the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act or the 
Meat Inspection Act.) 

24. On page 11, line 9, delete the words “six months” and insert “one year”. 

25. On page 11, line 10, delete the figure “$1,000” and insert “$5,000”. 

26. On page 11, line 13, delete the word “one” and insert the word “two”. 

(These 3 amendments would change the penalties for a first offense from 
6 months and $1,000 fine to 1-year and a $5,000 fine. The Meat Inspection Act 
presently provides penalties of 2 years or $10,000 fine for all offenses. The 
2-year penalty for a repeated violation would be comparable to the Meat In- 
spection Act. This will bring the penalties for similar offenses under both 
acts closer.) 

27. On page 11, insert at the end of line 15 the following: “When con- 
struing or enforcing the provisions of said sections, the act, omission, or 
failure of any person acting for or employed by any individual, partnership, 
corporation, or association within the scope of his employment of office shall 
in every. case be deemed the act, omission, or failure of such individual, part- 
nership, corporation, or association, as well as such person,” 

(This amendment would make the principal responsible for the acts of his 
agent committed. within the scope of his employment so that both the agent 
and the principal would be held responsible for such acts eonstituting viola- 
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tions. This same provision is incorporated in numerous other regulatory 
statutes. It would seem desirable to have a similar provision for enforcement 
against violating principals under this act who otherwise may shift the blame 
to subordinate employees.) 

SECTION 13 


28. On page 11, line 21, delete the word “and” and insert the word “or”. 

(The proposed bill presently requires that before referring a matter for 
prosecution the person effected be given an opportunity for both oral and 
written presentation of views. This proposed amendment would leave the 
discretion with the Secretary as to the means of submission of views. We 
know of no comparable legislation which makes it mandatory for oral sub- 
missions. ) 

SECTION 14 


29. On page 12, line 6, delete the comma after the word “Act,” insert a 
period, and delete the remainder of the section. 

(This proposed amendment eliminates language which merely restates the 
general law that an act must be administered consistently with the provisions 
thereof. As presently written, it is the same as the language in the Meat 
Inspection Act; however, the language suggested to be deleted does not add 
any legal effect to the remaining language. ) 


SECTION 15 


30. On page 12, line 11, delete section 15, and insert the following new 
section : 

“Sec. 15. (a) The Secreary is authorized, by regulation and under such con- 
ditions as to sanitary standards, practices, and procedures as he may prescribe, 
to exempt from specific provisions of this Act— 

“(1) poultry producers with respect to poultry of their own raising on 
their own farms which they sell directly to household consumers only, pro- 
vided that such poultry producers do not engage in buying or selling poultry 
products other than those produced from poultry raised on their own farms; 

“(2) retail dealers with respect to poultry products sold directly to con- 
sumers in individual retail stores provided that the only processing opera- 
tion performed by such retail dealers is the cutting up of poultry products 
on the premises in which such sales to consumers are made; 

(3) at any time prior to July 1, 1960, poultry and poultry products where 
the Secretary determines that it would be impracticable to provide inspec- 
tion and the exemption will aid in the effective administration of this Act, 
but no exemption under this paragraph shall continue in effect on and after 
July 1, 1960. 

“(b) The Secretary may by order suspend or terminate any exemption under 
this section with respect to any person whenever he finds that such action will 
aid in effectuating the purposes of this Act.” 

(This amendment would allow the Secretary to provide exemptions by regula- 
tion rather than requiring individual certificates where large numbers of persons 
are affected. It would aiso provide for authority to exempt retail dealers in 
designated areas from the requirements of the act with respect to processing 
connected with direct sales to consumers in the store where done. This amend- 
ment also makes clear that no exemption granted on the grounds of impractica- 
bility during the first 2 years can extend beyond that period and provides for 
the termination or suspension of exemptions. ) 


SECTION 16 


31. On page 138, lines 8 and 9, delete the words “under an exemption certificate 
issued,” and insert the words “which are exempt”. 
(This amendment would conform sec. 16.to the amended sec. 15.) 


SECTION 17 


32. On page 13, line 14, delete section 17, and insert the following new section: 
“Sec. 17. (a) No slaughtered poultry, or parts or products thereof, of any 
kind shall be imported into the United States unless they are healthful, whole- 
some, and fit for human food and contain no dye, chemical, preseryative, or 
ingredient which renders them unhealthy, unwholesome, or unfit for human 
food and unless they also comply with the rules and regulations made by the 
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Secretary of Agriculture. All imported slaughtered poultry, or parts or products 
thereof, shall after entry into the United States in compliance with such rules 
and regulations be deemed and treated as domestic slaughtered poultry, or parts 
or products thereof, within the meaning and subject to the provisions of this 
Act and the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and acts amendatory of, 
supplemental to, or in substitution for such acts. 

“(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make rules and regula- 
tions to carry out the purposes of this section and in such rules and regulations 
the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe the terms and conditions for the 
destruction of all slaughtered poultry, or parts or products thereof, offered for 
entry and refused admission into the United States unless such slaughtered 
poultry, or parts or products thereof, be exported by the consignee within the 
time fixed therefor in such rules and regulations. 

“(c) All charges for storage, cartage, and labor with respect to any product 
which is refused admission pursuant to this section shall be paid by the owner 
or consignee, and in default of such payment shall constitute a lien against 
any other products imported thereafter by or for such owner or consignee.” 

(This proposed amended language would make provision for import controls 
on poultry similar to that which now exists on other classes of meats under the 
Meat Inspection Act. We propose to retain the applicable provisions of the 
“proviso” which is a part of subsec. (b) of H. R, 10527 to establish the financial 
responsibility of owners of product which is in violation of this section.) 


SECTION 18 

33. On page 14, line 19, delete the words “in the fields”. 

34. On page 14, line 21, delete the word “‘also”’. 

35. On page 14, line 22, delete “Act of June 25, 1988 (52 Stat. 1040, ch. 675),” 
and insert “Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act”. 

36. On page 14, line 23, delete the words “that they are covered by” and 
insert the words “of the application or the extension thereto of”. 

(Sec. 18 of the bill delineates the exclusive jurisdiction of the Secretary under 
the bill and deals with the matter of supersedure of local law as well as the 
extent of supersedure relating to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. The 
suggested amendments would delineate the extent of supersedure in both fields 
to that presently in effect under the Meat Inspection Act with regard to the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act.) 


SECTION 19 


87. On page 15, line 8, renumber sections 19 through 22 as sections 20 through 
23, respectively. 

(This change is to provide a new section for the amendment which follows.) 

38. On page 15, after line 6, insert the following new section : 


“COST OF INSPECTION 


“Sec. 19. The cost of inspection rendered under the requirements of this Act 
shall be borne by the United States except the cost of overtime. The Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized in his discretion to pay employees employed in 
establishments subject to the provisions of this Act for all overtime work per- 
formed at such establishments at such rates as he may determine and to accept 
from such establishments wherein such overtime work is performed reimburse- 
ment for any sums paid out by him for such overtime work.” 

(This amendment is to provide for the cost of inspection and provides au- 
thority to collect from processors for overtime. ) 


SECTION 21 


39. On page 16, line 16, delete the word “wholesome” and insert “clean”. 

(This is to avoid repetition of the term “wholesome” and include “clean” in 
the definition. ) 

40. On page 17, line 6, reletter subsections (h) through (m) as subsections (i) 
through (n), respectively, and insert the following new subsection : 

“(h) The term ‘adulterated’ shall apply to poultry and poultry products under 
one or more of the following circumstances : 

“(1) If they bear or contain any poisonous or deleterious substance which may 
render them injurious to health; but, in case the substance is not an added 
substance, such poultry and poultry products shall not be considered adulterated 
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under this clause if the quality of such substance in such poultry and poultry 
products does not ordinarily render them injurious to health, 

“(2) If they bear or contain any added poisonous or added deleterious sub- 
stance, unless such substance is permitted in their production or unavoidable 
under good manufacturing practices as may be determined by rules and regula- 
tions hereunder prescribed by the Secretary or other provisions of Federal law 
limiting or tolerating the quantity of such added substance on or in such poultry 
and poultry products: Provided, That any quantity of such added substance 
exceeding the limits so fixed shall also be deemed to constitute adulteration. 

“(3) If any substance has been substituted, wholly or in part, therefor. 

“(4) If damage or inferiority has been concealed in any manner.” 

(This would incorporate in the proposed bill a definition of the term “adulter- 
ated.” This would prevent “adulterated” as well as “unwholesome” poultry from 
moving in interstate commerce.) 


SECTION 22 


41. On page 18, line 4, delete section 22 and insert the following new section: 

“Src. 28. This Act shall take effect upon enactment: Provided, That no person 
shall be subject to the provisions of this Act prior to July 1, 1958, unless such 
person applies for and receives inspection for poultry or poultry products in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act and pursuant to regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary hereunder, in any establishment processing poultry or 
poultry products in commerce or in or for a designated city or area. Any person 
who voluntarily applies for and receives such inspection prior to July 1, 1958, 
shall be subject, on and after the date he commences to receive such inspection, 
to all of the provisions and penalties provided for in this Act with respect to all 
poultry or poultry products handled in the establishment for which said applica- 
tion for inspection is made.” 

(This amendment is to clarify the bill’s effective date clause so as to make it 
clear that all the authority vested in the Secretary exists as of the time of enact- 
ment, but that the restrictive provisions of the bill are not applicable to the public 
for the period specified unless a person voluntarily submits to the jurisdiction of 
the act.) 


COMPARATIVE PRINT OF H. R. 10514, H. R. 10527, H. R. 10807, H. R. 11245, H. R. 
11370, AND H. R. 11411 (IpENTICAL BILLS), SHOWING AMENDMENTS RECOM- 
MENDED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


[Omit the part in black brackets and insert the part in italic] 


A BILL To provide for the compulsory inspection by the United States Department of 
Agriculture of poultry and poultry products 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“Poultry Products Inspection Act”’. 


LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 2. Wholesome poultry products are an important source of the Nation’s 
total supply of food. Such products are consumed throughout the Nation and 
substantial quantites thereof move in interstate and foreign commerce. Un- 
wholesome poultry products in the channels of interstate or foreign commerce 
are injurious to the public welfare, adversely affect the marketing of whole- 
some poultry products, result in sundry losses to producers, and destroy mar- 
kets for wholesome poultry products. The marketing of wholesome poultry 
products is affected with the public interest and directly affects the welfare 
of the people. All poultry and poultry products which have or are required to 
have inspection under this Act are either in the current of interstate or foreign 
commerce or directly affect such commerce. That part that enters directly into 
the current of interstate or foreign commerce cannot be effectively inspected and 
regulated without also inspecting and regulating all poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts processed or handled in the same establishment. 

The great volume of poultry products required as an article of food for the 
inhabitants of large centers of population directly affects the movement of 
poultry and poultry products in interstate commerce. To protect interstate 
commerce in poultry and poultry products inspected for wholesomeness, from 
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being adversely burdened, obstructed, or affected by uninspected poultry or 
poultry products, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized after public hearing 
to ascertain from time to time and to designate cities or areas where poultry or 
poultry products are handled or consumed in such volume as to affect the move- 
ment of inspected poultry or poultry products in interstate commerce. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 3. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to provide for the 
inspection of peultry and poultry products by the inspection service as herein 
provided to prevent the movement in interstate or foreign commerce or in a 
designated city or area of poultry products which are unwholesome or otherwise 
unfit for human food. 

DESIGNATION 


Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to ascertain from time to time the cities 
or areas where poultry or poultry products are handled or consumed in such 
volume as to affect, burden, or obstruct the movement of inspected poultry prod- 
ucts in commerce. Whenever, after public hearing, he finds that the designation 
of such a city or area will tend to effectuate the purposes of this Act, he shall 
by publication in the Federal Register give public notice of such designation and 
the effective date thereof which shall not be less than six months after such 
notice. On and after the effective date of such designation, all poultry and 
poultry products processed, sold, received, or delivered in any such designated 
city or area shall be subject to the provisions of this Act. 


INSPECTION 


Sec. 5. (a) For the purpose of preventing the entry into or flow or movement 
in commerce or in a designated city or area of any poultry product which is 
unwholesome or adulterated, the Secretary shall, whenever processing opera- 
tions are being conducted, make such examination, [inspection (ante-mortem, 
post-mortem, or both] ante mortem and post mortem inspection and reinspection 
as he determines necessary of poultry and of poultry products in any official 
establishment processing such poultry or poultry products for commerce or in, 
or for marketing in a designated city or area. All poultry carcasses and parts 
thereof and poultry products found to be unwholesome or adulterated shall be 
condemned and shall, if no appeal be taken from such determination of con- 
demnation, be destroyed for human food purposes under the supervision of an 
inspector. If an appeal be taken from such determination, the product shall be 
appropriately marked and segregated pending completion of an appeal inspec- 
tion, which appeal shall be at the cost of the appellant if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the appeal is frivolous. If the determination of condemnation is 
sustained the product shall be destroyed for human food purposes under the 
supervision of an inspector. 

(b) The Secretary shall refuse to render inspection to any establishment 
whose premises, facilities, or equipment, or the operation thereof, fail to meet 
the requirements of section 3 of this Act. 


SANITATION, FACILITIES AND PRACTICES 


Sec. 6, Each official establishment slaughtering poultry or processing poultry 
products for commerce or in or for marketing in a designated city or area shall 
have such premises, facilities and equipment, and be operated in accordance 
with such sanitary practices, as are required and approved by the Secretary 
for the purpose of preventing the entry into or flow or movement in commerce 
or in a designated city or area, of poultry products which are unwholesome or 
adulterated. 

LABELING 


Sec. 7. (a) Bach shipping container of any poultry product inspected under 
the authority of this Act and found to be wholesome and not adulterated, shall 
at the time such product leaves the official etablishment bear, in distinctly 
legible form, the official inspection mark, the name of the product, an accurate 
statement of the quantity of the contents in terms of weight, measure or 
numerical count, [and] the name and address of the processor and the [or an} 
approved plant number of the official establishment in which the contents were 
processed, Each individual consumer package, if any, of any poultry product 
inspected under the authority of this Act and found to be wholesome and not 
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adulterated shall at the time such product leaves the official establishment bear, 
in addition to the official inspection mark, in distinctly legible form, the name 
of the product, a statement of ingredients if fabricated from two or more in- 
gredients, the net weight or other appropriate measure of the contents, [and] 
the name and address of the processor and the [or] approved plant number of 
the official establishment in which the contents were [processed :] processed. 
[Provided, That the] The name and address of the distributor may be used in 
lieu of the name and address of the processor if the approved plant number is 
used to identify the official establishment in which the poultry product was 
prepared and packed. The Secretary may permit reasonable variations and 
grant exemptions from any labeling requirement in such manner as he may 
determine practicable. 

(b) The use of any written, printed or graphic matter upon or accompanying 
any poultry product inspected or required to be inspected pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act or the container thereof which is false or misleading is 
prohibited. No poultry products inspected or required to be inspected pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act shall be sold or offered for sale by any person, firm, 
or corporation under any false or deceptive name; but established trade name or 
names which are usual to such products and which are not false and deceptive 
and which shall be approved by the Secretary are permitted. If the Secretary 
has reason to believe that any label in use or prepared for use is false or mis- 
leading, he may direct that the use of the label be withheld unless it is modified 
in such manner as the Secretary may prescribe so that it will not be false or 
misleading. If the person using or proposing to use the label does not accept 
the determination of the Secretary, he may request a hearing, but the use of 
the label shall, if the Secretary so directs, be withheld pending hearing and final 
determination by the Secretary. Any such determination by the Secretary, 
shall be conclusive unless within thirty days after the receipt of notice of such 
final determination the person adversely affected thereby appeals to the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit in which he has his principal place of busi- 
ness or to the United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Cireuit. The provisions of section 204 of the Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921, as amended, shall be applicable to appeals taken under this section. 


PROHIBITED ACTS 


Sec. 8. The following acts or the causing thereof are hereby prohibited : 

(a) The processing, sale or offering for sale, [in commerce, or the introduction, 
delivery for introduction,] transportation, or delivery or receiving for transpor- 
tation, in [commerce,] commerce or in a designated city or area of any poultry 
product, unless such poultry product has been inspected for wholesomeness and 
unless the shipping container and the individual consumer package, if any, are 
marked in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

{(b) The processing, delivery, sale, or offering for sale or transport of any 
poultry product in a designated city or area, unless such poultry product has 
been inspected for wholesomeness in accordance with the provisions of this Act.] 

[(e)] (b) The sale or other disposition for human food of any poultry or 
poultry product which has been inspected and declared to be unwholesome or 
adulterated under this Act. 

[(a)] (c) Knowingly and false making or issuing, altering, forging, simulat- 
ing, or counterfeiting any official inspection certificate, memorandum, mark, or 
other identification, or device for making such mark or identification, used in 
connection with the inspection of poultry or poultry products under this Act, 
or knowingly causing, procuring, aiding, assisting in, or being a party to, such 
false [making or] making, issuing, altering, forging, simulating, or counterfeit- 
ing, or knowingly possessing, without promptly notifying the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or his representative, uttering, publishing, or using as true, or causing 
to be uttered, published, or used as true;any such falsely made or issued, altered, 
forged, simulated, or counterfeited official inspection certificate, memorandum, 
mark, or other identification, or device for making such mark or identification, 
or knowingly representing that any poultry or poultry product has been officially 
inspected under the authority of this Act when such poultry or poultry product 
has in fact not been so inspected. 

E(e)] (¢@) Knowingly using in commerce, or in a designated city or area, a 
false or misleading label on any poultry product. 
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{(f)] (e) The use of any container bearing an official inspection mark except 
for the poultry product in the original form in which it was inspected and covered 
by said mark unless the mark is removed, obliterated, or otherwise destroyed. 

C(g)] (/) The refusal to permit access by any duly authorized representative 
of the Secretary, at all reasonable times, to the premises of an establishment en- 
gaged in processing poultry or poultry products for commerce, or in or for 
marketing in a designated city or area, upon presentation of appropriate 
credentials. 

[(h)] (g) The refusal to permit access to and the copying of any record as 
authorized by section 10 of this Act. 

£(i)J (h) The using by any person to his own advantage, or revealing, other 
than to the authorized representatives of the Government in their official capacity, 
or to the [courts,] courts when relevant in any judicial proceeding under this 
Act, any information acquired under the authority of this Act, concerning any 
matter which as a trade secret is entitled to protection. 

£(i)] (4) Delivering, receiving, transporting, selling, or offering for sale or 
transport any poultry slaughtered for human food or any part thereof, separately 
or in combination with other ingredients (other than poultry products as defined 
in this Act), in commerce or in a designated city or area, except that such poultry 
may be permitted to be transported between official establishments and to foreign 
countries pursuant to rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

Sec. 9. No establishment processing poultry or poultry products for commerce 
or in or for marketing in a designated city or area shall proeess any poultry or 
poultry product except in compliance with the requirements of this Act. 


RECORDS OF INTERSTATE SHIPMENT 


Sec. 10. For the purpose of enforcing the provisions of this Act, [carriers 
engaged in commerce, and persons shipping or receiving poultry slaughtered for 
human consumption or poultry products in commerce or in a designated city or 
area, or holding such products so received, shall, upon the request of a duly au- 
thorized representative of the Secretary, permit him, at reasonable time, to have 
access to and to copy all records showing the movement in commerce or in a 
designated city or area of any poultry slaughtered for human consumption or 
poultry product, or the holding thereof during or after such movement, and the 
quantity, shipper, and consignee thereof: Provided, That evidence obtained under 
this section shall not be used in a criminal prosecution of the person from whom 
it is obtained: And provided further, That carriers shall not be subject to the 
other provisions of this Act by reason of their receipt, carriage, holding, or de- 
livery of poultry products in the usual course of business as carriers] persons 
engaged in the business of processing, transporting, shipping, or receiving poultry 
slaughtered for human consumption or poultry products in commerce or in a 
designated city or area, or holding such products so received shall maintain 
records showing, to the extent that they are concerned therewith, the receipt, 
delivery, sale, movement, or disposition of poultry and poultry products and 
shall, upon the request of a duly authorized representative of the Secretary, per- 
mit him at reasonable times to have access to and to copy all such records. 


INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 11. The district courts of the United States are vested with jurisdiction 
specifically to enforce, and to prevent and restrain violations of this Act. The 
remedies provided for in this section shall be in addition to, and not exclusive 
of, any of the remedies or penalties provided for elsewhere in this Act or now 
or hereafter existing at law or in equity. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 12, Any person who [willfully] violates the provisions of section 8, 9, 
10, or 17, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall on conviction thereof be 
subject to imprisonment for not more than [six months] one year, or a fine 
of not more than [$1,000] $5,000, or both such imprisonment and fine; but if 
such violation is committed after a conviction of such person under this section 
has become final such person shall be subject to imprisonment for not more 
than [one year] two years, or a fine of not more than $10,000, or both such 
imprisonment and fine. When construing or enforcing the provisions of said 
sections, the act, omission, or failure of any person acting for or employed by 
any individual, partnership, corporation, or association within the scope of 
his employment or office shall in every case be deemed the-act,. omission, or 
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failure of such individual, partnership, corporation, or association, as well as 
of such person. 

Sec. 13. Before any violation of this Act is reported by the Secretary to any 
United States attorney for institution of a criminal proceeding, the person 
against whom such proceeding is contemplated shall be given reasonable notice 
of the alleged violation and opportunity to present his views orally [and] or in 
writing with regard to such contemplated proceeding. Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed as requiring the Secretary to report for criminal prosecution or 
for the institution of injunction proceedings violations of this Act whenever he 
believes that the public interest will be adequately served and compliance with 
the Act obtained by a suitable written notice or warning. 


REGULATIONS 


Sec. 14. The Secretary shall promulgate such rules and regulations as are 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act [[, and all inspections and 
examinations made under this Act shall be made in such manner as prescribed 
in the rules and regulations promulgated by the Secretary not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Act]. 

EXEMPTIONS 


[Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary is authorized, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, to issue certificates of exemption to any poultry producer for poultry 
of his own raising on his own farm which he sells directly to household con- 
sumers only and who does not engage in buying or selling poultry products other 
than those produced on his own farm. 

[(b) For two years following the effective date of this Act certificates of 
exemption may also be issued in other cases where the Secretary determines 
that it would be impracticable or he is unable to provide inspection and that the 
issuance of a certificate of exemption would aid in the effective administration 
of this Act. The Secretary may require that any person as a condition to the 
receipt of an exemption certificate shall comply with the sanitation standards, 
practices, and procedures promulgated by the Secretary in rules and regulations. 

[(e) The Secretary may terminate exemption certificates at any time.] 

Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary is authorized, by regulation and under such condi- 
tions as to sanitery standards, practices, and procedures as he may prescribe, to 
exempt from specific provisions of this Act— 

(1) poultry producers with respect to poultry of their own raising on 
their own farms which they sell directly to household consumers only, pro- 
vided that such poultry producers do not engage in buying or selling poultry 
products other than those produced from poultry raised on their own farms; 

(2) retail dealers with respect to poultry products sold directly to con- 
sumers in individual retail stores, provided that the only processing opera- 
tion performed by such retail dealers is the cutting up of poultry producis 
on the premises in which such sales to consumers are made ; 

(3) at any time prior to July 1, 1960, poultry and poultry products where 
the Secretary determines that it would be impracticable to provide inspection 
and the exemption will aid in the effective administration of this Act, but no 
exemption under this paragraph shall continue in effect on and after July 1, 
1960. 

(b) The Secretary may by order suspend or terminate any exemption under 
this section with respect to any person whenever he finds that such action will 
aid in effectuating the purposes of this Act. 


VIOLATIONS BY EXEMPTED PERSONS 


Seo. 16. Any person who sells, delivers, transports or offers for sale or trans- 
portation in commerce or in a designated city or area any poultry products 
[under an exemption certificate issued] which are ewempt under section 15, 
knowing that such products are unwholesome and are intended for human con- 
sumption, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall on conviction thereof be 
subject to the penalties set forth in section 12. 


IMPORTS 


[Sec..17. The Secretary of the Treasury shall notify the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the arrival of any poultry product offered for importation. It it appears 
to the Secretary of Agriculture that such product has been processed and packed 
under a system of inspection and under such sanitary conditions are are com- 
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parable to those required by this Act, and if it appears that such products is 
marked and labeled in a manner consistent with the requirements of this Act, 
and if it appears, from such examination or inspection as the Secretary deems 
necessary, that such product is otherwise fit for human consumption, such product 
may be admitted entry, provided such product meets such other requirements of 
law as may be applicable, otherwise such product shall be refused admission 
and the Secretary of the Treasury shall refuse delivery to the consignee and 
shall cause destruction of any such product which shall not have been exported 
by the consignee or the owner thereof within thirty days from the date of notice 
of such refusal under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe: Provided, That all charges for storage, cartage, and labor with 
respect to any such product which is refused admission shall be paid by the 
owner or consignee, and in default of such payment shall constitute a lien against 
any other products imported thereafter by or for such owner or consignee. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Agriculture are authorized to 
issue rules and regulations to carry out the provisions of this section of the Act.} 

Sec. 17. (a) No slaughtered poultry, or parts or products thereof, of any kind 
shall be imported inte the United States unless they are healthful, wholesome, 
and fit for human food, not adulterated, and contain no dye, chemical, preserva- 
tive, or ingredient which renders them unhealthy, unwholesome, adulterated, or 
unfit for human food and unless they also comply with the rules and regula- 
tions made by the Secretary of Agriculture. All imported slaughtered poultry, 
or parts or products thereof, shall after entry into the United States in com- 
pliance with such rules and regulations be deemed and treated as domestic 
slaughtered poultry, or parts or products thereof, within the meaning and subject 
to the provisions of this Act and the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and 
acts amendatory of, supplemental to, or in substitution for such acts. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make rules and regulations 
to carry out the purposes of this section and in such rules and regulations the 
Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe the terms and conditions for the destruc- 
tion of all slaughtered poultry, or parts or products thereof, offered for entry 
and refused admission into the United States unless such slaughtered poultry, or 
parts or products thereof, be exported by the consignee within the time fired 
therefor in such rules and regulations. 

(c) All charges for storage, cartage, and labor with respect to any product 
which is refused admission pursuant to this section shall be paid by the owner 
or consignee, and in default of such payment shal constitute a lien against any 
other products imported thereafier by or for such owner or consignee. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 18. (a) For the purpose of preventing and eliminating burdens on com- 
merce in poultry and poultry products, the jurisdiction of the Secretary [in the 
fields] within the scope of this Act shall be exclusive and poultry and poultry 
products shali [also] be exempt from the provisions of the [Act of June 25, 1958 
(52 Stat. 1040, ch. 675) ] Federal, Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, to 
the extent [that they are covered by] of the application or the extension thereto 
of the provisions of this Act. 

(b) In carrying out the provisions of this Act, the Secretary may cooperate 
with other branches of government and with State agencies and may conduct such 
examinations, investigations and inspections as he determines practicable through 
any officer or employee of a State commissioned by the Secretary for such 
purpose, 

COST OF INSPECTION 


Sec. 19, The cost of inspection rendered under the requirements of this Act 
shall be borne by the United States except the cost of overtime. The Secretary 
o} Agriculture is authorized in his discretion to pay employees employed in 
establishments subject to the provisions of this Act for all overtime work per- 
formed at such establishments at such rates as he may determine and to accept 
from such establishments wherein such overtime work is performed reimburse- 
ment for any sums paid out by him for such overtime work. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. [19] 20. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as are 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
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SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec, [20] 21. If any provision of this Act or the application thereof to any 
person or circumstances is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the Act 
and of the application of such provision to other persons and circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec, [21] 22. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “commerce” means commerce between any State, Territory, 
or possession, or the District of Columbia, and any place outside thereof; or 
between points within the same State or the District of Columbia, but through 
any place outside thereof; or within the District of Columbia. 

(b) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(c) The term “person” means any individual, partnership, corporation, as- 
sociation, or any other business unit. 

(d) The term “poultry” means any live or slaughtered domesticated or com- 
mercially produced game bird. 

(e) The term “poultry product” means any poultry which has been slaugh- 
tered for human food from which the blood, feathers, feet, head and viscera 
have been removed in accordance with rules and regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary, any edible part of poultry, or, unless exempted by the Secretary, 
any human food product consisting of any edible part of poultry separately or in 
combination with other ingredients. 

(f) The term “wholesome” means sound, healthful, [wholesome] clean and 
otherwise fit for human food. 

(g) The term “unwholesome” means: 

‘ (1) Unsound, injurious to health or otherwise rendered unfit for human 
ood. 

(2) Consisting in whole or in part of any filthy, putrid, or decomposed 
substance. 

(3) Processed, prepared, packed or held under unsanitary conditions 
whereby a poultry product may have become contaminated with filth or 
whereby a poultry product may have been rendered injurious to health. 

(4) Produced in whole or in part from poultry which has died otherwise 
than by slaughter. 

(5) Packaged in a container composed of any poisonous or deleterious 
substance which may render the contents injurious to health. 

(h) The term “adulterated” shall apply to poultry and poultry products under 
one or more of the following circumstances: 

(1) If they bear or contain any poisonous or deleterious substance which 
may render them injurious to health; but, in case the substance is not an 
added substance, such poultry and poultry products shall not be considered 
adulterated under this clause if the quantity of such substance in such 
poultry and poultry products does not ordinarily render them injurious to 
health. 

(2) If they bear or contain any added poisonous or added deleterious 
substance, unless such substance is permitted in their production or unavoid- 
able under good manufacturing practices as may be determined by rules and 
regulations hereunder prescribed by the Secretary or other provisions of 
Federal law limiting or tolerating the quantity of such added substance on 
or in such poultry and poultry products: Provided, That any quantity of 
such added substance exceeding the limits so fired shall also be deemed to 
constitute adulteration. 

(3) If any substance has been substituted, wholly or in part, therefore. 

(4) If damage or inferiority has been concealed in any manner. 

[h] (i) The term ‘inspector” means any person authorized by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to inspect poultry and poultry products under the authority of 
this Act. 

Ci] (j) The term “official inspection mark” means the symbol, formu_ated 
pursuant to rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary, stating that the 
product was inspected. 

Ci] (%) The term “inspection service” means the official Government service 
within the Department of Agriculture having the responsibility for the inspec- 
tion for wholesomeness of poultry and poultry products, and for carrying out 
the provisions of this Act. 

[k] (7) The terms “container” or “package” include any box, can, tin, cloth, 
plastic, or any other receptacle, wrapper, or cover 
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Li} (m) The term “official establishment” means any establishment as deter- 
mined by the Secretary at which inspection of the slaughter of poultry, or the 
processing of poultry products, is maintained under the authority of this Act. 

[m] (v) The term “label” means any written, printed, or graphic material 
upon the shipping container or upon the individual consumer package, if any, 
of the poultry product or accompanying such product. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


(Sec. 22. This Act shall take effect on July 1, 1958, except that pending the 
effective date of this Act, the Secretary is authorized to promulgate rules and 
regulations and to furnish inspection for poultry and poultry products in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act to any establishment processing poultry and 
poultry products in commerce or in a designated city or area which voluntarily 
submits to the provisions of this Act by making application for and receiving 
inspection provided for herein. Any person who applies for and is receiving 
such inspection prior to July 1, 1958, shall be subject to all of the provisions and 
penalties herein provided for.] 

Sec. 23. This Act shall take effect upon enactment: Provided, That no person 
shall be subject to the provisions of this Act prior to July 1, 1958, unless such 
person applies for and receives inspection for poultry or poultry products in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act and pursuant to regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary hereunder, in any establishment processing poultry or 
poultry products in commerce or in a designated city or area. Any person who 
voluntarily applies for and receives such inspection prior to July 1, 1958, shall 
be subject, on and after the date he commences to receive such inspection, to 
all of the provisions and penalties provided for in this Act with respect to all 
poultry or poultry products handled in the establishment for which said appli- 
cation for inspection is made. 

Mr. Potx. We thank you very much, Mr. Miller. I believe that 
Mr. McIntire has a few questions. 

Mr. McIntmer. Mr. Miller, I would like to get back to section 4. 
I may not have grasped exactly the entire application of this bill 
which we are discussing here, this 10527; but this matter of designa- 
tion, as I have sort of hurriedly read down through it here, appears 
to make a provision that poultry and poultry products moving into 
cities which may be designated by the Secretary would require this 
inspection and other cities might not. Am I drawing the wrong or 
the right inference? 

Mr. Mixter. I think if I understand you correctly you are drawing 
the right inference. In other words, if the Secretary of Agriculture 
should, after hearing and after publication, designate, say, St. Louis, 
all of the poultry moving in St. Louis would have—— 

Mr. McIntire. You mean into St. Louis? 

Mr. Mitter. Into St. Louis and processed in St. Louis even though 
it moved in intrastate commerce would have to be inspected and meet 
the requirements of the act and Kansas City would not have to unless 
it was designated, too. 

Mr. McIntire. What about interstate commerce ? 

Mr. Miter. Interstate commerce is required to be covered, inter- 
state and foreign commerce is required to be covered under all circum- 
stances by this act. This act requires that all poultry moving in inter- 
state or foreign commerce be covered without any designation. There 
may be some misunderstanding on that. 

Mr. McIntime. So that the bill as amended as far as section 4 is 
concerned means that any poultry or poultry products moving inter- 
state just automatically require inspection ? 

Mr. Mitixr. That is right. 
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Mr. McIntire. But any poultry products moving intrastate under 
this law at the Federal level would require inspection only if it is 
moving into a city which had been designated by the Secretary ? 

Mr. Miter. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Why do you draw that distinction? Is it a matter 
of State jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Mittrr. Perhaps the lawyer, Mr. Bucy, should answer it. 

Mr. Bucy. That is based upon the fact that it is moving in sufficient 
volume to constitute a burden on the marketing and movement of 
inspected poultry which is interstate poultry. It is based on the same 
premise that your poultry provision of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act is based on where they license dealers and market agents in live 
poultry in designated cities or marketing areas which the Secretary 
designates as cities or marketing areas w here the volume of live poultry 
in that area is such as to constitute a burden on interstate commerce. 
It ties into your interstate commerce authority whereas you could 
not go out into some area. in the absence of a finding that it did burden 
interst: ite commerce and regulate the transactions in either poultry or 
poultry products in some “small country village, unless you could 
show by facts that there was a connection or tie-in with interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. Mirzer. Based on what Mr. Bucy said this would probably be 
applied where the bulk of the product was interstate poultry. In 
other words, your local market conceivably would not be a designated 
area, the intrastate markets, where the bulk is intrastate. 

Mr. Bucy. It would not be production areas. 

Mr. Mruuer. If the bulk of movement was interstate poultry that 
would be the kind of market where this would apply most generally 
and your markets where it is largely intrastate would not generally 
be brought under this kind of arrangement. 

Mr. McIntire. I guess I am no more clear than when I started out. 
Let us take a city like Harrisburg, Pa., which is somewhat centrally 
located in the State. Now it is my understanding that any poultry 
processed in Delaware, which moves into Pennsylvania, just auto- 
matically comes under the compulsory inspection requirement. 

Mr. Miturr. That is right. 

Mr. McInvime. Any poultry produced in Pennsylvania, processed 
in Pennsylvania, could move into Harrisburg without the application 
of this inspection service if Harrisburg was not designated by the Sec- 
retary as a city requiring compulsory inspection on “products going in 
there ? 

Mr. Murr. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Now, Mr. Bucy, the reason for this lies in the rela- 
tive jurisdiction of the Federal acts on intrastate and interstate com- 
merce ¢ 

Mr. Bucy. That is right. 

Mr. McIntime. All right. 

Mr. Bucy. Where the volume of interstate commerce is such and 
you are intermingling intrastate commerce with it so as to burden and 
be intermingable, you could not regulate the one effectively without 
regulating the other, that sort of “situation would be the situation 
where they would designated a city like New York City, for example, 
where you get a tremendous volume of interstate movement and you 
get some intrastate coming in there also, that would be the kind of city 
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that you would designate on the basis that you needed to control the 
whole thing to effectively control the interstate. 

Mr. McIntire. Assuming that Harrisburg received 60 or 70 percent 
of its dressed poultry and poultry products from outside of Pennsyl- 
vania, it would more or less be one that would come into the designa- 
tion. If it were a city receiving only 5 percent of its volume from 
outside of the State of Pennsylvania, it might not be a designated city ? 

Mr. Mirzerr. I think that is the principle. 

Mr. McIntire. How does this compare with the Meat Inspection 
Act? 

Mr. Bucy. The Meat Inspection Act does not have any comparable 
provision. It applies only to interstate movement of red meat. It has 
no designating authority. 

Mr. McInrme. Under your argument for it here, why not in the 
other ? 

Mr. Bucy. Possibly because it was passed 50 years ago. Another 
thing is you do not get movement of red meat the same as poultry to 
a large degree. You are dealing in a different commodity and differ- 
ent marketing conditions, but the only other act I know where they 
have a comparable provision that we administer in the Department 
of Agriculture is the Packers and Stockyards Act with respect to 
live poultry. 

Mr. McIntire. What about live livestock ? 

Mr. Bucy. We only regulate on designated stockyards which are 
described as devoting 20,000 square feet to the receipt of livestock and 
sell in interstate commerce. It is limited to those particular stock- 
yards. 

Mr. McIntime. It is your opinion that this provision in here is 
essential in relation to the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and 
the State governments on the intra and interstate commerce ? 

Mr. Bucy. I do not think it is sufficient. I think you have to have 
a provision like this if the Secretary is going to provide inspection in 
the cities, in some cities. I think the question then becomes one of 
policy as to whether it is desirable in large marketing areas where 
you have this large volume of interstate movement to also have inspec- 
tion of the intrastate movement so as to have a comprehensive inspec- 
tion system in such areas. Legally you would not have to have this 
provision in this bill. It is a question of policy as to whether you 
meorporate it on the basis that it is desirable to be able to control those 
in aid of a greater coverage and enforcement so you do not complicate 
your enforcement with respect to the interstate. 

Mr. Mirier. Mr. McIntire, we did not, of course, develop this 
language. We are saying we think it is a good provision. Poultry is 
a different commodity and the marketing pattern is different. I think 
personally this can have benefit to consumers because you get broader 
coverage, unless the local agencies do move in. If they move in, the 
Secretary would not designate such area. It has also the possibility of 
being helpful to producers because as testified before the Senate com- 
mittee there are groups which may indicate interest in saying they 
will not buy poultry unless it is inspected and carries Government 
label. Unless a local agency does inspect there are certain producers 
that would move product in intrastate that would be denied markets 
they could be provided under this kind of a provision. We have 
analyzed it from the point of view of a proposal that was made in the 
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bills and we are stating we think it is a good provision. It is not 
our suggestion, of course. 

Mr. McIntire. You have just made a statement there, Mr. Miller, 
that got me confused a little bit. 

If this act were passed, is not this inspection service available to all 
processors of poultry products? 

Mr. Mrier. No, it would be available as I would interpret it only 
to those who move product in interstate commerce and be compulsory 
on them. 

Mr. McIntire. Be compulsory on them. The processor who per- 
haps had a market which was intrastate, how would he make available 
to himself inspection service to meet United States standards? 

Mr. Miter. Of course, if he had any portion of his product moving 
in interstate—I would assume he has all intrastate. 

Mr. McIntime. That is right. 

Mr. Mruzer. Unless we continued the voluntary program, if that 
was continued he could avail himself of that at his expense or unless 
Congress saw fit to pass enabling legislation to make it possible to 
furnish the service under this act at Government expense. This would 
make it possible here for those producers that were producing for a 
market like Portland, Maine, for example, that were in the State 
of Maine, if Portland, Maine, were designated regardless of their 
location in Maine they would be provided the service under this 
provision. But unless Portland, Maine, was designated, that pro- 
ducer of poultry in the State of Maine would not have this service 
available under our interpretation of the law. Is that not right? 

Mr. Bucy. That is right. It is not available under meat inspection 
at present. 

Mr. McIntie. In the administration of this act as it is set out, 
could you outline for us a bit of the administration of the act from, 
we will say the Poultry Branch down to the processing plant ? 

Mr. Miuter. You mean as presently organized under the voluntary 
system ? 

Mr. McIntire. As organized under this bill. Is this one under 
which the Poultry Branch would have the complete jurisdiction 
clear to the inspector that is at the plant? 

Mr. Mriixr. That would be up to the Secretary as to what unit 
in Agriculture would administer this program. 

Mr. McIntire. I realize that. If it were the existing Poultry 
Branch as now constituted, would you have the jurisdiction right 
down through to—— 

Mr. Mixture. To the inspectors in the plant. That is the system 
under which we operate now and I see no reason for changing that. 
We have our Federal offices functioning through area offices and we 
have supervisor strata down through and then the inspectors in the 
plant all Federal employees except in 1 or 2 cases where we have an 
arrangement with States. I can see where that arrangement with 
States would be beneficial under this act but there would have to be 
a basis for reimbursement to the States if State personnel were used 
such as the program in Maine under the voluntary program, but 
presently most of the voluntary inspection service is straight Federal 
from the national office here to the plants—I think I am right in say- 
ing the red-meat organization is that way, Federal all the way down 
to the plants—and this matter of entering into negotiations with 
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State agencies for cooperation is provided for in section 18 (b) of this 
bill and it conceivably could become part of the program. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you have any Federal-State agreements cover- 
ing this inspection service other than the one you have with the State 
of Maine? 

Mr. Mitier. We have 1 with North Dakota also, just the 2 states, 
where we are actually operating cooperatively, Maine and North 
Dakota. 

Mr. MoIntree. In these instances at the present time, of course, 
the Federal Government is not providing this service at all gratis? 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. These processors are paying for the service fully? 

Mr. Mier. Well, the entire expense is about $2.5 million which, 
with the exception of about $145,000, is collected from the users of the 
service, so it essentially is a self-supporting service. 

Mr. McInrree. And at the present time your arrangements are 
directly with the processing plants on a voluntary basis? 

Mr. Muir. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. This bill would change that? 

Mr. Miuuxr. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. To bring about this inspection service at the ex- 
pense of the Government with the exception of overtime? 

Mr. Mier. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. And will also provide, in those instances where it 
would work out to the mutual advantage, for a State and Federal 
cooperative arrangement if such were preferred ? 

Mr. Mruxer. Or advantageous; yes. 

Mr. McIntire. A State may have processing plants operating 
either under the straight Federal program or under voluntary ar- 
rangements, depending, I suppose, on whether they were shipping 
mostly interstate or intrastate / 

Mr. Miter. Under this bill? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Mixer. Conceivably that could happen. 

Mr. McIntire. But thinking particularly of plants that wanted 
—— on intrastate commerce, would that be on a reimbursable 

asis ? 

Mr. Mutter. If they were eligible to come under the law, then it 
would be obligatory on the Federal Government to furnish service to 
that plant. here may be an arrangement made where the State 
would bill the Federal Government on a quarterly basis or some such 
arrangement and we would reimburse them. I think we should keep 
in mind that it will be necessary to have close Federal supervision. 

Mr. McIntire. Surely. 

Mr, Muse. The idea of uniformity in interpretation and so forth 
must be maintained. 

Mr. Buexy. I think your question involved purely intrastate 
processors ? 

Mr. MoIntire. That is right, 

_ Mr. Bucy. Under this bill that man would have to pay the cost of 
inspection because he would not qualify for the federally paid in- 
spection unless it was interstate or shipped to a designated area. 

Mr. MoIntire. The services do not cover inspection service for 
grading? 
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Mr. Muar. That is right. 

Mr. MoIntrre. So inspection service for grading would not be 
disturbed by this bill? 

Mr. Mruurr. That is right. We carry that program on a Federal- 
State basis in all States except one, so presently we are operating on 
a Federal-State basis almost nationally. 

Mr. McIntire. And that is self-supporting; that is, there are fees 
sufficient to cover the cost ? 

Mr. Mitier. There is about $50,000 of appropriated money and 
about $1.5 million is the total cost of the service, so that it is essen- 
tially self-supporting. 

Mr. McIntire. When you set up these costs which are to be covered 
in a Federal-State agreement, what are the costs so far as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is concerned that make up the items to be .cov- 
ered in the Federal-State agreement ? 

Mr. Miniter. They are broken down into four categories. 

First we have the Federal supervision, which is a staff of technical 
people and supervisors here in Washington, such as myself. 

We have an administrative service performed by our fiscal, budget, 
information, personnel people, and so on. 

Then we have an area cost. We have an area office in Philadelphia 
that supervises certain States. 

And then we get to the State level, and in negotiating with the 
State our agreement must cover the costs above the State, outside of 
the State. I mean in our negotiations we attempt to keep our line 
clear at the State and cover the costs above the State. 

Mr. McIntme. Do you have any estimate as to what the costs above 
the State are? 

Mr. Mirxrr. It is substantial. 

Mr. McIntire. Just one more question. This bill winds up by 
authorizing such sums as necessary. Have you any estimate as to 
what that figure would be? 

Mr. Mitre. I think it is in the report. I do not think I have a 
copy of the report that was sent to this committee. It is towards the 
end of the report sent to the chairman of the committee; $8 million 
to $10 million is our present estimate, and I might comment that this 
is a rather nebulous thing to make an estimate on. I indicated yester- 
day we had a survey a year or so ago where there were 650 to 700 
plants. We have no estimate of the amount of product that moves 
in interstate commerce from those plants, and it is very diflicult to 
get hold of that figure. Our thought was that in the interim period 
one of the first things we would have to do would be to get an accu- 
rate picture of what the job is. 

Mr. Porx. Mr. Miller, you referred to the letter from Acting Sec- 
retary Morse to Chairman Cooley, dated July 9. The next to the 
last paragraph of that letter reads as follows: 

Based on the facts currently available, an estimated 650 to 700 plants are 
expected to be subject to the provisions of the act. At present cost rates it is 
estimated that the program on an annual basis will cost $4.75 million in 1957 


and $7.75 million in 1958. After 1958 the program is expected to reach the full 
level reflected above and will approximate $8 million to $10 million annually. 


A survey will be made, however, early after enactment of the legislation to 
determine more precisely the potential scope and cost of the program. 


Mr. Murr. That is correct. 
Mr. Poitx. That confirms what you have just said, I believe. 
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Mr. Mirier. Yes. We were putting that together without con- 
sideration of the designated area procedure. Before we designated 
un area we would want to be sure we have money to conduct a program. 

Mr. McInryre. I think it is safe to say that on the basis of the 
recent growth of the poultry industry you can plan that there will be 
more plants requiring inspections than at the present moment. 

Mr. Miter. That is right. Our first obligation, of course, would 
be to administer the interstate part, and that 1s what these figures are 
aimed at. 

Mr. Porx. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller, for your contribution. 

Our three farm organizations have all requested to be heard on this 
bill. On the list handed to me by the clerk of the committee appears 
first the name of Mr. Joseph O. Parker, representing the National 
Grange. 

Mr. Parker, will you assume the witness chair. We are always glad 
to hear you, Mr. Parker, because we have known you for many years 
and recall that you were at one time the counsel for the great Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives, and we are 
always happy to have your views on pending legislation. 

Mr. Parker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poux. We will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH 0. PARKER, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman, the National Grange is pleased to see 
this committee give consideration to these bills relating to poultry 
inspection. The production and marketing of wholesome foods of 
high quality, and the expanded consumption of such foods and their 
ready availability and acceptance by the consuming public, are matters 
of basic interest and concern to the National Grange today as they 
have been for many years past. We, therefore, appreciate very much 
the opportunity of submitting our views on the proposed legislation 
now being considered. 

At the 89th Annual Session of the National Grange last November, 
the delegation adopted a resolution recommending compulsory Federal 
inspection of poultry. Such a program we believe would be beneficial 
to all segments of our society. The general public would have added 
assurance of the wholesomeness of the product. Poultry producers 
would be benefited through increased acceptability of the product 
by the consuming public. Those engaged in marketing and handling 
would likewise benefit from such increased confidence in, and wider 
acceptance of, the product. This should serve as a stabilizing influ- 
ence and strengthen the continued demand for poultry meat products. 
Such a program would also put poultry products on an equitable 
footin with red meat products which have long been under a 
commenlannll Federal program. 

The committee has before it nine bills. The objective of all of 
these bills is to provide for a system of compulsory inspection. Of 
these measures, we favor the enactment of H. R. 10527, the bill intro- 
duced by the chairman of this subcommittee, and which is identical 
to H. R. 10514 introduced by Congressman Hoeven, H. R. 10507 
introduced by Congressman Miller, H. R. 11245 introduced by Con- 
gressman Dodd, H. R. 11370 introduced by Congressman Dixon, and 
H. R. 11411 introduced by Congressman Griffiths. 
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We disagree with the provisions of H, R. 11458, H. R. 11800 and 
H. R. 12016, and would oppose the enactment of any of these bills. 
The principal objections are briefly stated as follows: 

These bills either amend the Meat Inspection Act of 1906 by in- 
cluding poultry along with red meat or are patterned after that act 
and the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and they do not in our opinion 
provide a suitable, cohesive framework for a compulsory inspection 
program. They would mandatorily put inte effect inspection pro- 
cedures developed 50 years ago for red meat animals and would 
prevent the development and use of improved, more effective, or less 
costly techniques which may now be available or which may be 
developed in the future. 

The impracticability of these bills is illustrated by the fact that 
they would stop all movement of poultry in interstate commerce 
within a period of 6 months or less after enactment, unless inspected 
as required by the provisions thereof. Such a requirement is wholly 
unrealistic in view of the necessary things that will have to be done 
before inspection can be mandatorily imposed. Inspection staffs will 
have to be enlarged and trained, new regulations will have to be 
prepared and promulgated, and plants will have to be made ac- 
quainted with the regulations and given reasonable opportunity to 
qualify. Any attempt to put a compulsory inspection program in 
effect within such a short period of time will create chaos in our dis- 
tribution system and result in great injury to consumers as well as to 
producers. 

H. R. 12016, in our opinion, would do violence to good, sound, 
administrative procedures by the requirement that the proposed 
program of compulsory poultry inspection be subordinated to, and 
made a mere division under, the red meat inspection branch of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

uch a provision is directly contrary to sound administration. 
Only recently, under a reorganization plan authorized by the Con- 
gress, the various powers and authorities of the Department of Agri- 
culture were vested in the Secretary. Under this method of organi- 
zation, the executive head of the Department can do a better job of 
administration and can better be held accountable for his stewardship. 

The provision which would put administration of the program in 
the meat branch completely overlooks and ignores the fact that there 
are substantial differences between poultry and red meat animals, 
that their production, distribution, and marketing are different, and 
that they are in direct competition with each other. Poultry today 
accounts for about 11 percent of the gross income to agriculture. It 
is the third mest important producer of farm income, totaling some 
three and one-half to four billion dollars annually. It would appear 
to be obvious that an inspection program for poultry which would 
be a mere adjunct to a program which has been developed over the 
last 50 years to meet the needs of another commodity could not be 
satisfactory. 

In this regard, H. R. 12016 completely overlooks and ignores the 
fact that for more than a quarter of a century there has been a poultry 
inspection program conducted by the Department of Agriculture. 
The program has been manned by highly trained and competent 
personnel. The imspection work is performed by or immediately 
under the supervision of qualified veterinarians with long experience 
in poultry. This record of poultry-inspection experience and achieve- 
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ment which has been built over the past 25 years is unequaled. The 
logical agency to conduct any widened regulatory or compulsory in- 
spection functions in the field of poultry would seem to be the agency 
which has been doing the work and has accumulated broad experience 
in the field. 

The National Grange believes that H. R. 10527, or the bills identical 
thereto, is the far better measure and is more desirable from the 
standpoint of the consuming public, the producers of poultry and 
the industry generally. Without going into details, some of the 
principal advantages of these bills are as follows : 

(1) They have a definite purpose and objective as stated in the 
legislative finding and declaration of policy. They are couched in 
terms which are constructive and meaningful without being deroga- 
tory to, or destructive of the public confidence in, one of our fine agri- 
cultural food products. These measures give full assurance to the 
consuming public that only poultry food products which have been 
inspected for wholesomeness can be marketed in interstate com- 
merce. 

(2) These bills make provision for the designation of certain 
yopulous consuming areas of our country which in effect are large 
interstate markets and in which the interstate and intrastate poultry 
become so intermingled that it would not be feasible, even if pos- 
sible, to regulate effectively the interstate poultry without also regu- 
lating the intrastate poultry in such markets. This provision will 
enable plants not otherwise engaged in interstate commerce to qualify 
for inspection by reason of their shipments to a designated area, thus 
broadening the protection to the consuming public. 

We believe that this section could be further improved, however,, 

if a new subsection (b) were added which would provide that— 
Upon the request of a State government, the Secretary may make available- 
the provisions of this act to any establishment processing poultry or poultry 
products, which may be engaged solely in intrastate commerce if such estal- 
lishment meets the requirements of, and is operated in accordance with, the pro- 
visions of this act and the regulations thereunder. 

This provision is believed desirable because no one can be entirely 
certain of the impact of a compulsory inspection program upon poultry 
distribution. In areas which are not designated, but in which they 
may be markets in which intrastate poultry competes with interstate 
poultry, the intrastate poultry might be at a disadvantage if it could 
not obtain Federal inspection. This provision along with provisions 
provided elsewhere for cooperation between Federal and State Govern- 
ments, would tend to minimize the difficulties attendant upon the 
establishment of a compulsory program and also give broader protec- 
tion to the public. 

Mr. McIntire. That would be done by amendment to section 4? 

Mr. Parxer. Yes, there would be a subsection (b) to that section. 
That particular thought, I think, developed from the State Grange 
in North Carolina, an area that is deeply concerned with the impact 
of a compulsory Federal program, and it was their thought that it 
will give the flexibility that might be needed in shifting from a wholly 
voluntary program such as we have had in the past to a compulsory 
system. 

Mr. McIntire. What in your opinion would meet the requirement 
of the term “Upon request of a State government” ? 
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Mr. Parker. In the various States, some States have certain inspec- 
tion programs, some of them dealing with poultry, but most of them I 
think dealing with other commodities. In general, that jurisdiction 
is vested usually in the secretary of agriculture or the commissioner 
of agriculture, depending on the name in the particular State. There 
may be situations where it would not be feasible for the State to at- 
tempt to set up a separate program of its own. There may be a few 
markets in the area where there is direct competition between inter- 
state and intrastate but not sufficient for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to designate an area. I do not think the Secretary of Agriculture, 
based on the experience under another provision of law that has 
been in existence for 20 years, should be expected to designate any- 
thing but large areas, but there may be a situation where the governor 
or appropriate body of a State might find it desirable to ask that that 
area be designated or, in the absence of designation, that the inspection 
service be extended to all people serving that market. 

Mr. McIntire. That means that upon request of a State government 
the Secretary might make added designations which he would not 
otherwise make, or provide inspection service more nearly across the 
procesing field in that State than otherwise ¢ 

Mr. Parker. This would authorize him to extend the inspection 
service to plants serving some markets without having to designate the 
whole market. 

Mr. McInrire. Is it your intention here that this language would 
permit broader application of the designated market provision here 
than the Secretary might otherwise make, or are you broadening the 
availability of inspection service to the poultry industry in that State 
even to the extent it may be shipping to intrastate markets? 

Mr. Parker. Broadening the availability if the appropriate body 
of the State requests it. It could not be forced on any particular area 
or State unless it was brought in the so-called designated area pro- 
vision. 

Mr. McIntire. This would be at the request of the appropriate 
State official ? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. MoIntire. He could make a request to broaden the application 
of this act in relation to inspection service for processing plants within 
his State ¢ 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. Regardless of their marketing outlet? 

Mr. Parker. Regardless of their marketing outlet. I assume, 
though, that the basis would have to be that it was necessary in order 
for some local plants serving a local market to compete on an equal 
footing in some way with inspected poultry that might be coming into 
that market. 

Mr. McIntrme. This provision is not intended to apply in the matter 
of Federal-State agreements outside of this act? 

Mr. Parxer. No. 

Mr. McIntime. This is intended to apply to inspections paid for by 
the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. There is another provision in the bill 
relating to the regular Federal-State cooperative agreement. 

Mr. McIntire. I wanted to make the point that we were not over- 
lapping the two services. 

Mr. Pisa That is right. 
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Mr. McIntire. This would simply broaden the availability of in- 
spection service within the State under the provisions of this part of 
the act ? 

Mr. Parxer. That is correct. 

Mr. McInriee. Thank you. 

Mr. Parker. (3) These bills give the Secretary of Agriculture full 
authority to conduct an effective inspection program to determine 
wholesomeness but they do not tie him to a bird-by-bird ante mortem 
and to a bird-by-bird post mortem type of examination such as was 
developed 50 years ago for red-meat animals. It would appear to be 
highly desirable to leave to the discretion of the Secretary the circum- 
stances under which ante mortem inspection should be required in 
view of the greatly increased costs which would be entailed by such 
inspection and the lack of definite knowledge as to its benefits. Fur- 
thermore, with atomic energy available for peaceful uses in the near 
future, we may be on the threshhold of completely new, revolutionary, 
and more efficient methods of food inspection. These bills would per- 
mit the Secretary at any time in the future to make full use of any 
advancement in the arts. 

(4) These bills would vest the authority contained therein in the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the same manner in which the other 
powers of the Department are now vested in the Secretary. This, we 
believe, will enable the present Secretary or any future Secretary of 
Agriculture to do the best job of administration of which he is capable 
and that it will put the Congress in a stronger position to hold him 
responsible for his stewardship. For the reasons heretofore stated 
and although we strongly believe that an augmented poultry-inspec- 
tion program should be placed in the poultry division of the depart- 
ment which is doing a good job of administering the voluntary pro- 
gram and which has accumulated long experience in the field, we 
nevertheless feel that the determination should be left to the Secretary 
and not be fixed by legislative mandate. 

(5) These bills also would prevent overlapping and dual functions 
between agencies, in the same manner in which overlapping functions 
are prevented by the Federal Food and Drug Act and the Meat In- 
spection Act. Under the bills which we favor, the Secretary would 
have certain jurisdiction relating to inspection at the processing level, 
and the Food and Drug Administration would have jurisdiction and 
responsibility for the product after the processing operations have 
been completed ; whereas under H. R. 12016, there would be an intoler- 
able duplication of functions and endless and costly confusion. 

(6) H. R. 10257 and the bills identical thereto provide for cooper- 
ation between Federal and State governments in inspection programs. 
No such authority is contained in the bill we oppose. 

(7) The bills we favor recognize that it will not be feasible to em- 
bark on a program of compulsory inspection without providing rea- 
sonable time to organize and train the enlarged staff which will be 
required, promulgate the necessary regulations, and afford plants an 
opportunity to qualify. They provide that plants can come into the 
program as soon as they qualify. Thus, there will be an orderly 
shift to a compulsory program with the program in fulleffect on a 
mandatory basis by July 1, 1958. 

The Department of Agriculture, in the course of their testimony, 
recommended a number of changes. I was not here during their testi- 
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mony and I am not certain whether they differ from the suggestions 
they made in the Senate committee or not. I am inclined to think 
they do, so I would like to ask the committee for the privilege of re- 
viewing those proposed changes and filing a supplemental statement 
for the record if we have any further comments regarding the recom- 
mendations made by the Department. 

Mr, Poix. Without objection you may have that permission. 

Mr. Parker. Again I wish to express my appreciation to the com- 
mittee for the oportunity granted the National feaen to appear here 
today on these bills, 

Mr. Potk. Thank you very much, Mr. Parker. 

The next witness on the list is Mr. Matt Triggs, representing the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. We will be very glad to hear 
from you, Mr. Triggs. 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Triees. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry to say that although I have a prepared statement I did 
not have a chance to duplicate it. I have only the original and one 
copy for the reporter. As you know, this hearing was called fairly 
promptly. 

Mr. Potx. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Triggs. 

Mr. Trices. For a number of years the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has had a poultry advisory committee consisting of repre- 
sentative poultrymen from all areas of the United States and respon- 
sible officials of State farm bureaus. Last fall this committee, after 
extended consideration of the issues at numerous meetings of poultry- 
men in the various States, recommended to the board of directors of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation that the board support legis- 
lation to provide for mandatory poultry inspection by the Depattniat 


of Aupicniiusp. The board of directors indicated their general ap- 
proval of the recommendations, but took action to refer the question to 
the resolutions committtee at the annual meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in December. 

At the annual meeting of the AF BF the official voting delegates of 
the member State farm bureaus approved the following policy state- 
ment : 


Mandatory inspection of red meat at livestock slaughtering establishments as 
presently financed and administered by the USDA has helped to assure the 
wholesomeness of meat sold in interstate commerce. We urge extension of this 
service to include poultry meat sold in interstate commerce, with provision, where 
necessary, for the use of lay inspectors under the supervision of veterinarians. 

A number of bills have been introduced in both Houses of the Con- 
gress providing for a mandatory poultry inspection program by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The House bills so 
providing have been referred to the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. We would like to set forth briefly why we 
believe it is essential that authority for a poultry inspection program 
be lodged in the Department of Agriculture, rather than the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


85744 _57—_—-9 
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1. The Department of Agriculture had done an outstanding job, in 
the interest of both producer and consumer, in the inspection of red 
meat and in the present voluntary inspection of poultry meat. 

2. The Department of Agriculture has the organization and the 
trained personnel which will enable them to take on this additional 
responsibility with a minimum of administrative difficulty—thus 
avoiding the creation of a duplicating inspection service in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

3. The Department has a long history and tradition of effective en- 
forcement of regulatory programs with a minimum of disruption to 
commerce, and with liguak on education and persuasion as supple- 
mentary to direct enforcement action. 

H. R. 12016 which has been referred to this committee provides for 
a mandatory inspection program administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. We believe, however, that H. R. 10527 and similar bills 
referred to this committee are preferable for the following reasons: 

1. H. R. 10527 contains an adequate “legislative finding” and “decla- 
ration of policy” which describes the general purpose and objective 
of the legislation which we believe is desirable. No such sections are 
contained in H. R. 12016. 

2. The language of H. R. 10527 is much more appropriate to a poul- 
try inspection program in many respects than i. R. 12016. ‘For 
example, H. R. 10527 provides that poultry must be determined to be 
wualeanian © whereas H. R. 12016 provides that poultry must not be 
“adulterated.” While there may be need for the concept of “adultera- 
tion” we believe the primary emphasis should be on the concept of 
wholesomeness. Tlie endeavor to use food and drug law terminology 
in a poultry inspection law necessarily involves establishing meanings 
for terms that are unrealistic in terms of the normal usage of such 
terms. Incidentally, H. R. 12016 contains in section 4 (a) reference 
to a statute which was repealed in 1948. 

3. The effective date of H. R. 12016 is January 1, 1957, whereas 
the effective date of H. R. 10527 is July 1, 1958. We do not believe 
it is administratively feasible to issue regulations, recruit personnel, 
and expand the organization within the period senmmeaplati by H. R. 
12016 to an extent insuring that the Department of Agriculture will 
be able to serve all plants without disrupting operations. 

4, H. R. 12016 provides that poultry inspections shall be by the 
Meat Inspection Branch of the Department of Agriculture rather than 
the Poultry Branch which now handles the voluntary inspection pro- 
gram. We doubt the advisability of establishing by statute the agency 
within the Department which should perform the functions. We be- 
lieve it is desirable to permit the Secretary to determine the allocation 
of responsibility in such manner as is determined to be most efficient. 

5. H. R. 12016 provides that the Secretary shall perform both ante 
morten and post morten o, While both inspections may be 
necessary and desirable, we believe some degree of discretion should 
be permitted so as to permit most effective use of personnel and mini- 
mum interference with plant operations. For example most poultry 
slaughtering establishments are just as concerned, and more so, as any 
inspector would be, to avoid receipt of unhealthy lots of birds. Where 
an inspector has determined, that this is the attitude of the concern and 
its receiving personnel, it becomes uneconomic for him to inspect each 
incoming lot. A spot inspection from time to time as he deems neces- 
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sary Should, together with the post mortem inspection, be entirely 
adequate to insure the wholesomeness of the plant's output. The dis- 
cretionary provisions of H. R. 10527 are, we believe, preferable. _ 

6. H. z. 12016 applies to all commerce “over which the United 
States has jurisdiction”, which leaves in considerable doubt the exact 
scope of the bill. ; 

7. The enforeement provisions of H. R. 10527 are, we believe, 
preferable to those in H. R. 12016, The former bill provides for an 
informal hearing prior to court action, and gives the Secretary dis- 
cretion to determine that court action will not be necessary if the 
public interest will be served and the objectives of the act can be ac- 
complished without such action. It is our belief that, in dealing with 
many of the kind of violations that will be involved that this enforce- 
ment procedure is desirable. 

H. R. 10527 provides that dressed poultry in interstate commerce 
must be inspected and must meet standards of wholesomeness. ‘The 
bill also provides that the Secretary, after investigation and public 
hearing, may determine that in a designated city or area that intra- 
state shipments into the city or area must also be inspected. 

It will be noted that this provision relating to intrastate shipments 
goes beyond the provision of our policy statement’ as quoted above. 
We would not believe it advisable for the Secretary to institute Federal 
inspection of intrastate shipments except as it is carefully determined 
after investigation and consideration and hearings that this is actually 
essential to accomplish the purposes of the act, and only after a suffi- 
cient period of time has elapsed to permit State legislatures to give 
adequate consideration to the institution of state inspection of intra- 
state shipments. If the committee reports the bill we urge that the 
report set forth this policy for the guidance of the Secretary. 

We believe that seetion 15 (a) of H. R. 10527 providing for the 
issuance of exemption certificates to any poultry producer selling 
directly to household consumers represents a practical recognition 
that inspection in such instances is impractical and that poultrymen 
re poultry in this manner should be permitted to continue 
to do so. 

Section 15 (b) provides that for 2 years following the effective 
date of the act the Secretary may issue exemption certificates where he 
is unable to provide inspection. We favor amending this to permit 
the Secertary to issue temporary exemption certificates at any time 
he is unable to provide service. If Congress should fail to provide 
adequate appropriations to fully man the program at every plant, any 
inability to provide inspection service would be disruptive to poultry 
marketing in the area, There is also the ever-present possibility of 
illness or accident to an inspector serving an area with no available 
replacements. It would appear advisable to provide for temporary 
exemption to take care of such contingencies. 

We particularly favor the provisions of section 18. (b) of the bill 
providing for cooperation with State agencies in the administration of 
the program. We believe it is important that the Secretary avoid by- 
passing State agencies, and that every feasible effort should be made 
to enter into cooperative agreements with State agencies relating to 
the conduct of inspection work. For example, the State of California 
has provided for Beate inspection of intrastate shipments of poultry. 
We do not believe it would be desirable for the Secretary to disrupt 
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this arrangement—but rather, should endeavor to enter into a coopera- 
tive arrangement with the California State Department of Agricul- 
ture providing for dovetailing of the inspection work so as to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of organization and personnel. We urge 
that the committee report set forth such policy for guidance of the 
Secretary in the administration of the program. 

The introduction of legislation to provide for poultry inspection 
has stirred up an unusual amount of interest at the local level. Our 
office has received numerous telephone calls and letters either re- 
questing information or protesting some aspect of the bill. One 
of the most frequent complaints received relates to a situation in which 
a poultryman sells a few birds each day or each week to a small re- 
tailer just across a State line. In many such instances the volume is 
too small to warrant detailing an inspector to handle such commerce. 
Many small slaughterers have indicated concern that the bill would 
handicap their operations as compared with large slaughtering estab- 
lishments. Others have suggested that the standards for extension of 
inspections to intrastate commerce should be made more restrictive, 
or that strictly intrastate commerce should not be covered by Federal 
inspection. Questions have been raised as to whether or not inspection 
of each and every bird is actually necessary to accomplish the pur- 
poses and objectives of the program. 

In view of the importance of this program to poultry farmers we 
believe it would be advisable to defer action on this question until 
January. We have received numerous requests to this effect, both 
from local Farm Bureau poultry committees and from other poultry 

ups. Poultry groups all over the United States would therefore 
ave an opportunity this fall to review the issues and the specific lan- 
age involved and to subject them to discussion and debate. We be- 
lieve that this process is desirable and that as a result of such con- 
sideration the Congress will be aided in writing better legislation. 

We believe it is important to the poultry industry that the legisla- 
tion be carefully rere after study and consideration by those 
most affected thereby. We believe that more adequate hearings should 
be held than the sabctunmitees can possibly undertake in the limited 
time available before adjournment. We do not believe that holding 
the bill over until January will in any way defer the accomplishment 
of the objectives of the proposed legislation. The Department is 
already receiving more requests for inspection than they can handle, 
The poultry industry knows that inspection is coming and is adjusting 
their plants and operations accordingly. 

The opportunity of presenting our views on this issue is sincerely 
appreciated. 

r. McIntire. In your reference to exemptions under the certifi- 
cates of exemption, this bill, H. R. 10527, on page 12, section 15, 
provides— 

The Secretary is authorized, under such regulations as he may prescribe, to 
issue certificates of exemption to any poultry producer for poultry of his 


own raising on his own farm which he sells directly to household consumers 
only and who does not engage in buying or selling poultry products other than 


those produced on his own farm. 

Do you understand this to mean the certificates have to be issued by 
the i ad of Agriculture or through his appropriate representa- 
tives 
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Mr. Trica. That is right. 

Mr. McIntime. In this particular area—I am sure there are excep- 
tions, but are not we dealing pretty largely with intrastate commerce 
in this particular instance ? 

Mr. Tria. Yes, and I suspect the great majority of instances would 
fall within intrastate commerce and, therefore, would not necessarily 
require action under that provision which you read. There are, 
however, in certain portions of the United States, State lines drawn 
right through which separate producing and consuming areas. 

r. McIntire. And it is your interpretation of this provision, of 
section 15 (a) that it refers only to poultry that is moving in intra- 
state commerce ? 

Mr. Triec. That is right. It would not be necessary if it was 
moving solely in intrastate commerce unless, of course, it was moving 
into a designated area, which would not be likely. 

Mr. Mcintire. You made reference to the issuance of temporary 
certificates and one justification was perhaps momentarily a lack of 
inspection service. 

Mr. Triea. Yes. 

Mr. McInriee. Line 20, section 15, paragraph (b), says “Certifi- 
cates of exemption may also be issued in other cases where the Secre- 
tary determines that it would be impracticable or he is unable to 
provide inspection.” 

Mr. Trica. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Do I draw from your statement that this, perhaps, 
is not quite adequate to meet the situation ? 

Mr. Trice. This is a except for the time element. This is 
the only paragraph which would apply 2 years after the effective 
date. I am not suggesting here that we should open up some holes 
in the act which would provide for wide-scale troldaate of inspection 
thereunder, but only to take care of an exceptional situation. And I 
am sure you are going to have exceptional situations where there just 
is not enough money or just is not enough personnel to provide serv- 
ice for maybe a week or 2 weeks; yet we should not stop the plants’ 
operations because it is not possible. And there should be some provi- 
sion saying the Secretary has discretion, and it is solely in the control 
of the Secretary to say, “Here is a certificate for 2 weeks; you can 
market poultry in towns A and B without having inspection.” 

Mr. MoInrimg. Mr. Parker suggested some language on page 4— 

Upon request of a State government, the Secretary may make available the 
provisions of this act to any establishment processing poultry or poultry prod- 
ucts, which may be engaged solely in intrastate commerce if such establishment 
meets the requirements of, and is operated in accordance with, the provisions of 
this act and the regulations thereunder. 

Mr. Jounson. Solely in intrastate commerce—is that what it says? 

Mr. McInrme. That is right. I do not know whether it is fair 
for me to ask you to comment on someone else’s testimony ; but, if you 
care to comment, do you endorse the desirability of that provision ? 

Mr. Triee. I will comment in this way: This is one of the points 
at issue which we would like to have the poultrymen decide what we 
should recommend for them. I do not know the answer to that; I 
can see a lot of merit in the suggestion. 

Possibly there are other things that the poultrymen can conceive of, 
but this is one of the things, as well as many others I can mention 


where I think there is a good chance it would certainly leave a good 
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feeling in the poultrymen’s minds about. this legislation if they had 
an opportunity to study the bill this fall and to study the conditions 
and pass official resolutions of their respective organizations; because 
this is a big issue in the poultry business, very big and important. to 
them, and affects the whole current and flow of the marketing of their 
products. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you, very much, Mr. Trigg. The committee is 
always glad to have the recommendations of the National Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Tries. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Pox. The next witness is Mr. John Baker, representing the 
National Farmers’ Union. You have been before the committee on 
numerous occasions and we are always glad to have your views con- 
cerning legislation. You may proceed, 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BAKER, COORDINATOR, LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICE, NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION 


Mr. Baker. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee: For the ene I am John A. Baker, coordinator of legisla- 
tive service, National Farmers’ Union. I do not have a prepared 
statement. 

The proposed legislation under consideration by your subcommittee 
has been waxing and waning in the Senate Agricultural Committee in 
the last few days and I preferred not to prepare a statement that might 
be out of date in a day or so. 

I should also preface what I have to say by stating that I do not 
appear as an expert witness either as a modern poultry producer, nor 
as a poultry producer, nor as a public health official, nor as a scientist 
on poultry diseases. I appear to state the position of the organization 
I mention on matters in the proposed legislation and not as an expert 
on the details or scientific considerations involved. 

I want also to be brief in the interest. of saving time for the subecom- 
inittee,.so that you will have time to report the bill and get it enacted 
before adjournment. But I do want to take this opportunity to.say I 
believe this is the first time I have appeared before your subcommittee, 
and I want to take this opportunity publicly to commend the chairman 
of the subcommittee, Mr. Polk of Ohio, for his many long years of 
outstanding service for the family farmers of the United States, in- 
cluding those in his own district. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. You are one of the outstanding examples of hope to the 
folks who work on farms and very quietly and effectively through the 
period of all these years you have done a marvelous job and we 
appreciate it. 

With some exceptions that I shall mention as I go along, I would like 
to associate myself with the testimony of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on this bill and recommend the enactment at this session of 
Congressman Polk’s bill with certain amendments that I will mention 
as I go along. 

The farmers’ interest in this particular proposed legislation it 
seems to me is quite simple. It is purely a matter of whether or not 
we are going to continue to receive the advantage of ever-increasing 
consumer demand for poultry products, because the consumers have a 
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desire for and confidence in poultry and its products. It has been a 
tremendous record that the poultry producers have made in the last 
couple of decades in that matter, and we certainly do not want to do 
anything which will do anything other than to contribute to the 
growth and movement in that direction. And one of the key points 
in that connection, it seems to us, is the confidence consumers have 
thatthey are going to get a wholesome product. 

I sede guess there is no major controversy on that point; everyone 
agrees with that. They all agree that the reputation of broilers and 
turkeys and other poultry products has got to be such that the con- 
sumer will not reverse the trend that has built poultry into a very 
important income maker for the farmer. 

Consumers are directly and very naturally concerned to get disease- 
free and wholly wholesome food, including poultry, and it is entirel 
proper that the public health authorities, who have a very wide feel- 
ing of conscience and responsibility to protect the public health on 
food, should feel quite a responsibility for all kinds of food protective 
measures, whether it does or does not come immediately under the 
administrative jurisdiction of the Public Health Service, or the Food 
and Drug Administration. So that from the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer the attitude of the public health people generally is important 
to the. producer in the sense that these public health folks are market 
factors and what they say has an influence on consumer psychology, 
if you please, and it makes the difference of the economic best interests 
of the producer if the legislation you have or the program you are 
operating has the confidence of the public health authorities. 

I would even go one step further and say it would be better not to 


have any legislation at all providing for mandatory poultry inspec- 
tion unless that legislation has the confidence of the consumer groups 
and public health authorities in the integrity of the program and the 
character of inspection that is carried out. 

I think the farmer would be better off, the poultry producer would 
be better off, if we are not going to have such a mandatory inspection 
law that satisfies the consumer and the = health folks, if we never 


brought it up at all; but this is one of those questions that, since being 
brought up, it has almost got to be settled or we are really in the 
soup. . But, even though it has been brought wp, it would be better 
not to have any legislation at all than to have some of the public 
health folks legitimately feeling it has big loopholes in it that destroy 
the usefulness of the legislation. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee this morning included one word 
in the bill they voted out which I think puts the proposal that they 
voted out in the condition that it would be a lot better to leave it lie 
in the committee file than to have it enacted, and that word is “know- 
ingly” over in the enforcement section of the bill—that you cannot 
enforce the provisions of the bill against a person unless he “know- 
ingly” violates. Now to the public health folks this means that if an 
idiot gives you a rotten apple that has some arsenic in it, it is all 
right for you to eat it. They call this the “idiot’s clause.” But there 
is a difference in the word “knowingly” as far as criminal provisions 
are concerned. That is an individual justice proposition, where you 
do not try a man the same way when he is not competent and does 
not know he is doing wrong, as you do if he knows he is doing wrong. 
But when you are trying to protect somebody from the results of 
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somebody having made an error, you try to get that error stopped 
so that there won’t be a lot of people get hurt, whether this person 
was competent or not. I believe that.is the distinction. 

Mr. Jounson. Was the legislation they adopted, outside of the use 
of that word, similar to the legislation that the Department recom- 
mended ¢ 

Mr. Baxrr. The legislation as I understand, with that possible 
exception of the one word, and possibly some other language changes 
which are not nearly as significant, is almost the same as that sub- 
mitted and which you may have seen floating around for the last 30 
days. 

Mr. McInrie. I might say on that point that I think the same word 
has been a problem in the administration of the Agricultural Com- 
modities Act. 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. Where the word fraudulent is in the act, before the 
Inspection Service under the act could move in to correct the situation, 
it first had to make a determination that the violation was done for a 
fraudulent purpose. It comes very close to the word “knowingly.” 

Mr. Baxer. You get involved in the question of motivation. 

Mr. McIntrme. An amendment we have been working on is to re- 
move that so as to permit inspection without having first to make a 
determination that it was done with a fraudulent purpose. 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. It has been interpreted that the fellow “did delib- 
erately, knowingly, intentionally, and fraudulently” had to be estab- 
lished before they could move in and make an investigation. 

Mr. Baxer. Thank you very much. 

The next thing I want to say is I personally feel it is awfully un- 
fortunate that so much testimony both here and over on the Senate 
side, and a lot of testimony, has been in terms of controversial isswes 
that this fellow’s bill is better than somebody else’s bill, or this group 
of bills is very much different from another group of bills, and you 
want a bill that has somebody else’s name on it instead of one that has 
this fellow’s name on it. Actually there is a very broad area of 
agreement among all of these proposals, and the things on which there 
is a broad area of agreement are the very important things involved 
in this proposed legislation, and they are the things that are as differ- 
ent as dey ight from dark if you are having a controversy of whether 

ou are going to have compulsory poultry —— or none at all. 
hat is the big difference. Arguing about a different version of the 


same thing I think is unfortunate, because it leaves the impression 
there is a very wide area of disagreement ee groups on these 9 


bills before your subcommittee, when actually t 
ment are not so terribly large. 

One of the points on which there is very little substantial contro- 
versy or disagreement is whether or not we are going to have manda- 
tory poultry inspection. Practically everybody who has testified 
either here or on the Senate side has testified favorably sooner or later. 
They disa on when they want it to come into effect; or they have 
agreed in favor of the principle of mandatory poultry inspection, and 
that is provided in the Polk bill and in all of these bills before the 
committee. 


e areas of disagree- 
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With very little exception, there has been no disagreement with 
the principle that mandatory poultry inspection ought to be admin- 
istered in the Department of Agriculture, which was provided for 
in the Murray bill after the hearing where we testified urging him 
to make that change, and he made that change in the bill that he rein- 
troduced. And that is provided for in Mr. Polk’s bill and in all of 
the nine bills before this committee, I believe. 

The Farmers’ Union would look with disfavor upon legislation that 
would drive up the costs of operating small poultry processing plants 
to the extent it would drive them out of business. This is a very 
important factor in a number of our areas where the farmer is not 
located, or a farmers’ cooperative is not located near a great big 
poultry processing plant, or where it is not located near to a lar 
urban consuming center, where the farmer is dependent for the sale 
of his commodity, poultry, on a continuation in business of a small 
processing plant wide, if required to pay the cost of this service, 
might be put in a competitive situation where it would have to go 
out of business. The producer in Benton County, Ark., then, in- 
stead of selling his poultry in northwest Arkansas, would have to 
ship to Philadelphia, or be able to send it to Springfield, Mo. He 
would not have either the market trade or the market controls to 
the extent he does now and would feel he was in more of a sort of 
monopoly buying situation than he now feels. 

We would also not want to add to the spread between the price 
the farmer receives for poultry and the price that the consumer pays 
by adding the imereased cost of inspection. The spread between 
the farmer and consumer is already too large and has been growing 
for too long. For that reason, we have insisted that the cost of manda- 
tory poultry inspection be borne by the Federal Government and I 
believe all the bills before your subcommittee so provide. We ap- 
prove that. 

We are also convinced that the legislation must include adequate 
ante mortem as well as post mortem inspection. We are impressed 
by the showing the Public Health witnesses made that there are cer- 
tain diseases that are communicable to man that can be discovered only 
through ante mortem inspection. 

I want to hasten to add it is our understanding that adequate ante 
mortem inspection would not require a bird-by-bird examination, 
nor require the inspectors to go out and inspect all of the farm plots 
in the United States. The Polk bill covers this item and, with the 
exception of some 3 or 4 words that we wish deleted, I understand 
this bill covers the point adequately, and those 4 words are “as he 
deems necessary,” which is one of those phrases which is an awfully 
big phrase as + as being a loophole is concerned, or if somebody 
wanted to use it as a loophole. 

Mr. McIntme. May I ask at that point: You say you do not want 
it on the basis of a bird-by-bird examination; you want it to be manda- 
tory, and you want inspection, but you do not want to require it on a 
bird-by-bird basis. ill you straighten me out on that? 

Mr. Baker. You did not quite say what I said. Now I am con- 
fused, too. What I said was that we think the bill should provide 
for mandatory adequate ante mortem as well as post mortem inspec- 
tion. We understand that adequate ante mortem poultry inspection 
does not require a bird-by-bird examination. 
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Mr. McIntire. But it requires some discretionary determination 
of what is necessary ; does it not ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is true; it is bound to be true. 

Mr. McIntmer. Who is going to make that determination ? 

Mr. Baxer. I presume the veterinarian inspector. In other words, 
we would leave that at his discretion. 

Mr. McInrme. Of how he is to make the inspection ? 

Mr. Baker. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. So you really leave that. to the Secretary ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. The detailed nature of the examina- 
tion is left to the veterinarian. 

Mr. McIntire. Why do you want those four words deleted, then ? 

Mr. Baxer. I do not have the paragraph before me, but their loca- 
tion in the paragraph and the very broad nature of the language would 
seem to indicate that even “as he deems necessary” he would or would 
not have ante mortem inspection. 

Iam not sure that I have made my point clear, 

We do not want to leave it within the realm of discretion as to 
whether to have an adequate ante mortem inspection or not, but..we 
do want to leave it within the discretion of the specialists as to what 
is an adequate ante mortem inspection. Then I stated, just as a 
matter of information, that it is my understanding that.an adequate 
ante mortem inspection would not require a bird-by-bird examination. 
However, I am not suggesting that that actually be written into the 
legislation. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you, sir. I believe Mr. Johnson has a question. 

Mr, Jounson. Someone yesterday in testifying said it would be 
left to the Secretary in cases where there was an outbreak of a certain 
disease as to whether the Secretary wanted to go in and have an ante 
mortem inspection, and that would be done. 

Do you think that type of inspection is sufficient ? 

Mr. Baker. You are thinking particularly of the Southeast repre- 
sentative’s testimony here yesterday where he suggested that instead 
of having a plant inspection they send inspectors around to all the 
places where there was an outbreak. 

Mr. Jounson. I think there was a lot of testimony here yesterday 
that in order to really inspect for certain diseases it was necessa 
io inspect in the lots rather than seeing the turkeys and chickens after 
they had been cooped and crated. 

Mr. Baker. We have testified on many occasions both here in the 
Federal Congress and in the States—practically all the States where 
there is a poultry problem—that we are interested in having very 
much more adequate poultry disease and poultry nutrition research 
and having a much more adequate Federal type service either by the 
State college experiment stations or by the appropriate division of the 
State government. 

Part of the background of the gentleman’s testimony yesterday I 
feel sure was the added need—I know this for certain in northwest 
Arkansas—of having people available where you think something is 
starting to happen to your flock or your broiler house and you need 
someone out there right quick or it just goes all over the place. 

Mr. Jonnson. There is just one other point which I want to ask 
you about. 
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Mr. Baxer. However, that is a service matter as distinguished 
from a mandatory inspection matter. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you not. think that the poultry industry, accord- 
ing to the testimony that we had here that 25 percent of them already 
have come under this voluntary plan, should be commended for the 
attitude that they have taken? In other words, they have come in and 
asked for an inspection and paid for it, and they certainly show a 
cooperative attitude. 

Mr. Baker. Certainly; I didn’t understand about the 25 percent. 

Mr. Jounson. I thought it was 25 percent of the total poultry 
marketed which is now inspected on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Baxer. Marketed off the farm. 

Mr, Jounson. Twenty-five percent of the poultry marketed off the 
farm is now inspected, I believe, on a voluntary basis. 

a Baxer, Almost. half of all the plants have that now; is that not 
right ? 

Mr. Jonson. What? 

Mr. Baxer. Almost half of all the plants have it now, I believe. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; but I mean 25 percent of the total poultry sold 
in the United States, I believe that was the testimony yesterday, and 
federally inspected on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Baker. I want to read one paragraph that I do have written 
here, Mr. Chairman, because it seems to be one of the controversial 
issues. 

IT am not sure in my own mind whether this has been exploded away 
above its importance, or not. I do know that it is the nature of 
institutions to want to hold onto whatever they have had traditionally, 
and it is also the nature of institutions to obscure the change because 
some implications of change are always a part of the unknown. I fear 
at times that this may have gotten Sak in maybe some bureaucratic 
jealousies, and maybe even into some partisan political considerations, 

However, let me read this paragraph: 

“Although in normal cases it is test for Congress to assign an 
administrative function to the Cabinet official involved and leave to 
him the decision as to which part or parts of his organization to 
which he wants to reassign the function, the legislative and institu- 
tional history of this poultry inspection matter, and by that I mean 
the very fact that this thing has been argued about so much as to 
whether it is going to be located in the Food and Drug Administration 
or which part of the Department of Agriculture, has been exploded 
up to such apparently a big issue that it kind of makes it important 
now to take a position as to where it ought to be.” 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Butz testified that if discretion 
were given to the Secretary, he felt sure that the Secretary would 
ries it to the Poultry Branch of the Agricultural Marketing 

ervice, 

There are some objections that have been brought up both here and 
in testimony in the other body as to that. It seems to us that the 
most logical location for the work within the Department is in the 
Meat. Inspection Branch, without any thought of saying it is sec- 
ondary to read “Meat Inspection,” but simply because the. Agricul- 
tural. Research Service is the place where the scientific research 
is done on animal diseases and on food quality, and on the other 
sanitation items. It is also the mandatory food inspection service. 
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Mr. Butz’ testimony that you would not be taking advantage of 
25 years of institutional experience and 300 trained workers if you 
put it in the Meat Inspection Branch does not hold water because 
all 300 of them could be transferred overnight from the Agricultural 
Marketing Service to the Agricultural Research Service. 

Since it has acquired apparently a symbolic and a very important 
stature in connection with hearings in the last month or so, and 
remembering, Mr. Chairman, the way the discretionary farm laws, 
such as the acreage reserve of the 1956 Farm Act has not followed 
the intent of Congress and how the farm income protection and price 
support laws on the books have been handled within the present 
Secretary’s discretion, we just feel like that we ought to make a 
definite recommendation that if there is to be mandatory poultry 
inspection that it is to be located in the Agricultural Research Service 
and not a part of the Meat Inspection as such, but in connection 
therewith. 

With respect to the effective date, Mr. Chairman, certainly that 
date ought to be set so that there is a reasonable period for compliance. 
On the one hand, it ought not to be so short-fused that the people 
who are supposed to administer it and the people who are supposed 
to go by it are unable to cop: But on the other hand, the effective 
date should not be set so far in the future that you are, in effect, passing 
legislation, but you are leaving a lot of leeway as to when, if ever, 
enforcement will start. Again, the controversy on that worries me a 
little bit. The one side that worries about a short fuse talks about it 
as if Congress expected it to go in force just the next January 1. 
Actually, there is in effect a 2-year waiting period even in Mr. Anfuso’s 
bill. 

Probably the reasonable or simple and sensible thing to do would 
be to set an effective date about halfway between Mr. Anfuso’s date 
and yours, Mr. Chairman. It seems like 1960 is an awful long time. 

Mr. Jonnson. 1960? Is that the provision of the Senate bill? 

Mr. Baxer. Well, 1960 is the one that the Department recommended 
also, I believe. It starts January 1, 1958, and then you have a 2-year 
exemption period and it wOitld Ye January 1, 1960. That seems like 
an unnecessarily long time. 

On the other hand, if you were expecting to crack down with police 
powers and start trying to operate next January in toto, and without 
any exemptions, that looks like an awful short fuse. So, I think the 
committee will want to arrive at some reasonable figure instead of 
one that seems to be window dressing by putting it off so long on the 
one hand, or asking the impossible on the other. 

Now, I think where the bill or the report and the legislative oe 
ought to be clear is that the farmers and producers who grow, kill, 
dress and market their own poultry either to consumers or to retailers 
or to wholesalers who happen to be just because of that particular 
greographic location across a State line, are not covered by the man- 
datory provisions of the bill. I listened to the testimony as Joe 
Parker read it, and I listened as Congressman McIntire read Joe’s 
proposed paragraph back, and it sounded to me as if his wording was 
adequate on that. 

e next matter that I want to mention is in connection with the 
status of plants under this legislation processing entirely for intra- 
state sale. I would suggest—and I understood that from hearing it 
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read twice from Mr. Parker’s paragraph—that the Secretary would 
be authorized but not required—wait a minute. That is not quite 
right. A processor selling in. intrastate commerce would be author- 
ized to go to the Secretary and obtain federally financed poultry in- 
spections but he would not.be mandatorily required to have them. 

With respect to these designated intrastate areas I have just one 
point: 

I think you would want your report, if not, the bill, to be clear that 
where the Geccetary moves into an intrastate area or an intrastate situ- 
ation that his moving in will not have the effect of reducing already 
existing standards. 

Mr. Jounson. I did not quite get that last statement, 

Mr. Baxer. Will not reduce already existing standards of already 
existing poultry inspections under local and State supervision. In 
other words, the point I was very crudely making is, say, in the Little 
Rock, Ark., area, which is entirely an intrastate movement, let us 
assume that they have already a poulhry inspection program under 
municipal or State supervision which has a very high standard. I 
think you would want your report on the legislation to say that the 
Secretary moving into such intrastate areas, would not act to reduce 
the quality of the standards already existing locally. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is assuming the Federal standards would not be 
so high as the Arkansas standards? 

Mr. Baxer. That.is right. I think you will want to protect those 
situations which might fave higher standards than the nationwide 
standards would be. 

I want to urge you again that it would be better than you do not 
recommend any legislation at all than to contribute to the enactment 
of legislation which will purport to be an adequate poultry inspection 
measure, and which will not be accepted by consumers and public 
health people as such, because to do so, I am afraid, would be to injure 
a very fine consumer acceptance of poultry products which they have 
now, and the long term trend of increasing consumer demand for 
poultry products. , 

It is always a Pvc Mr. Chairman, to appear before this com- 
mittee, and all of its subcommittees, and I thank you again for your 
courtesy and consideration. 

Mr. Pork. Thank you very much. The committee is always glad 
to have the views of the National Farmers Union on all of these 
legislative matters. 

r, Baker. Thank you. 

Mr. Potx. The next witness is Mrs. J. A. Booras, who is represent- 
ing Housewives United, and we will be glad to hear you, Mrs. Booras, 
at this time. 

You may proceed in any way you care to. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. J. A. BOORAS, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
CHAIRMAN OF HOUSEWIVES UNITED, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Booras. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: 
Housewives, United is a national, nonpartisan, nonprofit club of women 
interested chiefly in the welfare of their families. We therefore feel 
very strongly that H. R. 12016 should be passed—to insure compulsory 
inspection of fowl, both before and after slaughter, by adding a 
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Poultry Inspection Section to the Meat Inspection Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Poultry raising is no longer a small, home industry, as it used to 
be. It is now an enormous business enterprise—with the attendant 
risks that come from carelessness or greed when things are done on 
a large scale. 

While we are confident that the great majority of people in the 
poultry industry are honest and careful, it is the very few who are not 

onest and careful who constitute a hazard to our health, and who 
give a bad name to the industry as a whole. 

Certainly the passage of this bill should help the poultry industry; 
inspection before killing will help to spot disease in a flock, thus 
ee part of a poultry raiser’s stock in trade. Inspection after 
slaughter, by requiring the same standards of care and sanitation for 
all, will insure fair business competition. 

From our own point of view, we have heard too much for too long 
about “filthy and diseased fowl”; about fowl that had “died other- 
wise than by slaughter”; and about chickens that have had the chief 
evidence of their disease, as for instance, a wing covered with sores, 
chopped off—after which the rest of the chicken was then processed 
along with other, wholesome birds. 

We have heard too much of this sort of thing, together with our 
own experience of tasteless fowl and fowl with discolored livers, to 
have the confidence that we should have when buying food in a country 
as enlightened as the United States. In fact, board members of 
Housewives United have decided that very soon it will be in order for 
housewives to refuse to buy poultry that does not show it has been 
Government inspected. 

However, we would very definitely advise that this Government 
inspection for poultry should be added to the Meat Inspection Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture—not to the Agriculture Marketing 
Division, where the voluntary inspection of a few of the poultry 
establishments has not yoeeet too well. Inspection for selling and 
inspection for buying are not necessarily of exactly the same kind. 

Nor is it the man who asks for inspection and who peys for that 
inspection himself who endangers the people’s health. It is the man 
who thinks he can get away with selling just any old bird, dead or 
dying, and the man who keeps his plant in an unsanitary condition 
who needs the inspection, and who, if he is not forced to have it, may 
constitute a serious threat to the health of American families. 

Just how serious this threat to our health is we may not yet know. 
Besides the time when we are sure it was the chicken we ate that made 
us sick since there are 26 diseases of poultry to which man is sus- 
ceptible, some sudden, unexplained illness could well be caused by the 
consumption of bad fowls, particularly in public eating places. 

We feel that poultry inspection should be automatic for birds 
sold in large quantities in interstate commerce, and that such inspec- 
tion should be paid for by the taxpayers as part of our health insur- 
ance, just as the inspection of red meat has been for 50 years. 

And if red meat should be inspected—and we certain y believe it 
should—why then should not poultry be inspected as well! 

I wish to add to my statement that very recently I had a very sad 
experience. I had dinner at one of our very fine restaurants, which 
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consisted of just chicken and salad. I was taken seriously ill. My 
sickness. was diagnosed as a severe case of food poisoning. 

Mr. Miller yesterday testified, I believe, sontething to the effect that 
if a bird were contaminated but if it were well cooked, it would still 
be all right to eat it without any ill effects. I do not go along with 
that statement, because I think if a bird is dead, it should be discarded, 
and we should not have it on our table as food. However, I called the 
Department of Health and Welfare today and they told me that it is 
not exactly the bad fowl but it is eating the chicken in conjunction 
with the other food. However, what is the difference? It is the fowl 
that causes the sickness; is it not? 

So, we must eliminate fowls that are not fit for human consumption. 
I wish to say further that if there was an amendment to Mrs. Sulli- 
van’s bill to the effect that such inspection would be placed in the 
Meat Inspection Branch, we would go along with that. 

TI think that is all, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you and this com- 
mittee for having the opportunity of appearing here. 

Mr. Pox. Mrs. Booras, I believe Mr. McIntire has some questions 
which he would like to ask you. 

Mrs. Booras. Yes. 

Mr. McIntmer. I want to say that we are very happy to have the 
housewives represented here before this committee, because we deal 
with commodities which the housewife has the discretion to buy, and 
we are very much interested in the agricultural commodities of this 
country and the housewife’s relation to them. 

Mrs. Booras. We feel, as housewives, that we really have a stake 
in a bill that would protect us in the buying of poultry, and we 
would buy with more confidence, and I think the sales of poultry would 
certainly go up—— 

Mr. McIntire. I would be interested in your opinion on this point: 

We have had a tremendous increase in the poultry industry in this 
country over the last 20 years—— 

Mrs. Booras. Naturally. 

Mr. McIntire. In my State of Maine, receipts to farmers have 
increased from $10 to $72 million in 15 years. Generally, that means, I 
think, that poultry is very acceptable to the consuming public. 

Do you not think the poultry industry has done a rather remarkable 
job in getting to the oor some very, very fine fowls? 

Mrs. Booras. Well, Mr. McIntire, I agree with you fully, and I 
think that up to the present time the poultry industry has done every- 
thing that it possibly could—that is, most of them—but I think we 
have a long way to go yet. 

I think that some sort of bill should be completed at this session, 
really. 

Mn MoIntire. Are you of the conviction that there is a greater 
danger from the food sanitation standpoint at this moment in the 
poultry industry than ever before in the history of the industry? 

Mrs. Booras. Well, I think that there is a certain amount of danger, 
and we arrive at that conclusion from the various testimony which we 
have heard not only before this committee, but in the Senate as well. 
I did not realize that some of the conditions that were existing did 
exist. 

Mr. McInrme. Then, is your apprehension due to the fact that 
you have been perfectly happy with wholesome food but suddenly you 
find that there are 26 diseases that someone might get from poultry ? 
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Mrs, Booras. Not, necessarily; no, because in the past we have heard 
of illnesses, and we could not attribute them. _We knew they possibly 
came from poultry, but we were not sure, but of course afterwards we 
had the conviction that actually that is what it was, 

Mr. McIntire, I do not mean to be facetious at all, but in the per- 
sonal reference that you made to your doctor making a finding that 
your illness was due to food poiponing, did he make, a finding as to 
whether it was the salad or the poultry ¢ 

Mrs, Booras, No; I just sai 

Mr. McIniire. Well; my point is very serious. 

Mrs. Booras. It is serious. 

Mr. McIntire. I think that this distinction is important, We do 
not want certainly to be saying now that everything that constitutes, 
let me say, a stomach ache, is due to some poultry, because if we do J 
think then that we are not being objective in that regard. Tuna 
bothers me an awful lot more than poultry, and I love tuna. However, 
my doctor tells me that tuna can do that, but I still, continue to eat 
tuna. 

Mrs. Booras. I think it depends on the individual’s physical condi- 
tion, perhaps, and in some cases—— 

Mr, McIntime. My doctor tells me that I can go ahead and eat all 
the tuna I want to because the next. time I have the tummy. ache it will 
probably be something else that causes it, you see. It might be the 
result of eating some fish and it might be the result of eating some 
sardines, which I love, and the next. time it will be something entirely 
different. So, I am inclined to think that we do need to make sure 
that we are not tagging poultry with more than it is responsible for. 

Mrs, Booras. Mr, McIntire, I do not wish to shed any unfavorable 
light on poultry, because I have been keeping house for.more than 35 
years, and in that period I suppose we have in our house consumed 
tremendous amounts of poultry that have been exceedingly edible and, 
of course, very nice to have on our table as.a food product, 

But, on the other hand, I eat salad at least. twice a day, and that is, 
I might say, perhaps morethan most peopledo. The doctor attributed 
it to. the poultry. He asked what it was that I had for dinner the 
previous evening, and I said, “I had chicken.” He said, “What else?” 
I said, “salad.” He said, “Anything else?” I said, “No.” He said, “I 
would assume from that, then, that it was the chicken.” 

We, therefore, have no absolute proof of these things. You cannot 
say which it was, but it was quite a serious illness, and I was very for- 
tunate to come through it, 

Mr. McIntire. Well, I appreciate the opportunity to exchange some 
ideas with you. 

Mrs. Booras. Thank you ever so much. 

Mr, Potx. We certainly thank you, Mrs, Booras, for your testimony. 

Our next witness is Mrs. Genevieve Oslund, of the eral Federa- 

ion of Women’s Clubs, 

Mrs. Oslund, we will be very happy to have your testimony. 

Mrs. Ostunp, Thank you, sir, 

Mr. Po.tx. You may proceed as you see fit. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. GENEVIEVE OSLUND, LEGAL ASSISTANT, 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. Ostunp. I am Mrs. Genevieve H. Oslund, legal assistant, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, rapeaeen ting Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, 
president. of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Our organi- 
zation has a direct membership of 875,000 women, with an affiliated 
membership of 414 million women in the United States, who are for 
the large part homemakers and who have a deep interest and concern 
in the proposed legislation now up for your consideration. 

Since before the passage of the Pure Food and Drug Act in 1906, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs has been vit ly interested in 
legislation to insure a pure and safe food supply ; in the intervening 
years we have consistently worked for amendatory legislation to fur- 
ther the health and welfare standards of our Nation. Among other 
measures, we helped in the passage of the Meat Inspection Act, and 
now we favor the mandatory inspection of poultry for added and 
necessary protection today. 

The Contenl Federation does not believe that voluntary inspection 


can assure the consumer of healthy and clean poultry. We are aware 
that the Production and Marketing Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture maintains an inspection service which is 
voluntary and for which the processor must pay. It is estimated that 
only 21 percent of the poultry in interstate commerce is inspected for 
wholesomeness and sanitation; but even in this low percentage, rela- 
Oe numbers of carcasses have been condemned as unfit. We 


also know that the Food and Drug Administration has the right to 
seize adulterated food, including poultry, but. due to limitation of staff 
and funds the average rate of inspection coverage of the poultry- 
processing plants amounts to a spot check once ever 3 or 4 years. 

Veterinary investigations have concluded there are over 25 diseases 
of poultry to which man is susceptible. We believe, therefore, that 
not only after-slaughter inspection is needed to protect the consumer, 
but: before-slaughter inspection as well. In earlier days, when life 
in our country was less complex, the canny eye of the housewife could 
tell by looking at the color of the comb, the condition of the feet and 
feathers, whether the bird was healthy. Today, the busy housewife is 
glad: to find her poultry already killed and dressed, but her clues for 
wholesomeness have been removed. New legislation is needed to pro- 
vide for compulsory inspection, both before and after slaughter, in 
order to insure that we can purchase clean, uncontaminated, and 
healthy poultry in our markets for our families. 

We commend the majority of the poultry industry, which has main- 
tained good standards of sanitation. The phenomenal growth of the 
industry since 1940 is in large part responsible for our predicament. 
The poultry industry is the third largest source of gross farm income 
of the Nation, while the per capita consumption has risen to 35 pounds 
per person. Under these circumstances, we can no longer rely on 
voluntary inspection to protect the consumer against dirty, diseased, 
or otherwise unwholesome poultry. As yet, only a few States have 
compulsory poultry and sanitation programs. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs urgently requests that 
this committee approve H. R. 12016, which will provide for the com- 
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pulsory ante-mortem jand post-mortem inspection of poultry and 
poultry products, and puts the responsibility for inspection in a truly 
consumer-protection agency, the Meat Inspection Branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Porx. Are there any questions? 

We thank you very much, Mrs. Oslund, for your very fine testimony. 
We are always happy to have the views of you ladies who have to do 
the cooking of this poultry and other products. 

Mr. Jonnson. I might say, it is not often that we have the privilege 
of having ladies in the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Potx. I notice we have two witnesses, Mr. Arnold Mayer, repre- 
senting the Amalgamated Meat and Butcher Workmen, AFL-CIO, 
and also Mr. George Riley, legislative representative, AFL-CIO. May 
I ask, do you gentlemen wish to testify separately or do you wish to 
testify together ? 

Mr. Ritxry. We are associated quite closely. 

Mr. Potx. However you wish to handle your testimony; we will 
be glad to hear either or both. 

Mr. Mayer. Mr. Chairman, we would like to testify separately. 
Mr. S. W. Barker, director of our poultry department, wil testify 
for our organization. 

Mr. Potx. We will be very glad to hear him at this time. 

Mr. Barxer. With the permission of the committee, I would like to 
have Mr. Mayer sit with me. 

Mr. Pork. That is all right. 


STATEMENT OF SHIRLEY W. BARKER, DIRECTOR OF POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT, AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER 
WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA (AFI-CIO), ACCOMPANIED BY 
ARNOLD MAYER, AMALGAMATED MEAT AND BUTCHER WORK- 
MEN (AFL-CIO) 


Mr. Barker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is S. W. Barker. 

Mr. Polk. Pardon me. Would you prefer to put your statement in 
the record and testify orally or would you prefer to read it ? 

Mr. Barxer. I would prefer to read it, because I do have some in- 
serts as I proceed. 

Mr. Pox. You may proceed. 

Mr. Barger. I am the director of the poultry department of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America 
(AFL-CIO), a labor union with 315,000 members and more than 500 
locals in the 48 States, Alaska, and Canada. 

I started work in the poultry industry in 1923, as a worker in the 
plant. During these years, I learned through — experience of 
the protection against industrial health hazards the poultry worker 
needs, In 1937, when I became a local union representative in Oregon, 
my knowledge of the industry increased, because I also became aware 
of many of the problems of management. 

Today, as director of the poultry department, I am in daily contact 
with local unions who have nearly 700 union agreements with poultry 
processors in all sections of the country.. One of my jobs is to assist 
these local unions in their negotiations with their employers. Thus, I 
am called upon to travel into all sections of the country. I can prob- 
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ably say I have been in more individual poultry plants than any man 
who has testified before this committee. 

Iam grateful for this opportunity to express the views of our organ- 
ization on mandatory poultry inspection. This topic of legislation 
has been of the deepest concern to us for more than 3 years. We con- 
sider mandatory inspection of poultry for sanitation and wholesome- 
a to be one of the greatest health needs of the American people 
today. 

The AMCBW has more than 30,000 members working in the poul- 
try-processing industry throughout the Nation. As a result, we have 
firsthand knowledge of the problems confronting the poultry con- 
sumer, the poultry worker, and the poultry industry. That knowl- 
edge convinces us that immediate steps must be taken for the safety of 
all groups to stop the flow of filthy, adulterated, and diseased poultry 
through processing plants to market. 

The AMCBW started its campaign on behalf of a mandatory 
et eka panes law in 1948. Contacts were made with industry 
eaders, the results of which indicated very clearly that this was needed 
legislation. But we were advised by those with whom we talked that 
they were fearful of joining us because they would be subjected to 
criticism by others in the processing industry. We continued our dis- 
cussions with various industry leaders and found that not one of them 
disagreed with us. 

Two years ago, a delegation from our union came to Washington 
and contacted various officials of the Poultry Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. We were trying to find a solution 
to the problem before you today. While each of the officials with 
whom we talked agreed with us in principle, all of them referred us to 
a national association representing a large number of poultry proc- 
essors. They told us that we could get cooperation from this group in 
developing a mutually satisfactory mandatory poultry-inspection law. 

The association’s president demonstrated no desire to work on the 
inspection problem. It was not until we met and discussed the situa- 
tion with officials of the United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare that we found any willingness to cooperate on the 
part of either Federal Government or industry officials. It is worth 
mentioning that neither industry organizations nor the Department of 
Agriculture saw fit to come forth with recommendations on Federal 
mandatory poultry inspection until after bills had been introduced in 
Congress ‘hich would have put the inspection in a truly consumer- 
protective organization, the United States Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

Today, the consumer is endangered by unfit ponte which he may 
unwittingly buy. The seriousness of this hazard is demonstrated by 
official data of the United States Public Health Service which holds 
poultry and poultry products responsible for an average of one-third 
of the food-poisoning cases reported each year. 

‘The poultry worker in many plants is the prey of rashes, infections, 
severe illness, and death as a result of insanitary plant conditions 
and the processing of diseased poultry. Only 3 months ago the 
Portland, Oreg. area was in the throes of a severe psittacosis, or 
parrot fever, epidemic caused by turkeys. Two persons died and 
62 became extremely ill. Many of these men and women were mem- 
bers of the AMCBW who work in poultry plants. 
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The entire poultry industry suffers because of the lack of regulatory 
standards of sanitation and wholesomeness...The abuses in both 
product wholesomeness and plant sanitation do serious harm to those 
plant owners. who maintain high standards. All processors are given 
a bad name and consumer confidence in their product suffers. 

The poultry farmer also is harmed by the unhindered flow of dis- 
eased and contaminated poultry. As one farm organization testified 
before a Senate committee, the farmer is often blamed by the con- 
sumer for deficiency in a food product even after it leaves the farm. 
He also suffers economically, for he depends on the continued con- 
sumer, confidence to secure the increase in poultry markets, which he 
so desperately needs. 

Clearly, something must be done. The consumer must be protected 
against diseased and filthy poultry coming from_rodent-infested, 
refuse-littered plants. The worker, laboring in,an already hazardous 
industry, eats safeguarded against illness and death from poultry 
diseases. The honest, scrupulous processor must. be protected against 
paying for the sins of shoddy operators. And the farmer must be 
safeguarded against loss of income. 

We recall the history of health legislation in-another of our union’s 
industries, meatpacking, and we find a similar situation, The prob- 
lems posed by parts of the poultry industry today existed in the meat 
industry 50 years ago. But rer inspection has virtually wiped 
out. the health dangers and has proved a magnificent boon to the 
public, the hacktkahoves worker, packinghouse management, and 
the farmer. 

Congress—and, at the moment, specifically this subcommittee can 
meet the problem. You have the power to stop the health hazards 
and economic dangers. 

A cure is available in the form of enactment of a mandatory poultry- 
inspection law—an act that will provide adequate and effective inspec- 
tion for wholesomeness (including ante mortem and post mortem 
inspection), plant and facilities sanitation and sanitary processing 
practices. 

Early this year, such a measure was introduced in the House of 
Representatives. That was H, R, 8599 by Representative J. Percy 
Priest and H. R. 9006 by Representative Don Hayworth. The 
AMCBW has strongly supported these measures, 

We believed then, and we believe today, that H. R, 8599 and H. R. 
9006 offers the maximum protection to consumers and poultry workers. 
They would provide for effective inspection for wholesomeness and 
sanitation. They would place the responsibility for this work in 
a truly consumer-protective and health-oriented agency (the Food 
and Drug Administration), which is part of a Department that has 
no Te functions (the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare). 

Hearings were held in May on a Senate version of H. R. 8599 and 
H. R. 9006. At that time I presented a 60-page statement which treats 
the topic of mandatory poultry inspection in a comprehensive, de- 
tailed and thoroughly documented fashion. With your permission, 
Mr. Chairman, I should like to give a copy of this statement to each 
member of the committee and i have it placed in the record. 

Mr. Potx. Without objection, that will be done. 
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(Statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SHIRLEY W. Barker, DrirRectoR OF THE PoULTRY DEPARTMENT, 
AMALGAMATED MEAT CuTTrers AND BUrcHeR WorRKMEN oF NOrTH AMERICA 
(AFL-CIO) on 8S. 3176 BerorE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
THE Foop AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PusBLIC 
WELFARE, May 9, 1956 


My name is Shirley W. Barker. I am the director of the poultry department 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America 
(AFL-CIO), a labor union with 315,000 members and more than 500 locals in 
the 48 States, Alaska, and Canada. 

Poultry processing is the procedure of changing the healthy live bird, covered 
outside and filled inside with filth, to a clean item of food. Each step is this 
procedure should remove some of the filth or inedible material, making the re- 
maining portions progressively cleaner. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, in many poultry plants in our Nation today, this 
definition of processing is only an ideal. In many plants not only the healthy 
bird, but also the diseased one, is processed. The outside and inside filth is only 
superficially removed. And the bird does not become progressively cleaner, but 
is actually contaminated by a scandalous lack of sanitation. 


I, CONDITIONS IN POULTRY PROCESSING PLANTS 


As I shall show with statistics later, the poultry industry has undergone a phe- 
nomenal growth in the last two decades. What was once little more than home 
industry is today a multibillion dollar business. 

The fast growth of the industry has enticed many shoddy investors into 
poultry processing. It has become a target for a larger than usual number 
of operators who seek a quick and easy profit no matter what dangers or 
consequences result to the public or the industry. The processing plants of 
these men are the main source of the contaminated and unfit poultry on the mar- 
ket. The failure of the Federal Government to establish and enforce standards 
of cleanliness and wholesomeness make their shoddy operations possible and is, 
thereby, responsible for the principal health dangers now stemming from poultry 
processing. 

To meet the competition of the chiselers—and let me say that the poultry 
processing industry is highly competitive—many good and honest processors are 
forced to lower their standards. They cannot introduce and maintain the sani- 
tary facilities and standards they would like. They cannot offer the quality of 
poultry they would otheriwse put on the market. 

As a result of the operation of the unscrupulous and the lowering of stand- 
ards, some shocking conditions prevail in parts of the poultry processing indus- 
try. Diseased and sometimes dead birds are processed and sent to market like 
healthy, live ones. Processing is done amidst filth, such as waste from the birds. 
Dust, dirt and fecal matter is often insufficiently removed and is allowed to con- 
taminate cleaned birds. Sanitary facilities are primitive or even nonexistent. 

These conditions prevail virtually unhindered by State or Federal legislation. 
The Department of Agriculture maintains a voluntary nonregulatory program 
of inspection, which is hired and paid for by the processor. It covers only about 
20 percent of poultry in interstate commerce. It has serious defects which 
limits its effectiveness on even this fraction of poultry sold. The Food and 
Drug Administration currently does not have the authority or funds to keep 
inspectors in processing plants so that they may inspect each carcass for whole- 
someness and enforce standards of sanitation and sanitary practices. It can 
make only spot checks and seize shipments when violations of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetics Act, as now written, occur. State inspection legislation is virtually 
nonexistent. At best, the States can now undertake the same spot check and 
seizure activity as the Food and Drug Administration does on the Federal level. 
In short, the consumer and poultry worker currently has no adequate protection 
from any governmental source. 


A. Affidavits 

The AMCBW has collected affidavits from poultry workers concerning these 
conditions. We will offer these affidavits for the record, but we hope the 
identity of the companies will be kept confidential. Our purpose in submitting 
the statements is not to attack any firm, but rather to show the need for legisla- 
tion, as S. 3176. To illustrate some of the conditions the affidavits point to, I 
should like to read excerpts from three of them. 
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“When I was killing chickens, I have cut the throats of many chickens that 
were already dead and stiff. These dead chickens would at times have part of 
their heads mashed off. The-first time I saw these kind of chickens come along; 
I did not eut their throats, but (my) supervisors came and told me to cut their 
throats and let them go through with the good ones. I would also kill chickens 
that would be sick and have long, thick and stringy pus coming from their 
mouths and nostrils. 

“When clipping gizzards I would see large growths of the entrails that looked 
like a mass of jelly. These chicken entrails would smell awfully bad, and at 
times woud make me sick at’ the stomach * *'* The gizzards would: be full 
of worms and would get all over my hands, and they would also have some kind 
of hard growths on them. The livers would be almost green at times. 

“These diseased livers and gizzards would be taken to the stuffing table and 
put in a sack and placed back in the chickens.” 

A worker at another plant swears in an affidavit: 

“* * * T work on many different jobs on the line. During this time I saw 
lots of chickens with lumps on them and some were full of sores. Sometimes 
when the lumps were cut off or they would burst they smelled awful bad. All 
of these chickens went right through with the other chickens for shipment * * *” 

Still at another plant, a worker states: 

“* * * When a lot of chickens were returned to our plant because the 
customer would not take them because they were not the quality he wanted, 
these chickens were cut-up in pieces and frozen and shipped to another customer. 
Many times these chickens were in not very good condition when they came 
back to the plant * * *” 


B. Public health veterinarians’ report 


The committee on poultry inspection and sanitation of the Fifth Annual Con- 
ference on Public Health Veterinarians (San Francisco, Calif., October 29, 1951} 
presented a “typical example” of the failure to maintain sanitary conditions. 
The following, by the way, occurred in a plant under the “sanitary supervision” 
of the Department of Agriculture’s Production and Marketing Administration. 

“In plant A a mechanical line originally set for a speed of 250 birds per hour 
was found running at a rate of 500 per‘hour. The point of sticking or cutting of 
the birds to initiate their bleeding remained at the same point. The birds; 
consequently, were not completely bled out by the time they reached the scald 

ank, and instead were diving into the water alive, gasping, and in many cases, 
drowning to death, After passing through the defeathering machine, many were 
talling on the floor. These.were eventually picked up and rehung. In: the 
same general area of this mess of fallen birds, dead birds were thrown from 
crates by the man hanging live birds for slaughter.” 

C. FDA Reports 

“Poultry ranks third in the number of filth and decomposition charges,” the 
Food and Drug Administration states in one of its reports. Its summary of 
operations during fiscal year 1955 shows that in 18.7 percent of the 300 poultry 
plants its inspectors visited during the year “some degree of violation (was) 
found.” This is an amazing percentage, especially when one takes into con- 
sideration the limited authority and limited funds FDA now has for inspections, 

The following excerpt from a 1955 report of FDA illustrates a few of the dan- 
gerous situations occurring in some parts of the poultry processing industry. 
These particular health dangers were nipped in the bud, but how many occur 
each day unchallenged? 

“Most of the shipments of diseased New York dressed poultry arise out of the 
practice of segregating the ‘cull’ carcasses from the day’s pack for separate ship- 
ment to low-class institutions or restaurants or to dealers in low-priced, low- 
quality poultry. If the processor operates under an official grading service, the 
regulations often permit segregation of culls in advance of the grading opera- 
tion. These culls are not condemned, but are accumulated until the quantity is 
sufficient for sale. Cull poultry would not be salable as such at retail; hence, 
it must be disguised by exisceration and.trimming for retail sale, as cut-up 
poultry or parts, or concealed in cooked poultry dishes.” 

The following are typical examples of the types of Federal law violations found 
in 1955: 

“1. Two hundred pounds of cut-up chicken breasts were seized in possession 
of a Newark, N. J., dealer in cut-up cull poultry. Examination of the breasts 
showed eheesy exudate on unremoved lung fragments, blood clots at joints, and 
red discoloration. This is an exception to the statement above that evidence 
of disease is usually removed during evisceration and cutting up. This firm 
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was under close surveillance because of a history of previous violations and 
knowledge of the suspect character of the poultry dealt in. Only a month prior 
to this seizure, a lot of New York dressed diseased poultry intended for sale as 
cut-up poultry was seized in possession of the same dealer. The interstate sup- 
plier of this lot was prosecuted and as a result went out of the poultry business. 

“2. One thousand four hundred and five pounds of cull poultry were seized in 
October after shipment by a Philadelphia operator who openly advertised himself 
as a dealer in cull poultry. The crates of cull dressed poultry were loaded on 
a truck and surrounded by coops of live poultry for shipment, to avoid detection. 
This cull poultry included diseased, decomposed, and improperly bled carcasses, 
and also carcasses contaminated with dirt and fecal material. This case is 
being referred to the Department of Justice for prosecution. 

“3. A cull poultry dealer in New Hampshire was found to have on hand 
1,169 pounds of Massachusetts poultry which had been stored for a week without 
adequate refrigeration. The poultry was slimy and sticky from decomposition; 
some of it was also diseased. This lot was seized in May. 

“4. A lot of 217 crates of New York dressed poultry was delivered for ship- 
ment to Puerto Rico by a Philadelphia firm with a reputation for dealing in 
questionable poultry. This lot contained carcasses exhibiting emaciation, cheesy 
exudate in the eviduct, peritonitis, ascites, and abdominal cysts and tumors. 
This lot was seized in June. 

“In two different California plants during the past summer, FDA inspectors 
encountered overcrowding of live poultry in coops during the hot weather, 
resulting in deaths of many birds from suffocation. In both plants the dead 
birds were being hung on the processing line, scalded, defeathered and eviscerated 
for inspection for wholesomeness by an inspector under a voluntary marketing 
inspection program. When the incidence of improperly bled carcasses on the 
line reached the point where it aroused the suspicion of the inspector in: each 
ease, the situation was discovered and the practice halted by the inspector. 
Whether the same situation may have occurred in other plants in the area with a 
less fortunate outcome is not known.” 

These conditions exist, all too prevalently. But they can be corrected by 
the use of constitutional Federal power, as prescribed in 8. 3176. 

The bill will foree the unethical elements of the industry to high standards 
or prevent them from selling in interstate commerce. It will prevent the honest 
processor from being forced to lower standards. It will assure the housewife 
of. a clean and healthy product, even though she no longer sees the bird before 
she buys it ready for the oven. It will help increase the industry growth, It 
will accelerate the development of applicable scientific techniques in aid of 
animal husbandry and public health. 


II, HEALTH DANGERS 


Naturally, serious health dangers result from the marketing of diseased 
poultry and the unsanitary conditions of some processing plants. Both com 
sumers and poultry workers are liable to poultry diseases. Further, poultry 
and poultry dishes are the largest source of food poisoning. 


A. 26 Transmissible diseases 


Some 26 diseases of poultry have been found transmissible from poultry 
to man by the noted poultry pathologist, Dr. W. L. Ingalls. His studies have 
been corroborated and widely quoted by other authorities on poultry diseases. 
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The illnesses that Dr, Ingalls names may be carried by poultry and can be 
passed on to humans. They are: 


BACTERIAL VIRAL AND VIRALLIKE 


{rysipelas (Erysipolothrix infection) Eastern equine encephalomyelitis 
Listeriosis Western equine encephalomyelitis 
Tuberculosis St. Louis encephalitis 

‘Tularemia Japanese B. encephalitis 
Staphylococcosis Newcastle disease 
Streptococcosis Psittacosis 

Salmonellosis Rabies 

Diptheria 

Brucellesis 

Paracolon infections Tetanus 

Pseudotuberculosis Botulism 


FUNGAL PARASITIC 


Aspergillosis Behinostomiasis 
Favus Schistosomiasis 
‘Thrush Dermanyssus gallinae 
Sarcosporidiosis Texeplasmosis 


Diseussing these diseases, Dr. Ingalls told the 87th annual meeting of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association (August 21-24, 1950) : 

“Twenty-six diseases reported as occurring in poultry and which also occur 
in human beings have been considered * * *. Some of the diseases are of 
interest only from an academic standpoint ; whereas others, such as salmonello- 
sis; erysipelas, psittacosis, and possibly Newcastle disease (avian pneumoen- 
cephalitis), present a definite public health problem * * * it is quite apparent 
that a sufficient number of transmissibie diseases can and do occur in poultry 
to make poultry meat inspection desirable and imperative.” 

These diseases from poultry pose greater dangers to man than those from 
other mammals, according to Dr. C. A. Brandly of the department of veterinary 
science and agricultural bacteriology, University of Wisconsin. In his Poultry 
Diseases as Public Health Problems, Public Health Reports, May 25, 1951, he 
writes: 

“ * * * In one respect, diseases of fowl and other birds represent a greater 
hazard to man than those of mammals. The United States population of 
domesticated fowl or poultry approximates a billion, while that of all our 
mammals classified as livestock is less than one-half this figure. Numerically, 
then, there is the expectancy of greater opportunity for contact with diseased 
birds and, with this contact, an increased opportunity for adaptation of the 
disease agent from aves to man. Strains of infectious agents, or their ele- 
mentary components, which have the potential for adaptation to new hosts may, 
in consequence, more often encounter new soil for their perpetuation * * *.” 

In another part of his article, Dr. Brandly calls for mandatory inspection 
as the means of wiping out the danger of disease to man: 

“Full-scale efforts to discourage marketing or questionable or sick fowl by 
rigid ante mortem and post mortem inspection must precede and accompany 
well-planned and persistent programs to eradicate the avian reservoirs of 
infection.” 

“Kowls are by far the main animal reservoir of organisms affecting man,” 
researchers have found, according to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture poultry pathologist, Dr. P. J. Brandly. Writing in the January 1948 issue of 
the Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association, he also says that 
as early as 1939 another scientist found that “poultry constituted the greatest 
reservoir of paratyphoid infection among domestic animals in the United 
States.” 

“* * * the carcasses of dressed birds often contain myriads of pathogenic 
organisms which are introduced into the kitchen with the carcasses; and knives, 
sinks, pans, hands, towels, etc., are contaminated by these disease germs,” Dr. 
Brandly wrote. “In preparing chicken salad, cold chicken sandwiches, etc., these 
organisms may again be introduced into the edible product, and cases of food 
poisoning or infection are the result. Frequent cases of food poisoning from 
turkey dinners are due to the introduction of these pathogenic organisms from 
the birds into the dressing * * *.” 
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Medical and veterinary literature has many articles such as these quoted. We 
will submit some of the articles for the record. The overriding point of them 
pare man is susceptible to poultry diseases and that something can be done 
about it. 

We have so far discussed diseases which the poultry contracts and passes on 
to man.- But these do not end the list. Another eight diseases may be carried 
by poultry and can infect humans. These are illnesses with whose organisms 
poultry may become contaminated during insanitary processing and are then 
passed on to humans. These are typhoid fever, paratyphoid fever, bacillary 
dysentery, amebie dysentery, enterobiasis, infectious hepatitis, lymphocytic 
choriomeningitis, chemical poisonings. 

And what are the results of these health dangers? 


B. One-fourth to one-third of food poisoning cases 


One result is that poultry and poultry dishes are responsible for an average of 
one-fourth to one-third of the nonmilk cases of food poisoning reported to the 
United States Public Health Service each year. In the 10-year period, 1945-54, 
poultry and poultry dishes caused 32.6 percent of the reported cases of nonmilk 
food poisoning. The range was between the low of 16.5 percent recorded in 
1945 to the high of 47.3 percent of 1953. In only 2 years, 1945 and 1954, did 
poultry account for less than one-fourth of the food poisoning cases. In 4 of the 
10 years, 1946, 1951, 1952, and 1953, it was responsible for more than 40 percent. 

These statistics demonstrate the importance of diseased, contaminated, and 
adulterated poultry as a danger to the consumer.. Perhaps the consumer health 
hazard will come into even clear perspective if we discuss some cases of food 
poisoning due to poultry. 


0. Typical outbreaks among consumers 


Forty-eight hours after eating a Thanksgiving turkey dinner in 1954, 75 in- 
mates of the United States penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., became ill. They suf- 
fered with high temperatures, nausea, vomiting, and diarrhea. Before these 
symptoms among prisoners became evident, guards were fed the turkey in cold 
sandwiches. Five of them became ill. 

Bacteriologic examination by the Communicable Disease Center of the United 
States Public Health Service showed that the illness was due to a type of 
Salmonella, an infection common to both poultry and man. The organisms were 
traced to the turkeys the men had eaten. 

The center’s further study showed that many of the men were infected with a 
chronic form of the disease. One-third of the food-handling staff of 300 were 
infected and required several months of treatment to be freed of the organism. 

Here in abbreviated form are soven other typical food-borne outbreaks involv- 
ing poultry. 

135 of 140 Illinois cattle breeders ill 2-5 hours after eating turkey insuf- 
ficiently heated: 135 of 140 ill after luncheon. Ten children ill after eating 
turkey taken home after the luncheon. Numerous straphylococci and coliform 
organisms found in leftover turkey. Women who cooked turkey reported ice was 
still in birds’ cavities; that they were not thoroughly cleaned. Some persons 
who ate the meat stated it was not thoroughly heated.” (Reference: Communi- 
cable Disease Summary for Week Bnded March 7, 1953.) 

“One dead, two others of family ill after chicken salad: Idaho family of three 
prepared chicken salad in morning, ate it later in day while on auto trip. Five 
to six hours later, all three ill. One became irrational, vomited blood, died.” 
(Reference; Communicable Disease Summary for Week Ended July 30, 1956.) 

“150 of 180 sick in staphylococcus outbreak: 150 of 180 ill 7 to 12 hours 
after evening meal in a college in Massachusetts. Staphylococeus aureus in 
turkey and dressing. Chef had an ‘infection of the eyelid.’” (Reference: 
Communicable Disease Summary for Week Ended November 5, 1955.) 

“Gastroenteritis from chicken salad sandwiches: 150 persons ill in Tennessee 
after eating chicken salad sandwiches. Sandwiches unrefrigerated for several 
hours. Micrococcus pyogenes isolated from the food.” (Reference: Communi- 
cable Disease Summary for Week Ended September 4, 1954.) 

“Salmonellosis—cooked turkey: 55 of 84 persons ill 5 to 52 hours after eating 
roast turkey in restaurant. Headaches, backaches, nausea, and vomiting—acute, 
severe, prostrating febrile episodes with abdominal cramps and diarrhea were 
predominating symptoms. 8. Newport and 8. Derby in specimen from patients. 
Turkeys eviscerated on meat block, cooked, and carved on same meatblock which 
had been only superficially cleaned.” (Reference: Communicable Disease Sum- 
mary for Week Ended October 10, 1953.) 
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“Staphylococcus outbreak: July 1951: Chicken salad contained hemolytic 
staphylococcus, 244 of 302 patients and 27 of 31 employees affected. State 
institution in Memphis, Tenn.” (Reference: Communicable Disease Summary 
for Week Ended July 7, 1951.) 

“Paracolon bacilli and staphylococci, June 30, 1948: Oakhurst, N. J.—102 of 
175 ill after dinner given by ladies’ auxiliary of Oakhurst fire company. 102 of 
113 who ate turkey were ill. Four to fifteen hours’ incubation period. Nausea, 
vomiting, diarrhea, weakness, prostration. Turkey meat and bones contaminated 
with paracolon bacilli and staphylococci.” (Reference: Report by Health Officer 
V. J. Gorman in Public Health News, vol. 301, p. 20 (January 1949).) 

These cases demonstrate the dangers posed to your family, mine, and all con- 
sumers, by diseased, contaminated, or adulterated poultry. There is the old 
argument that if poultry were thoroughly cooked the disease would be destroyed. 
Scientists are not too certain whether that is true in all cases. 

Studies concerning the Salmonella infections showed that certain types of the 
organisms survive long heated oil baths. Here are the results of a study on the 
organisms in roasted and broiled chickens: 

“* * * Thus, while the percentage of viable Salmonella cells destroyed by 
broiling was very high, in no case was an infected chicken rendered free of such 
bacteria under the conditions of these experiments.” 

“* * * Certainly, neither boiling nor roasting chickens by presently recom- 
mended practices freed them completely of viable Salmonella cells when present. 
This was true in spite of the fact that in some cases the temperature was above 
100° C. (212° F.) for a period of time * * *” (Hussenan, Dorothy L., and 
Wallace, Margaret A.: Studies on the Possibility of the Transmission of 
Salmonella by Cooked Fowl, Food Research, vol. 16, pp. 39-96, 1951.) 

But even if the theory about cooking poultry were true, there is no reason in 
the world why the housewife should get garbage for her money. She has the 
right and expects to be protected against disease whether she cooks her poultry 
well or not. All steps should be taken to assure the housewife that the chicken, 
turkey, or duck she brings into her kitchen is a healthy one which offers no 
danger to her family. 


D. Industrial health hazards 


The poultry worker is especially exposed to disease transmitted from poultry. 
In fact, he is sometimes in danger of his life. 

Two of the more common diseases dangerous to the poultry worker are New- 
castle disease, an infection of the eyes, and psittacosis (parrot fever); an 
influenzalike disease. The former is fairly prevalent among poultry ‘workers. 
The latter occurs cyclically and sometimes has deadly results. 

Only last month psittacosis swept 3 poultry plants, a rendering plant, and 2 
farms near and in Portland, Oreg., and left death and serious illness-in its wake. 
Two persons died after being in contact with psittacosis-bearing fowls. Sixty- 
two other persons who were taken ill, 24 of them required hospitalization. 
Probably more men and women were hit by the illness, but their cases were 
misdiagnosed as influenza and pneumonia. 

The disease hit 2 flocks of breeding turkeys totaling about 10,000 birds. It 
first spread to humans on the turkey farms. From there the turkeys carried 
it to the rendering plant and the processing plants. Many of the poultry workers 
taken ill were members of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men (AFE-CIO). 

It is interesting to note that the Oregon health officials found one plant 
dressing turkeys which had died of psittacosis. The Health Department dis- 
covered some 49 such birds, which the plant management apparently wanted to 
sell for human food, even though they had died of the disease. 

In 1948 through 1954, several psittacosis or ornithosis epidemics hit a number 
of Texas poultry processing communities. The confirmed result was a minimum 
of about 350 cases of human illness and 12 deaths. The actual toll is believed 
to be much higher. 

Here is the breakdown of the confirmed cases: 


Giddings, Tex., October and November 1948: 35 cases, 7 deaths. 
Giddings, Tex., December 1951 to January 1952: 44 cases, 4 deaths. 
Giddings, Tex., April and May 1952: 19 cases. 

El Campo, Tex., late 1952 to early 1953: 8 cases. 

Central, Tex., 1954: 200 cases, 1 or 2 deaths. 


Other recent psittacosis outbreaks have been confirmed in Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Virginia, and Iowa. 
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Data, especially statistics, concerning these outbreaks is difficult to obtain. 
Psittacosis or ornithosis is frequently mistaken for influenza and pneumonia. 
Also, in some of the Texas cases, many of the persons contracting the illness 
-were migrants who did not report their sickness.. As a result, probably many 
more persons were taken ill, and perhaps died, than is recorded here. 

Psittacosis or ornithosis is a highly serious illness. The following is a de- 
scription of patients’ condition during the various stages of the illness: 

“The onset usually was characterized by fever, anorexia, chilly sensations, 
severe headache, and nausea or vomiting. Unless prompt and vigorous anti- 
biotic treatment was instituted, the disease was slowly progressive and after 
a few days most patients felt much worse. At the height of the illness the most 
common complaints were feverishness, headache, cough, weakness, nausea and loss 
of appetite. Several patients complained of chills, drenching sweat and pain 
or soreness in the chest. Abnormal findings on physical examination usually 
were negligible at the time of hospitalization, even though the patients were 
‘quite toxic, usually with high fever. During the height of illness the patients 
frequently were delirious or disoriented. The most seriously ill became lethargic 
or stuperous ; this frequently was a cause for comment * * * 

“The duration of illness varied from a few days to several weeks. More than 
half of the patients were ill 2 or 3 weeks. Several patients had relapses; re- 
lapses occurred both in treated and untreated cases. Those more seriously ill 
convalesced slowly, but, excepting the fatal cases, recovery generally was com- 
plete and uneventful except for prolonged weakness.” (From ch. 6, Psittacosis 
in Turkeys and Fowls as.a Source of Human Infection, by J. Vernal Irons, Se. D.; 
Malcolm’ li. Dentey, M, C. and Thelma D. Sullivan, M. 8. in psittacosis. Edited 
by F. R. Beaudette (Rutgers University Press; New Brunswick, N. J., 1955). 

Poultry can, and does, offer serious health dangers to both consumers and 
poultry workers. This is true of both diseased poultry which may transmit 
organisms to humans and contaminated and adulterated poultry which has 
picked up germs during unsanitary processing. Human beings must be protected 
against. either case. 


III, LACK OF EFFECTIVE INSPECTION 


1% 


Fifty years ago, Congress enacted the Meat ‘Inspection Act and the law 
establishing the Food and Drug Administration. This legislation grew out of 
the horror of a shocked nation which gasped at the revelations of the muck- 
rakers. Reading The Jungle and other exposes of the conditions of filth and 
unwholesomeness then existing in the meatpacking industry. America demanded 
protection and Congress provided it. 

The means which Congress took to assure the public clean and healthful foods 
was, through effective inspection at the processing stage and through seizure 

wer of contaminated and adulterated products at later stages of commerce. 
’oultry was not included in this inspection either in the original acts or the 
refinements and amendments which have come during the past half-century. 
Frankly, until 15 to 20 years ago, the inspection.of poultry was not a matter 
of national urgency. 


A.Growth and change of industry 


The sale of commercially processed poultry was generally negligible a genera- 
tion or two ago. It was a Sunday or holiday meal. And very often the fowl 
for the dinner table those days came from the consumer’s own back yard. The 
houséwife raised the poultry herself; she slaughtered it herself and she cleaned 
it herself. 

As raising poultry became less widespread, the housewife bought it alive, 
either from a farmer or a poultry market. She saw the bird before it was 
slaughtered. Although she had no guaranty against its being diseased, she 
had some inkling from the fowl’s appearance. She could assure herself of its 
clean processing, because she generally either watched while the chicken, 
‘turkey, or duck was cleaned in the market or she performed this work herself 
in her own home. 

During the past two decades, the poultry industry has grown fantastically. 
Since 1940 annual poultry consumption in the United States has increased from 
22 pounds per person to 35—50.9 percent—poultry production rose from 3.1 
billions .of pounds to 6.6—112.9 percent—and gross farm income from poultry 
and poultry products went up from $1 billion to $3.5 billion—a 250 percent. 

A further indication of the importance of poultry is the percentage it takes 
from the average family food budget. ‘Today, the American housewife spends 
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12 cents of her food dollar on poultry. It is, therefore, a major and vital item 
in the diet of the American family. 


Poultry production, per capita consumption, of poultry meat, and gross farm 
income from poultry, 1940-54 * 
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1 Based on reports from the Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
2 To nearest tenth of a billion. 


Accompanying this fantastic rise of the industry was a revolution in marketing 
techniques by processors and retailers and a resultant revolution in the buying 
habits of the consumer. No longer does the housewife select her poultry alive 
and watch it cleaned and processed. Today, she buys her chickens, turkey, or 
duck supposedly ready for the oven. The fowl is completely processed and 
perhaps even cut up. 

She now has little idea whether the poultry is diseased or healthy, whether 
or not it is really clean. The fowl may look satisfactory on the surface, but 
danger may, nevertheless, lurk. Inspection which may have been unnecessary 
in the past is, therefore, in great.need today. 


B. Inspection—AMS program 

The current state of inspection legislation is truly shocking. Poultry, unlike 
most major foods, may be sold filthy and diseased with only a few exceptions, On 
a Federal, State, and municipal level, virtually no effective inspection for 
wholesomeness exists. 

An agency of the Federal Government does currently conduct a nonregulatory 
form of poultry inspection service. That is the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. Its program is a voluntary one, hired and 
paid for by the processor. 

The processor is under no obligation whatsoever to use this “service.” In 
fact, if he does use it, he must pay the full cost and is thereby monetarily 
penalized. As a result, only 20 percent of the plants shipping in interstate com- 
merce employ the Agricultural Marketing Service’s inspection program—some 
265 plants out of the estimated 1,357. 

However, even if its services were in more widespread use, the Agricultural 
Marketing Service’s program would not give adequate protection to the con- 
sumer. Its operation has at best been slipshod. It is ridden with conflicts of 
interests and has, on numerous occasions, been criticized as toadying to the 
Shiectice instead of having the interests of the consumer uppermost as an 
objective. 

Later in this statement, I shall cover in some detail our reasons for not having 
confidence in the poultry program of the Agricultural Marketing Service. 


C. Food and Drug Administration activity 


The Food and Drug Administration is held responsible by law for dealing 
with adulterated and contaminated foods. However, it currently has neither 
the authority nor the funds to give the consumer true protection as far as 
poultry is concerned. 
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As previously stated, the consumer can be assured of clean and healthy 
poultry at the processing stage only if an inspector can check each fowl. That 
is done in meat inspection and must be done in any poultry inspection. How- 
ever, the Food and Drug Administration cannot currently do that. 

Allow me to quote a former and the present FDA Commissioner on this 
point. Former Commissioner C. W. Crawford wrote to Congresswoman Leo- 
nor K. Sullivan, of Missouri, in September 1954: 

“We estimate that there are approximately 1,300 interstate poultry dressing, 
freezing, or canning establishments in the United States. For the past 2 years 
we have made about 400 poultry establishment inspections each year, of which 
we estimate that perhaps one-fourth represent reinspection of the same firms. 
Thus, our program contemplates complete coverage of this industry about once 
every 8 or 4 years.” [Italic added.] 

His suecessor, the present Commissioner George P. Larrick, went even further 
in a letter to me of April 21, 1955. He wrote: 

“Your assumption is correct that our average rate of inspection coverage of 
the poultry processing plants amounts to a spot check once every 3 or 4 years. 
One such inspection of 1 plant at 1 time requires on the average, 5 or 6 hours 
of an inspector’s time. It is also true, as you suggest, that such a spot check 
eannot guarantee the wholesomeness or the legality of products prepared at 
other times. However, lest this be misleading to you we must point out that in 
many instances reasonably valid conclusions with respect to the probability of 
diseased or otherwise illegal poultry being shipped from a plant can be drawn 
from the observation made during an inspection of this type, and conversations 
with employees. 

“* * * Although some lots of cull poultry are recognized as obviously diseased 
from the external appearance of the carcass, it is our view that not only post- 
mortem but also antemortem examination is essential to a full program of pro- 
tection of the consumer from diseased poultry.” [Italic added.] 

In’ other words, the Food and Drug Administration cannot, under present 
circumstances, guarantee protection against disease for the poultry consumer. 
New legislation providing the mandatory inspection of poultry is needed for that. 


D. Btate inspection programs 


Adequate State poultry inspection is virtually nonexistent. As far as we 
know, no State has a law embodying the recommended standards of the United 
States Public Health Service for inspection, sanitation, and sanitary practices. 

Some attempt to safeguard consumers by having a health department inspec- 
tor (1) make occasional checks, and (2) keep an eye on processors who have a 
record of selling diseased birds or of maintaining unsanitary plants. This is 
the same type of limited activity the Food and Drug Administration can cur- 
rently undertake. Unfortunately, this activity cannot give the consumer the 
protection he needs. 

A number of States have been or currently are, working on poultry inspection 
legislation. A few other States are said to be interested. However, the over- 
whelming majority are reportedly planning to follow the usual pattern in food 
legislation. That is, they will wait for the Federal Government to act and then 
consider parallel legislation. 


IV. DEMAND FOR MANDATORY INSPECTION 


Olearly, the present need for inspection, sanitation, and sanitary practices 
legislation must be filled. On a local, State and Federal level, the executive 
and legislative branches must enact laws to protect the consumer against the 
hazards which poultry now holds. 

Inspection brought a healthy and prospering industry, offering a clean and 
safe product, out of the jungle which once characterized the meatpacking 
industry. Today, all commercially shipped meat in interstate traffic is in- 
spected.and further, meat packer, meatpacking employees and consumer benefit. 
The same can come true for the various groups concerned with poultry. 

Mandatory inspection of poultry for wholesomeness has long been demanded 
by many and varying groups. Public health organizations, women’s clubs, labor 
unions, industry groups, consumer organizations, medical associations, veterinary 
groups, have all asked that the consumer be protected by an inspection system. 

We shall offer for the record, Mr. Chairman, many resolutions, statements 
and endorsements of the principle of mandatory. inspection, Here, however, 
I should like to quote parts of just a few resolutions to demonstrate the wide- 
spread demand for such legislation. 
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The Conférence of State and Territorial Health Officers ' recommended at ite 
November 1955 meeting: 

“That ‘the Federal Government establish the following: 

“(a) Requirement that all poultry shipped interstate be aineiietniey 
“(b) Requirement that all poultry shipped interstate be inspected before 
and after slaughter for wholesomeness.” 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor and Congress: 
of Industrial Organizations, meeting in Miami, February 9, 1956, urged that: 

“* * *-9 strict compulsory and effective poultry regulation and inspection 
program be enacted to guarantee the’ American consumer that all poultry 
shipped in interstate commerce will be processed under sanitary conditions 
and will be free from disease.” 

The National Grange, which includes poultry growers among its members, 
resolved at its annual convention in Cleveland, Ohio, November, 1955: 

“* * * The National Grange, therefore, recommends that a Federal poultry 
inspection system comparable to Federal red meat inspections should be estab- 
lished and that the Public Health Service work out minimum health and sani- 
tation standards for poultry slaughtering plants for adoption by States.” 

In December 1955, the American Institute for Poultry Industries, the trade 
association of some of the poultry processors, also called for mandatory poultry 
inspection. It declared: 

“* * * the institute, its board of directors and its members favor the de- 
velopment and adoption of sound, mandatory inspection for wholesomeness 
programs for all poultry and poultry products, provided such programs are 
paid for from Federal and State funds.” 

The Hoover Commission Task Force on Federal Medical Services also con- 
cluded in its report of February 1955, that the Federal Government would have 
to take action on the poultry problem. It said: 

“Federal inspection of meat contrasts in form as well as in cost with its 
inspection of poultry. Whereas about four-fifths of the Nation’s meat’ is 
slaughtered and packed under compulsory meat inspection, Federal poultry 
inspection not only is voluntary but also is financed by fees from users of ‘the 
service and covers less than one-fifth of the Nation’s commercial poultry 
supply a 

“Both the United States Livestock Sanitary Association and the Conference 
of State and Territorial Health Officers have recommended that State and local 
governments strengthen their poultry inspection and sanitation programs. 

“But, as yet, only a few States have compulsory poultry inspection. Especially,, 
in view of the recent growth of the poultry industry, we do not believe we can 
expect the States alone to provide the needed controls.” [Italic added.] 


Vv. INSPECTION—-HOW AND BY WHOM 


To decide that mandatory inspection of poultry for sanitation and whole- 
someness is a good thing takes us only part way toward meeting current con- 
sumer need. Inspection for wholesomeness and cleanliness must be broken 
down for the three factors it is to provide: (1) The product's freedom from 
disease, (2) plant, facility, and equipment sanitation, and (3) sanitary’ pro-' 
cessing practices. Then, further decisions must be made—what sort of inspection 
is desired, who will undertake it, and who will pay for it. These questions 
must be answered adequately or the mandatory inspection may be meaningless— 
an act on the statute books, but no protection for the consumer. 


A. Ante mortem and post morten inspection 


The AMCBW firmly and fully believes that ante mortem (before slaughter) 
inspection is needed as well as post mortem (after slaughter). The details of 
ante mortem inspection should, we believe, be determined by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and established in regulations, supplementing 
the law. But congressional action would be less than meaningless if it did not 
provide for an ante mortem inspection. We are happy to see that S. 3176 makes 
such a specific provision. It is one of the reasons why we welcome and endorse 
this bill. 

I have already quoted Food and Drug Commissioner Larrick and Dr. C. A. 
Brandly on the need for ante mortem inspection. Their words are worth 
repeating. 

Commissioner Larrick wrote: 
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“* * * it is our view that not only post mortem, but also ante mortem exami- 
nation is essential to a full program of protection of the consumer from diseased 
poultry.” 

Dr. Brandly wrote: 

“Full-scale efforts to discourage the marketing of questionable or sick fowls 
by rigid ante mortem and post mortem inspection must precede and accompany 
well planned and persistent programs to eradicate the avian reservoirs of 
infection.” 

A veterinary officer of the United States Public Health Service who played a 
major role in developing the suggested inspection ordinances for States, counties, 
and municipalities provides several specific reasons for ante mortem inspection. 
In a paper presented to the public health section program of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association’s 92d annual meeting (Minneapolis, Minn., August 
15-18, 1955) Dr. Joe W. Atkinson said: 

“For purposes of assuring adequate official inspection, careful observation 
of poultry before slaughter (ante mortem inspection) is, perhaps, even more 
essential now than was the case a few years ago. The increased incidence of 
respiratory diseases, particularly in young poultry commercially produced, is an 
important factor. Upper respiratory infections may affect the bird sufficiently 
to make it appear sick and plainly unacceptable or suspect if observed before 
slaughter, yet may pass unnoticed on routine examination by the post mortem 
inspector. As @ matter of fact, the upper respiratory tract may be examined 
very superficially, if at all, on post mortem inspection, unless the inspector knows 
the bird is suspect. 

“Another factor contributing to the increased importance of ante mortem in- 
spection is the use in recent years of high scalding temperatures, which result 
in removal of the epidermal layer of the skin and give an almost uniformly 
white appearance to the dressed carcasses. Thus the darkened appearance for- 
merly associated with certain septicemias, and the abnormally pale appearance 
cause by some disease processes, no longer serve the post mortem inspector, in 
many instances, as indications of generalized effects of disease.” 

The practicability of ante mortem inspection is attested by even the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Though AMS rarely uses this type of inspection in its voluntary program, its 
official instructions (instruction No. 918 (PY) ante mortem—1) states: 

“* * * While it is not practical to handle and examine each live bird prior to 
slaughter, it is entirely feasible to visibly examine daily each battery of birds in 
the plant. * * *” 


B. Sanitation standards and sanitary practices 


Ante mortem and post mortem inspection guarantees the poultry’s freedom 
from disease as well as is practically possible, according to experts. However, 
safeguards must also be established against the contamination of poultry during 
processing. That involves premise, facilities, and equipment sanitation stand- 
ards and sanitary processing practices. 

The contamination and adulteration of poultry through insanitary processing 
is as responsible as the poultry diseases, transmissible to man, for the existing 
public health dangers. Dr. T. E, Sullivan of the Indiana State Board of Health 
told the, International Association of Milk and Food Sanitarians (41st annual 
meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., October 21-23, 1954) : 

“Those of us who are working in the field of public health realize the prime 
importance of food sanitation—that is to say, we realize the hazard that can 
exist to the health and welfare of the consuming public if food for human con- 
sumption is not fabricated from clean, wholesome ingredients and is not proc- 
essed, prepared, and handled in such a manner that its wholesomeness is pre- 
served. This hazard includes everything from impaired nutrition to actual 
illness or even death. * * *” 

Nine major ways in which poor sanitation or insanitary practices during poul- 
try processing cause illness among consumers are listed by Dr. Joe W. Atkinson, a 
veterinary officer of the United States Public Health Service. In a paper deliv- 
ered before the Ohio Valley Conference of Food, Drug, and Health Officials 
(Cincinnati, Ohio, October 26, 1955), he said: 

“1. Body discharges and dust from live poultry may be a source of con- 
taminating organisms, including those of the colon and paracolon types: var- 
ious species of Salmonella are of particular iniportance. 

“2. Insects may contaminate foods with etiologic agents which may cause 
diseases such as typhoid fever. bacillary dysentery, and paratyphoid fever. 
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“3. Rodents may contaminate water and food with hair, feces, and urine; 
particularly noteworthy is the fact that leptospira icterohaemorrhagiae excreted 
in the urine of wild rats have been reported as a principal cause of leptospira 
infections in man. Rodents may be carriers of salmonellosis, lymphocytic 
choriomeningitis, tapeworms, and protozoan organisms. 

“4, Poultry-processing wastes contain those organisms found in the body 
discharges of poultry, such as the Salmonella, and other colon and paracolon 
types. 

5. Sewage, if not properly disposed of, may be a direct or indirect source of 
contamination of foods with pathogenic organisms causing such diseases as 
bacillary dysentery, typhoid fever, and paratyphoid fever. 

“8. Nonpotable water or ice may contain those species of organisms which 
cause such diseases as bacillary dysentery, leptospirosis, typhoid fever, and para- 
typhoid fever. 

“7. Infected employees may transmit diseases directly to fellow employees ; 
further, they may contaminate foods with the causative organisms of such dis- 
eases as bacillary dysentery, salmonellosis, staphylococcosis, paratyphoid fever, 
and tuberculosis, 

“8. Extraneous materials in foods may cause physical injury to the consumer, 
or may be a source of contamination; rodenticides, insecticides, and various 
other chemicals may be poisonous to man if consumed. 

“9. Proper refrigeration is necessary to prevent growth of microorganisms and 
production of toxins in poultry and poultry products.” 

What is meant by sanitation in processing is made very clear by two United 
States Public Health Service officials in a paper printed in the American Journal 
of Public Health (vol. 41, No. 8, August 1951.) Dr. Raymond J. Helvig, a veter- 
inarian in the Division of Sanitation, and Russell W. Hart, a sanitary engineer, 
name the following very basic steps of plant cleanliness which they feel must 
be followed. 

“* * * The entire plant, including floors, walls, ceilings, and equipment, must 
be so arranged as to be easily cleanable and, of course, must be actually main- 
tained in a clean condition. To be easily cleanable, the plant structure and the 
equipment must be in good repair. Those items of equipment with which food 
comes in contact must be washed and given an approved bactericidal treatment 
before each usage. The plant must be well lighted and properly ventilated. 
An adequate and safe water supply is needed. Hand-washing facilities, includ- 
ing hot and cold water, soap, and towels, must be conveniently located to poultry 
handling operations. Toilet facilities must be readily available to the employees. 
Adequate provision is needed for the sanitary disposal of all plant wastes. Pests 
such as flies, roaches, rats, and mice must be effectively controlled, first by 
huilding them out and eliminating harborage areas; second by eliminating the 
availability of food, and, finally, by extermination and constant vigilance against 
reinfestation. Adequate effective refrigeration is essential. Ample storage 
space for both the poultry product and supplies such as containers, detergents, 
bactericidal agents, etc., is needed. 

“Constant supervision must be provided by the management of the plant for 
the training of employees who handle the poultry and for the routine inspection 
of. the various poultry-handling operations. The employees must be free from 
communicable disease; must follow certain established practices of personal 
hygiene, such as washing hands after visiting the toilet or otherwise contaminat- 
ing them; must wear clean and appropriate clothing; and must refrain from 
spitting or using tobacco in rooms where poultry is being dressed, handled, or 
stored.” 

In addition to plant sanitation, adequate sanitary processing practices must be 
established to prevent contamination of poultry. These involve some simple and 
some technical steps taken during processing. The sanitary practices include, 
for example, care that the fowl is completely bled, steps te prevent ‘dust, fecal 
matter, and other alien substances from attaching themselves to the processed 
bird, and means to cut down or eliminate the bacteria on the fowls’ surface. 

I present the above points concerning sanitation standards and sanitary prac- 
tices only as examples of what is involved in this field. We do not presume to 
suggest specific standards or practices. 

We do feel, however, that Congress must authorize, in mandatory poultry 
inspection legislation, the formulation and enforcement of sanitation and sani- 
tary practice requirements. We also believe that the sanitation standards and 
sanitary practices should be part of the same program as the inspection for 
wholesomeness. Unlike the practice of the AMS voluntary program, in which 
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the two activities are handled separately and sometimes in conflict with each 
other, they should be tied together with the inspector being responsible for both. 

We believe S. 3176 does this very well. In section 1011 it provides for the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to establish rules and regulations 
for “sanitation of premises, facilities, and equipment.” Section 1012 makes the 
same provision for “sanitary processing practices.” If an inspector finds a 
processing plant failing to conform to these rules and regulations, he would not 
label its poultry as wholesome, according to section 1013. The inspector would, 
therefore, bar the plant’s fowls from interstate commerce as long as the firm 
does not conform. 

These provisions of S. 3176, in our opinion, offer an excellent means for guar- 
anteeing an end to shocking insanitary conditions and practices now prevalent 
in some plants processing poultry for interstate and foreign commerce. 


0. Poultry inspection in AMS 


On the second problem of who should be responsible for a mandatory inspec- 
tion program, we also have definite views. We believe that the Food and Drug 
Administration is the best and proper agency to handle the poultry inspection. 
We, therefore, fully endorse section 1014 of S. 3176. 

It may be suggested that a poultry inspection service be placed in the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service of the Department of Agriculture and that the current 
voluntary program be thereby made mandatory. We disagree with this view. 
We believe that the procedures of 8. 3176 provide a more effective and perma- 
nent means of guaranteeing protection to the consumer and poultry worker and 
of aiding the poultry industry. 

As I have stated before, there is widespread criticism and dissatisfaction with 
the administration of the Agricultural Marketing Service’s poultry program. 
The past record of AMS concerning poultry leads us to believe that it would not 
be the best home for a poultry inspection service. 

1. Consumer protection not goal of AMS.—The proper function of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service or the Production and Marketing Administration is 
to promote the sale of agricultural products. The Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1946 is quite clear on that point. It states: 

“Tt is further declared to be the policy of Congress to promote through re- 
search, study, experimentation, and through cooperation among Federal and 
State agencies, farm organizations, and private industry, a scientific approach to 
the problems of marketing, transportation, and distribution of agricultural prod- 
ucts similar to the scientific methods which have been utilized so successfully 
during the past 84 years in connection with the production of agricultural prod- 
ucts so that such products capable of being produced in abundance may be 
marketed in an orderly manner and efficiently distributed. In order to attain 
those objectives, it is the intent of Congress to provide for (1) continuous re- 
search to improve the marketing, handling, storage, processing, transportation, 
and distribution of agricultural products; (2) cooperation among Federal and 
State agencies, producers, industry organizations, and others in the development 
and effectuation of research and marketing programs to improve the distribution 

processes; (3) an integrated administration of all laws enacted by Congress to 
aid the distribution of agricultural products through research, market aids and 
services, and regulatory activities, to the end that marketing methods and facili- 
ties may be improved, that distribution costs may be reduced and the price spread 
between the producer and consumer may .be narrowed, that dietary and nutri- 
tional standards may be improved, that new and wider markets for American 
agricultural products may be developed, both in the United States and in other 
countries, with a view to making it possible for the full production of American 
farms to be disposed of usefully, economically, profitably, and in an orderly 
manner.” 

Protecting the consumer would be a secondary function—and indeed a con- 
flicting one to the Agricultural Marketing Service’s main job of promoting the 
sale of agricultural products. When, in 1940, the Food and Drug Administration 
was shifted from the Department of Agriculture to the then existing Federal 
Security Agency, Congress, and the President realized the existence of such a 
conflict between the functions of the entire Department of Agriculture and the 
Food and Drug Administration. President Roosevelt wrote to Congress at that 
time (Presidential message accompanying Fourth Plan on Government on 
Reorganization, April 11, 1940) : 

“# * * The work of the Food and Drug Administration is unrelated to the 
basie functions of the Department of Agriculture,. There was, however, no other 
agency to which these functions more appropriately belonged until the Federal 
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Security Agency was created last year. I now. believe that the opportunity for 
the Food and Drug Administration to develop along increasingly constructive 
lines lies in this new agency * * *” 

In the same way the consumer protective functions of a poultry inspection 
service are unrelated or conflict with the basic duties. of the Department. of 
Agriculture, in general, and the Agricultural Marketing Service, in particular. 

The poultry activities now carried on by AMS were originally begun as a 
grading service to the industry. It would check poultry for appearance, age, 
and method of dressing, purely to help one dealer do business with another. The 
sanitation and inspection function were later added. But the industry still re- 
gards the AMS poultry program as a service to it—not as a primarily protective 
service for the consumer... The weekly newsletter of the American Institute of 
Poultry Industries, the trade association of part of the poultry processing in- 
dustry, states quite bluntly in the issue of August 5, 1953: 

“Since poultry and egg inspection and grading are voluntary programs, paid 
for by the industry, they should be administered as a service [italic theirs] to 
industry; not as regulatory, policing program.” 

The institute weekly letter says that this point of view was made clear to 
Agriculture Department officials during a conference in Washington by a special 
subconimittee of the institute’s processing committee. 

2. Attack on PMA by Budget Bureau—A report issued by the Administra- 
tive Management Division of the Bureau of the Budget in April 1951, strongly 
attacked the poultry program of the Production and Marketing Administration, 
the forerunner of the Agricultural Marketing Service. It says: 

“Services rendered to the poultry industry do not have a good reputation 
among groups representing public health and ultimate consumers. Poultry 
inspection work that is done is accepted generally but a very large portion of 
the poultry sold is not inspected and it is believed that the poultry which needs 
inspection most does not get it. This is especially true of poultry sold for com- 
mercial canning or other processing. The volume of federally inspected poultry 
is increasing, however.” 

The Bureau of the Budget report shows the lack of confidence the Army has 
in the poultry inspection program of AMS. The report says: 

“The Army is especially careful in the inspection of poultry for disease, etc., 
because the various State, local, and private arrangements made by PMA for 
poultry inspection and grading have caused officials of the Veterinary Corps 
to question the adequacy of controls maintained over sanitation and disease in 
poultry houses.” 

The report contrasts this view with the Army’s attitude toward red meat, 
inspected by the Bureau of Animal Industries (the name of the meat inspection 
unit at the time of the report) : 

“The Army purchases meat only from plants which are subjected to Federal 
inspection by BAI. The Army does not duplicate the ante mortem inspection 
of BAI nor does it attempt to inspect viscera or carcasses on the killing floor. 
The veterinary officers and enlisted men concentrate on general surveillance of 
sanitation, observation of cooking, mixing, smoking, pickling, and packaging 
operations to assure conformance with specifications and they observe how in- 
gredients are added to processed meat products to assure proper proportions in 
accordance with specifications * * *” 

The Bureaw of the Budget lashed PMA for its practice of allowing graders 
(not inspectors) to be employees of poultry processors. Significantly, graders 
are often also sanitarians—the men who are to make certain that the plant main- 
tains sanitary conditions. Here is what the Budget Bureau concludes on this 
subject : 

“The practice of permitting an employee of a poultry concern to grade poultry 
belonging to this employer and to use a “USDA” stamp also has been questioned. 
The bond purchased by the employer is not regarded as a guaranty of complete 
objectivity on the part of a grader whose economic welfare and principle loyalty 
belongs to the owner of the poultry he is grading.” 

Finally, the Bureau states that PMA organizations have been “sensitive to 
pressures from the poultry industry.” 

“Practices in the poultry industry have been justified on grounds that (1) in- 
spection is less important for poultry because many diseases of poultry are 
not communicable to humans, and (2) the industry is so highly competitive and 
so decentralized among many small concerns that elaborate and costly inspec- 
tion methods and equipment are not feasible. 

“Some diseases of poultry are not communicated to humans but it is known 
that other diseases can be transmitted. Food poisoning also may be caused by 
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poultry. . Investigation of 3,832 cases of food poisoning produced evidence that 
2,402 .0r, 28 percent were caused by poultry or poultry dishes. Furthermore, 
consumers generally do not wish to consume diseased poultry even if it is known 
that the disease is not communicable to humans. It does not seem that where 
public health is involved, the competitive position of the poultry industry should 
become.a principal factor governing the nature of inspections for wholesomeness. 
It is evident that the PMA organizations involved have been sensitive to pres- 
sures from the poultry industry. This is understandable considering that the 
existence and growth of the Federal organizations depends on the willingness of 
the industry to pay for the services offered ; but if the Federal stamp is to have 
significance, it seems clear that the Federal organizations involved must be less 
subservient to industry pressure. The fact that efforts of public health and 
related groups have not been strongly organized has also contributed to this 
unsatisfactory situation.” 

As far as our investigations have shown, only one attack leveled at the 
Production and Marketing Administration by the Bureau of the Budget 5 years 
ago has been corrected. That is misleading the consumer by permitting poultry 
processors to place a grade A stamp on poultry which has been only graded and 
not inspected for absence of disease. All other conditions, those mentioned 
above, still exist. 

38. Example of PMA (or AMS) lack of consumer interest.—The grading inci- 
dent, although now adjusted after 4 years of battle, is an excellent example of 
the run-around public health and consumer groups have gotten from the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration and the top echelon of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

In 1948, after intensive pressure by some sections of the poultry processing 
industry, the Production and Marketing Administration announced that it 
would permit the grading of poultry without inspection. Of greater importance 
to consumers, the administration decided to permit the placing of the shield 
stating “U. S. Grade A” on poultry even though there had been no inspection 
whatsoever to make certain the bird was free of disease. The poultry had been 
only graded—that is, judged for appearance, age, and method of dressing. 

An immediate howl went up from public health groups. Such leading organ- 
izations as the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers, United 
States Livestock Sanitary Association, Association of Food and Drug Officials 
and Conference of Public Health Veterinarians, took up the fight. They, and 
many others, passed resolutions, urged Agriculture Department officials in con- 
ferences and communications to. rescind the order, contacted legislators and 
testified before congressional committees. 

They charged that the public was being misled and deceived. They quoted 
displays and newspaper ads in which markets were capitalizing on the grading 
legend ‘and were giving the impression that the poultry had been inspected. 
They asked whether time and money in teaching the public that the United 
States shield on meat and poultry meat inspected for wholesomeness had been 
spent only to change the meaning of the shield. 

But their protests were in vain. The Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion refused to rescind its order. 

The whole situation reached its climax at a meeting on June 25, 1951, when 
19 leaders of State health departments and leading public-health organizations 
put their public grievance before Knox T. Hutchinson, then Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture. The views and demands of this top-level public-health group 
were put succinctly by Mrs. Sarah V. Dugan, who represented the Association 
of Food and Drug Officials and the Department of Health of Kentucky. 

“1. We health officials no longer have confidence in the ability or integrity of 
the Production and Marketing Administration to handle the poultry inspection 
and sanitation problems. We, therefore, request you to take appropriate action 
to see that no further breakdown of confidence of health officials occurs in this 
respect by removing the inspection and sanitation problems from Production 
and Marketing Administration control. 

“2. We know that the consuming public is being misled and deceived into 
assuming that the grading legend on New York dressed, uneviscerated poultry 
connotates inspection for wholesomeness. In order to avoid this, we request the 
prohibition on your part of the individual grade labeling of uninspected birds.” 

In 1952, 4 years after the original order, the Department of Agriculture 
finally rescinded its directive. It ordered, that if the poultry has not been 
inspected for wholesomeness, the grade may be placed only upon the case. 

This incident is, we believe, a case study in the tendency of the Production 
and Marketing Administration and the Department of Agriculture to bow to 
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pressure from some parts of the industry in detriment to the consumers’ inter- 
est. It is a case study in the lowering of standards by PMA or AMS in consumer 
protection. 

4. Basic operational faults of the AMS program.—Basic flaws exist in the 
operational practices of the AMS poultry program, which unlike the labeling 
of noninspected birds, have not been corrected. I should like to discuss’ three 
faults which we consider of major importance. These are (1) the lack of 
correlation between the sanitation program and inspection service, (2) the 
failure of AMS to provide only a small amount of ante mortem inspection, and 
(3) the practice of permitting plants to operate with inspection during some 
periods and without inspection during others. 

The sanitation program of AMS, which is to guarantee plant cleanliness, is 
completely separate from the inspection for wholesomeness. Not only can the 
poultry processor hire the sanitation program without the inspection service, 
but the work of each is carried out by different individuals. 

The sanitarian cannot prevent even obviously unfit poultry from being sent 
to market. The instructions of the AMS are very specific on that point (in- 
struction No. 910, Poultry Grading—1, July 1952) : 

“The service that is rendered under sanitation process marking is limited 
to sanitation and, as such, we do not have the authority to prohibit a company 
from packing birds that may be emaciated or show external evidence of disease.” 

Many plants which subscribe to the sanitation program of the AMS do not 
hire the inspection-for-wholesomeness service. Yet they do appear on the 
Departinent of Agriculture lists as approved plants. Although the consumer 
no longer sees the label, the plants in which only sanitation is checked are able 
to place an approval sticker on their mass shipments. 

Even in the plants which do hire both the sanitation program and the inspec- 
tion service, the two are treated separately. The veterinary inspector who 
checks the birds for wholesomeness, generally has nothing to do with sanitation. 

This separation is senseless. Sanitation aspects of the plant, facilities, and 
equipment and sanitary-processing practices are as important a factor in the 
healthfulness of the fowl as the absence of disease. A healthy fowl may easily 
become contaminated because of the filth in which it is processed. The two 
should be tied together and under no circumstances be exclusive of each other. 

As stated in a previous section of this statement, ante mortem inspection is 
absolutely necessary to safeguard the consumer and poultry worker against 
the dangers of diseased poultry. Many sick birds which are easily spotted before 
slaughter are difficult to detect after they have been killed. Also, if only post 
mortem inspection is used, diseased poultry may infect healthy fowls and 
humans before it is thrown out. 

Nevertheless, AMS does not make ante mortem inspection a mandatory part of 
its inspection program. Only if a processing plant demands this type of inspec- 
tion and is willing to pay an added fee for it is the ante mortem inspection 
provided. 

Another glaring basic operational fault of the AMS program is its practice of 
allowing plants to use partial inspection. Currently, a plant may use the services 
of an inspector a few hours a day and operate with no inspection whatsoever 
during the rest. As a result, apparently unfit poultry can be stored until the 
noninspection hours and processed for sale then. This practice tends to make 
a mockery of inspection for wholesomeness. 

There are other operational flaws in the AMS poultry program. For example, 
there is the extreme speed with which inspectors must currently judge the 
birds and the comparative lack of care taken against cross-contamination of 
birds. But the above three faults are examples of the primary difficulties. 
They demonstrate the reason for concern on the part of health officers over 
whether the AMS program can protect the public against unfit poultry. 

5, Seizure of PMA-approved products by State health units—The faults of 
the AMS poultry-inspection and sanitation activities have, of course, taken their 
toll in the effectiveness of the program. Time and time again public-health 
officers of States, cities, and the Food and Drug Administration have been 
forced to seize unfit poultry which has come from PMA- or AMS-approved 
plants. 

Here are excerpts from a widely circulated letter of Dr. R. L. Cleere, M. D., 
M. P. H., executive director of the Colorado State Department of Public Health, 
to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson dated March 10, 1953: 

“The Grading and Inspection Service of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration operates in Colorado in disregard for the responsibilities vested in 
State and local programs where joint jurisdictions exist, and functions as an 
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autonomous Federal agency within the State. Experiences herewith related 
have motivated this communication, and merely emphasize the problems which 
arise in our relationship with the Production and Marketing Administration : 

“1. In 1950, the Federal Food and Drug Administration seized one carload of 
turkeys originating from a processing plant in Colorado. It was determined 
that a few of these turkeys were affected with fowl cholera, and upon investiga- 
tion it was learned that the processing was accomplished in an establishment 
operating under Production and Marketing Administration Grading Service. 
This matter never was brought to our attention by the Grading Service of the 
Production and Marketing Administration. 

“2. In March 1951, a representative of the Inspection Service of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration made an inspection of a poultry establish- 
ment located in the city of Denver. This establishment had been closed by the 
local authorities for noncompliance with municipal statutes and State regula- 
tions. Without knowledge of local authorities, this plant was approved for 
Federal Poultry Inspection. * * * 

“4, In January 1953, this department, in cooperation with the local health 
departments in the State, impounded approximately three carloads of frozen 
turkeys distributed by the Production and Marketing Administration to the 
State welfare department consigned for use in school-lunch programs and 
charitable institutions. The turkeys were declared as unfit for human consump- 
tion because of a high percentage of spoilage. This was brought to the attention 
of Production ond Marketing Administration officials in Washington, D. C., 
with no direct action. It was not until a second shipment was received in 
February 1953, and which again was declared as unfit for food because of a 
high percentage of spoilage, that the Production and Marketing Administration 
dispatched personnel to investigate the circumstances. The matter of disposi- 
tion of these turkeys is still in litigation, and this department, charged with the 
protection of the health of the food consumers of this State, objects to the 
proposals of the Production and Marketing Administration that such poultry be 
consigned to a plant for further processing and canning. 

“We are not unaware of your Department’s responsibilities to the economic 
interests of agriculture, but by the same token we believe that your agency 
has a basic obligation for the protection of the consumers as it is charged with 
the inspection and grading of many perishable food commodities. 

“The interests of the poultry industry of Colorado have been severely injured 
by the publicity resulting from the spoiled frozen turkeys which were distributed 
in the State by the Production and Marketing Administration. In fairness to 
a group which is cooperating with State and local authorities, it is believed that 
measures should be instituted by your Department, in order that a recurrence 
of this situation, with further damage to the poultry industry, be avoided.” 

A similar complaint is contained in a letter by Dr. Aaron H. Haskin, health 
officer of Newark, N. J., in a letter to Harl W. Jimerson, president of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America (AFL-CIO), 
dated December 7, 1954. He wrote: 

“About 1 month ago I excluded from sale in the city of Newark, N. J., the 
products of a poultry-processing plant which bore the USDA inspection legend. 
Meat inspectors from this office upon visiting the premises found numerous 
pertinent violations which had existed for a long time * * *.” 

The United States Food and Drug Administration has brought into court 
firms which use either the sanitation or inspection service of the Production 
and Marketing Administration or Agricultural Marketing Service. Here is such 
a case, as reported by United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Food and Drug Review of August 1955: 

“New York district: The shipment of diseased poultry brought Kessler Bros., 
Inc., Farmingdale, N. J., a fine of $250, and 2 of the firm’s officers, John and 
Felix Kessler, were each placed on probation for 1 year. 

“Factory evidence showed that cull poultry was being funneled into channels 
of sale for human use and turned up in Brooklyn, N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa. 
The firm’s vice president, Felix Kessler, in his position as a bonded sanitarian of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, should have been aware of the need 
for refusal to purchase obviously sick and diseased poultry; and for careful 
examination of unfit birds before they got into the processing line. * * *” 

6. Conflicts of interests—The Kessler case by the way, demonstrates the 
conflicts of interests existing in the sanitation and grading program of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. The official sanitarian and grader is generally 
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an employee of the poultry processing plant. On this point, the’ previously 
mentioned report of the Bureau of the Budget states: 

“The Federal grading stamps may also be applied by employees of a poultry 
company whose products are being graded. These employees are usually keymen 
or foremen in a plant. They get their entire income from the poultry company, 
and simply spend a portion of their time grading and applying Federal grade 
stamps to the poultry sold by their employers. Each of these men must be 
bonded for $1,000 and this bond is supposed to assure that the grading work is 
unbiased. The bonds are purchased usually by the employers, however, and 
there have been no instances in which any bonds were forfeited. The possibility 
of forfeiture is seriously questioned even if improper grades are applied.. The 
protection afforded by these bonds is therefore questionable as is the propriety 
of allowing these people to apply a ‘Federal’ grade.” 

What the Bureau report declares about graders is also true of sanitarians. 
In other words, the man responsible for policing the processing plant to make 
certain that standards of cleanliness are maintained is most often either the 
owner of the processing plant (as in the Kessler case) or an employee. 

Here obviously is a major conflict of interest. And the consumer's interest 
necessarily takes second place. The inspection for wholesomeness is’ carried 
out by employees of the Department of Agriculture—not employees of the proces- 
sing plant. But in an information sheet issued by the poultry division of AMS 
on August 1, 1955, concerning poultry inspection performed on a resident in- 
spection basis, the processor is virtually invited to have the inspector moved if 
the latter is not satisfactory to him. All the processor has to do is pay the cost 
of the inspector’s travel expenses and cost of moving his household goods. 

Here is the pertinent excerpt: 

“(8) A charge of $250 to cover the average cost of travel per diem and move- 
ment of household goods of an inspector and his dependents whose travel head- 
quarters is changed, when the assignment is made for the purpose of (i) 
installation of service and (ii) when an additional inspector is assigned to the 
plant to handle increased workload; provided that when a transfer of an 
inspector from the plant is made at the request of the applicant, such applicant 
shall be billed the actual cost of travel per diem and movement of household 
goods involved in the transfer of both the inspecter transferred from the plant 
and the inspector transferred to the plant, provided further, that no charge 
shall be made when the assignment of an inspector is made at the sole discretion 
of AMS to replace an inspector who has resigned, retired, died, or become unable 
to perform the inspection work, or if his services are no longer required in the 
plant due to a decrease in the volume of work or the cancellation of the in- 
spector’s service by the applicant or for other administrative reasons.’ [Italic 
added.) 

The information sheet not only states here that the inspector can be moved 
“at the request of the applicant’ but contrasts this with transfers ‘at the sole 
discretion of AMS.” Needless to say, this power to move the inspector is quite 
a weapon in the hands of the processor. The inspector will not be quick to 
displease the processor. A man does not want to tear up roots in one*com- 
munity and move to another. 

The shifting of men in poultry inspection of Production and Marketing or 
Agricultural Marketing because of. their desire for adequate enforcement has 
actually reached the top level, according to newspaper reports. On July 26, 
1954, columnist Drew Pearson reported: 

“On June 1, Pier (Dr. B. C. Pier, former chief of poultry inspection in PMA) 
wrote a confidential memo to his chief, W. D. Termohlen, Director of the Poultry 
Division: ‘We feel that during the past year the efficiency of the poultry- 
inspection service has deteriorated markedly,’ he said. . ‘This is evidenced by 
reports from canners and others who purchase inspected eviscerated poultry 
that has not been properly prepared as ready-to-cook poultry. There is a wide- 
spread feeling in the inspection service that efforts to carry out a sound program 
will not receive backing if the industry objects. Many supervisors and inspectors 
have become extremely discouraged in their efforts * * *’ 

“For his memo, Pier was summarily removed as inspection chief and replaced 
by Dr. Roy E. Willie, whose first act was to inform employees that he ‘wanted 
to be fair to the industry.’ 

“Pier was given a fancy but meaningless assignment in charge of State inspec- 
tion programs. Since few States have inspection programs, this puts Pier in 
a spot where he cannot bother the industry.” 

7. Demands to remove inspection from PMA or AMS.—These scandalous con- 
ditions have led a large number of public health groups to petition the Secretary 
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of Agriculture, both in this and the former administration, to take poultry- 
inspection program out of the hands of the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration. To obviate the need of a reorganization act by Congress, they sug- 
gested that the program be placed in Agriculture’s meat inspection unit. The 
American Veterinary Medical Association has been especially vigorous in pro- 
posing this siep. ‘Lhis ettort by the AVMA and other groups is significant testi- 
mony to the failures of PMA’s or AMS’ conduct of the poultry inspection 
program. 

An interesting and perhaps enlightening report of a discussion about the 
possible transfer of the voluntary poultry inspection program is carried in the 
November 4, 1953, issue of the institute weekly letter, the publication of the 
Institute of American Poultry Industries. The discussion took place between 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture John Davis and officials of the institute, the 
trade association of some poultry processors. The institute weekly letter 
declares : 

“Secretary Davis said, ‘We’re more interested in getting industry cooperation 
to improve the poultry inspection service than we are in where this function 
is carried out. We will leave it with the Poultry Division of AMS or transfer 
it to meat inspection—as you recommended.” [Italic added. ] 

8. Summary of AMS’ Faults.—iIn short, Mr. Chairman, we find that Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration or Agricultural Marketing Service has 
failed to protect the public concerning’ even the fraction of the poultry which 
it does inspect and/or the fraction of the poultry processing plants where it 
is supposed to guarantee cleanliness because: 

1. It is a marketing agency whose concern is not with the consumer. 

2. It has proved itself extremely susceptible to industry pressure. 

3. Its inspection is sometimes thoroughly unsatisfactory to protect the 
consumer, as shown by seizures made by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and State and city health departments of products from its approved 
plants. 

4. A definite conflict of interests exists in its grading and sanitation 
program. This conflict lowers the protection afforded the consumer. 

5. Its inspection service and sanitation program are separate and some- 
times in conflict with each other. 

6. Attempts to improve the inspection system at all levels of the poultry 
inspection service have been and are penalized, 

We do not believe that the Agricultural Marketing Service can meet now or 
in the future the four excellent “prerequisites for an adequate inspection system” 
laid down by Brig. Gen. Wayne O. Kester, the president-elect of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. He urged: 

“An inspection agency, to be acceptable, must comply with four cardinal 
prerequisites for an adequate inspection system. 

“First, the inspectors must be competent and qualified. 

“Second, they must have tenure of office, so that no one may put pressure on 
them in connection with their duties. 

“Third, the inspectors’ agency or supervisors must be responsible and ac- 
countable to the consumer. 

“Fourth, the inspector must have no financial interest or connection with 
anyone in the organization being inspected.” 


D,. Poultry inspection in Meat Inspection Division 


We understand that there are also some efforts to place the poultry inspection 
program in the Meat Inspection Division of the Agricultural Research Service 
and thereby merge it with meat inspection. Although we readily admit that 
this branch of the Department of Agricuiture has done a good job in protecting 
the public—in contrast with the Agricultural Marketing Service—we do not 
believe it is the proper home for poultry inspection. 

We believe that poultry inspection would fare better in the Food and Drug 
Administration than in the Meat Inspection Division of the Department of 
Agriculture for the following reasons: 

1. Until this bill, S. 3176, was introduced in the Senate, the top level of the 
Department of Agriculture never took an interest in a mandatory inspection 
program or in securing more effective poultry inspection by placing the voluntary 
program in Meat Inspection. It has steadfastly maintained that the Agricultural 
Marketing Service is doing a sufficient job. 

Top officials of the Department were often petitioned by public-health groups 
to shift the voluntary program to the meat inspection service. For example, 
the American Veterinary Medical Association made this request in letters to 
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Secretary Charles F. Brannan on October 1, 1952, and Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson on October 27, 1953. The Department could have made the shift without 
congressional action. But the letters were to no avail. 

2. Letters from the Department ef Agriculture answering queries by Senators 
and Congressmen have had these uniform sentences ; 

“However, processed poultry moving in interstate commerce must meet the 
requirements of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetie Act which is administered 
by the Food and Drug Administration of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. This agency has the responsibility and authority to prevent 
adulterated, unwholesome, and misbranded products from reaching the con- 
suming public.” [Italic added.]} 

Letters containing this sentence were signed by John H. Davis, Assistant 
Secretary; Henry G. F. Haman, Chief, Grading Branch, Poultry Division; and 
Frank E. Blood, Acting Deputy Administrator, Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Actually, the Food and Drug Administration now can only stop shipments of 
adulterated foods. It does not have the authority or funds to place inspectors 
in the processing plants to prevent the shipping into interstate commerce of 
poultry unfit for human consumption. 

The significant part of the above quote is that the Agriculture Department 
says that the Food and Drug Administration, not the Department of Agriculture, 
has the responsibility of dealing with adulterated, unwholesome, and misbranded 
foods. 

3. Actually, meat inspection is still in Agriculture because of a political acci- 
dent. The Food and Drug Administration was taken from that Department 
and put in the then-existing Federal Security Agency by a reorganization act 
in 1940. Congress and the President felt a conflict of interest existed in Agricul- 
ture. They felt the Seeretary could not be expected to concern himself with 
both the interests of growers and processors—production and marketing—and 
worry about the consumer at the same time. The Federal Security Agency, 
and the now Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, on the other hand, 
is concerned directly with consumer problems and no conflicting ones. 

4. Meat inspection was left in Agriculture as a sop for the Department. How- 
ever, some health groups feel that any underlying conflict still exists in keeping 
meet inspection in the Department of Agriculture. They have suggested from 
time to time that it be moved to the Foed and Drug Administration. 

5. Even if voultry inspection were placed in the Meat Inspection Branch of 
the Bureau of Animal Industries, the Food and Drug Administration would still 
have to play a part in assuring the consumer a clean and healthy product. FDA 
is the only ageacy which can enforce rules of sanitation and healthfulness after 
a product leaves the processing plant. Meat inspection’s job is completed when 
the meat is through processing. Only FDA can seize products contaminated in 
warehouses, wholesale houses, markets, etc. 

An example of the difficulties a split of authority brings in the protection of 
consumers against injurious foods is contained in a recent issue of the American 
Journal of Public Health. In an editorial concerning “Some Important Lessons 
from the Lancaster, Pa., Paratyphoid Fever Epidemic” (March 1956, vol. 46), 
the journal declares: 

“A fourth lesson highlights the difficulty of continuous milk sanitation and 
investigation of a milk-borne epidemic in the face of divided authority. In 
Pennsylvania, milk sanitation is a responsibility of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Although the local (part-time) health officer and his staff in the city 
department of health have been securing satisfactory weekly samples from the 
plant, this was obviously inadequate protection. Furthermore, when the State 
departments of agriculture and health undertook to locate the source of the 
break in normal protective procedures, the dual authority made that investiga- 
tion somewhat cumbersome. Also, there was an impossible public-relations 
situation in that the public demanded and expected health-department action 
after people got sick, yet the authority with regard to the point at which the 
break occurred (the pasteurizing and processing plant) belonged to another 
department.” 


E. Poultry Inspection in FDA 


In our opinion, the Food and Drug Administration is best equipped to handle 
poultry inspection and is the proper home for it. It would face none of the 
difficulties considered in previous sections as plaguing a poultry inspection 
program in either the Agricultural Marketing Service or the Meat Inspection 
Division. 
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The Food and Drug Administration has an excellent record. We have not 
found any major criticism of the administration of any of its programs. Its 
main function is protecting the consumer; it faces no conflicts of interests what- 
soever in the performance of this duty. Nor does FDA’s parent Department 
have any functions which conflict with consumer protection. Unlike the tasks 
of the Department of Agriculture, all of the Department of Health, Bducation, 
and Welfare’s present duties either complement or do not affect poultry 
inspection. Poultry inspection, if placed in the Food and Drug Administration, 
would also benefit from the fact that the germane scientific findings and regula- 
tory activities were being developed in the same Department. As well as being 
the home of FDA, the Department of Health, Bducation and Welfare is the 
parent Department of the United States Public Health Service. This agency 
is continuously engaged in studies of and battles against disease, including those 
due to poultry. Thus, if poultry inspection were in the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration of HEW, both the research and the regulatory work would be the 
responsibility of the same Secretary. The coordination of the two could be 
easily managed. Scientific findings could be quickly translated into regulations, 
and, conversely, regulations could be easily relaxed when science finds no reason 
for them. If on the other hand, the regulatory activities were in the Department 
of Agriculture, coordination of research and regulation would require inter- 
departmental negotiations. A resultant loss of effectiveness would result in the 
inspection. 

The previously mentioned Presidential message accompanying the reorganiza- 
tion plan which shifted the Food and Drug Administration from the Department 
of Agriculture supports this point. Among his reasons for the proposed shift, 
President Roosevelt specifically mentioned “There is also need for coordination 
of certain of its (Food and Drug Administration’s) functions with those of the 
Publie Health Service.” 

Another reason for our believing the Food and Drug Administration would 
be the best home for a poultry inspection service is that the top officials of 
FDA's parent Department—Health, Education, and Welfare—have consistently 
shown sympathetic interest in an effective poultry-inspection program, They 
have demonstrated this by their fostering of the Public Health Service’s work 
on model poultry ordinances for States, counties, and municipalities and by 
encouraging FDA in its poultry activities. 

Further, as the Department of Agriculture officials state, it is the proper 
job of the Food and Drug Administration to deal with adulterated and unwhole- 
some foods. There is no reason why FDA should not meet this responsibility 
when it concerns poultry. 

Finally, the Food and Drug Administration can, and is the only agency which 
can, guarantee protection of the consumer from the minute the poultry enters 
the processing plant until it reaches the wholesaler and leaves Federal jurisdic- 
tion. Even after that, FDA’s cooperative efforts and excellent relations with 
State and local health departments tend to protect the consumer. 

In short, we find the Food and Drug Administration qualified in every way 
to handle poultry inspection. We believe it is the agency of the Federal Gev- 
ernment which can do the best job in this field. 


F. Payment for the inspection program through appropriations 


Finally, there is the problem of who will pay for the inspection of poultry. 
As I have previously said, the cost of the current voluntary program is com- 
pletely met by.the processor. In practice, the inspection program’s integrity 
is seriously compromised by this financial arrangement. 

We strongly oppose the fee system for a mandatory inspection program. 
Although we do not believe that a fee system would compromise a pregram 
carried out by the Food and Drug Administration, we still do not believe such 
a system of payment would be in the interest of the public. 

A. mandatory fee system would drive the small processor out of selling in 
interstate commerce. Most small operators cannot meet the fees demanded 
by an inspection service. It would be difficult for them to pass the cost on 
to the consumer, We, therefore, believe that the institution of a fee system 
would be an unfair discrimination against the small-business man in the 
poultry processing industry. 

Because 8S. 3176 does not provide for a fee system and is an amendment to the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, it implies the use of annual appropriations from 
the budget. We heartily support this means of paying for the inspection. 

1. The dill and its consequences.—S. 3176 is an amendment to the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. It follows the practice of that act in establishing the intent 
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of Congress and providing the broad outline of the work Congress wants under- 
taken. It does not state the detail. of that work—the inspection. The detailed 
regulations are to be developed by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare under authority granted in the bill. 

Briefly, the bill provides for the ante-mortem and post-mortem inspection of 
poultry moving in interstate commerce. The inspectors would mark all fowls 
found fit for human consumption as wholesome and allow them into interstate 
commerce. They would divert from human consumption or destroy all diseased, 
contaminated, or adulterated poultry. 

Sanitary facilities and practices would be spelled out in regulations estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. The inspectors 
would enforce these rules. They would refuse to mark the poultry of processing 
plants which did not abide by the regulations. Thus, the poultry of these plants 
would be barred from interstate commerce. 

A poultry inspection service would be established in the Food and Drug 
Administration to undertake the inspection and the enforcement of the rules 
and sanitation. This service would be responsible for the poultry program. 

The bill provides for stiff penalties and injunction proceeding to cope with 
violations of its provisions. Specifically, it forbids the delivery, receipt, or sale 
in commerce of uninspected poultry; refusal to allow inspectors access to a 
poultry processing plant and the forgery and counterfeit of inspection marks. 

The inspection would be paid for by the Federal Government through appro- 
priations for the Food and Drug Administration. Since the bill does not have 
a section on funds for the Poultry Inspection Service and since it is an amend- 
ment to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, payment of the cost of inspection by 
appropriations is implied. 


G. Meat inspection—a boon for all 

In 1942, Swift & Co. published a book, The Story of Meat, written by Robert F. 
Hinman and Robert B. Harris. The book has an extremely noteworthy quote 
about meat inspection, which is germane to the current consideration of poultry 
inspection. The authors in this volume, published by the meatpacking company, 
declared : 

“Federal inspection has proved a national blessing. That this entire service 
is being more and more appreciated by the farmer, meatpacker, retailer, and 
consumer is evidenced by the fact that more and more service is being demanded 
locally. The system is now recognized as one of the most efficient known. The 
meatpacker whose plant has Federal inspection stands to gain because the con- 
suming public is given complete confidence in his product. The farmer has been 
taught much about the prevention and eradication of livestock diseases through 
the Federal inspection service. The retailer finds that the confidence of his 
customers tends to increase meat consumption and makes for a steady trade. 
The consumer is freed from the danger of infection and disease from this cause.” 

We are certain that the same rave notice will be given to poultry inspection 
in a few years if the effective system of S. 3176 is enacted by Congress now. 
I should like to spend a few minutes, Mr. Chairman, discussing the consequences 
of the inspection to the various groups affected by it. 


H. Poultry inspection—a boon for all 


The consumer would, of course, reap the greatest benefits. He would be 
assured of clean and healthful poultry. He would then face only a minimum 
of dangers from food poisoning and other illnesses due to poultry. He would 
be guaranteed a maximum of protection, as he is now with all commercially 
shipped meat in interstate traffic. The inspection mark will be proof positive 
to him that he is getting his money’s worth. He could buy poultry with 
confidence. 

The poultry worker, too, would get the protection he desperately needs. He 
would no longer be at the mercy of diseases, infections, and rashes. The re- 
quired sanitary facilities would make his work easier and safer. The ante- 
mortem and postmortem inspection would cut to a minimum his contact with 
and danger from diseased poultry. 

This bill would, of course, bring some limited expense to the poultry processor. 
Some would have to modernize and clean up their plant facilities and standards. 
Others would have to sell better grades of poultry. However, for them and the 
industry as a whole, inspection would be the same boon that meat inspection 
has been for the meat packing industry. 

This modernization would actually decrease costs for many plants, as is 
shown by Vic Pringle, manager of the Rockingham Marketing Cooperative, 
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Broadway, Va. Speaking to the 1955 Outlook Workshop of the American Insti- 
tute for Poultry Industries, of which he is a director, he said: 

“*** * One firm I know saved $12,000 last year in compensation insurance; by 
controlling infections and skin rashes, thanks mainly to a better sanitation pro- 
gram throughout all parts of its plants. It is also a known fact that cleanup 
labor and supplies can be materially reduced when plants are constantly main- 
tained in a sanitary manner versus the occasional thorough cleanup, with a hit- 
and-miss job most of the time. The preventive maintenance principle applies in 
any field.” 

Adequate inspection will increase consumer confidence in the industry and will, 
therefore, increase sales, as is pointed out by Dr. Joe W. Atkinson, D. V. N., 
consultant on poultry inspection and sanitation in the U. 8S. Public Health Service. 
In a paper delivered at the Ohio Valley Conference of Food, Drug, and Health 
Officials, Cincinnati, October 26, 1955, he said : 

“* * * adequate regulatory programs increase consumer confidence, and, there- 
fore, contribute to increased consumption of affected products. The uniformed 
or careless processor is prevented by such a program from continuing slipshod, 
insanitary methods of operations, thereby (1) removing a source of criticism 
against the industry, (2) reducing the chances for foodborne outbreaks attributa- 
ble to poultry, and (3) eliminating the kind of unfair competition which exists 
when the reputable businessman has to compete with those who “cut corners” 
at the expense of the consuming public and the industry alike. 

He summed up the benefits of inspection to the poultry processing industry as 
follows: 

“What will the poultry processor get out of compliance with poultry regula- 
tions? The feeling of security that comes with the knowledge that he is not only 
complying with regulations, but that his products compare favorably with those 
of his competitors ; increased pride in his establishment and his product ; improved 
morale among employees ; they will take more pride in their work, do a better job, 
have a greater feeling of personal importance and achievement; and, the proc- 
essor will profit financially from improved public relations, increased consumer 
confidence, and a wider market for his products.” 

The improvements needed to comply with adequate regulations will not be an 
undue expense, he states. 

“Most establishments will be able to make any necessary improvements without 
undue expense. The cost will correspond in general to the volume of poultry 
processed, and the nature of existing inadequacies. Fortunately, members of the 
food-processing industries almost invariably find that the expense of compliance 
with health regulations is, in a very short time, more than repaid by improved 
efficiency of operations with accompanying reduction of operating costs, and by 
increased business.” 

The poultry farmer or producer will also benefit from the confidence of the 
consumer. Many producers are already conscious of this point. For example, 
in commenting on the model sanitation codes, prepared by the United States 
Public, Health Service to provide the same type of inspection for intrastate and 
intracommunity commerce as S. 3176 provides for interstate commerce (the March 
1955 issue of the Southeastern Poultryman, the official publication of the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Association, declares editorially : 

“Adoption of the model code by local health authorities, while protecting the 
consumer, will preserve the good name of our industry and inspire greater con- 
fidence in the wholesomeness of poultry among homemakers. As a logical result, 
Mrs. Homemaker will thus be encouraged to make more frequent purchases, a 
state of affairs much to be desired.” 

The producer will also benefit by the quick discovery of diseased poultry which 
will come with ante-mortem inspection. No longer will disease in flocks go 
unnoticed until it has spread over a large number of poultry. The ante mortem 
inspection will pinpoint disease before it has a chance to spread. 

The mass inspection and the resultant research, which will undoubtedly be 
carried out by the Food and Drug Administration, will also help to curtail, and 
perhaps wipe out disease in the flocks. At long last, we will be able to learn 
a great deal about the occurrence and propagation of such costly diseases, as 
psittacosis. This will be of immense aid to the poultry farmer. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, the inspection system of S. 3176 will be a boon to the 
consumer, poultry worker, poultry processor, and poultry farmer—to everyone 
connected and concerned with poultry. 
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SUMMARY 


In this testimony, we have tried to show (1) the conditions in some ponltry 
plants which make mandatory inspection necessary; (2) the health hazards 
posed by diseased, contaminated, and adulterated poultry; (3) the current 
state of inspection; (4) the demand for mandatory inspection; (5) the type 
of mandatory inspection required; and (6) the beneficial consequences of the 
mandatory inspection provided in 8S. 3176. We have not only presented our 
own views, but we have at every turn attempted to document and show the 
reasoning for our opinion. 

In this reasoning on the poultry and health questions, we can come to only 
one conclusion: We believe that the Congress should enact 8S. 3176 as quickly as 
possible. We believe that it meets adequately all phases of poultry inspec- 
tion problems. We are happy to endorse it in its entirety. 

Mr. Barxer. Even though it was originally presented to another 
committee, I believe the statement will be of use to this committee in 
its deliberations. I should like to summarize it briefly in order to 
point out some of the very pertinent data it contains. 

On page 1, we begin a study of the scandalous conditions exist- 
ing in sections of the poultry processing industry. We review how 
diseased and sometimes dead birds are processed and sent to market 
like healthy, live ones; how processing is done amid filth, such as 
waste from the birds; how dust, dirt and fecal matter are often in- 
sufficiently removed and allowed to contaminate cleaned poultry. 

We support these statements with quotes from (1) affidavits of 
poultry workers; (2) a report by the Committee on Poultry Inspec- 
tion and Sanitation of the Conference of State Public Health Vet- 
erinarians; and (3) reports of the Food and Drug Administration. 

On page 7, we undertake a discussion of the health dangers. Since 
we are not medical experts, we have gathered information from emi- 
nent authorities in this field. You will find passages from the writ- 
ings of Dr. W. L. Ingalls stating that 26 diseases are transmissible 
from poultry to man, These diseases are listed on page 8. Further 
data on the great importance of diseased poultry as a danger to con- 
sumers is contained here in quotes from other important, scientists. 
On page 10 is a list of 8 more diseases which may be carried by 
poultry to infect man, 

On page 10 is also an analysis of United States Public. Health 
Service statistics showing consumer illness due to poultry. It dem- 
onstrates that in the 10-year period, 1945-54, between 16.5 and 47.3 
percent of reported cases of food poisoning were attributed to poultry 
or poultry products each year. On only 2 of the 10 years poultry 
and poultry products were responsible for less than one-fourth of 
reported cases. In 4 of the 10 years they caused more than 40 percent. 

Mr. Jonnson. You are not claiming that all poultry food poison- 
ing—a good share of it can come from the way it is handled after 
it is processed, is that right? 

Mr. Barker. I think if you will bear with me, we give further proof 
of that later in our statement—— 

Mr. Jounson. Very well. 

Mr. Barker. As to our position on that. 

Testimony has been presented before this committee that practically 
all foodborne outbreaks caused by poultry are the result of mis- 
handling of the Roneny after it leaves the processing plant, rather 
than being actually transmitted from diseased birds. If this were 
true, then any one of the many other types of perishable foods could 
be expected to cause foodborne outbreaks just as often as do poultry 
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and poultry dishes. Since this is not the case, it is obvious that man 
of the foodborne outbreaks have diseased poultry as the origin 
source of infective organisms. In some investigations of outbreaks, 
the causative disease organismhave been found in remaining uncooked 
parts of the poultry, thereby showing the poultry to be the source. 

In this regard, I should like to quote from an article by Dr. Oscar 
Felsenfeld, published in the Iowa State College Veterinarian, in 
1951—— 

Mr. Jounson. I do not want to argue with these authorities, but 
I know from my own experience that if poultry is not properly cooled 
and handled it can be spoiled—I do not believe your argument follows 
through there. 

You say: 

If this were true, then any one of the many cther types. of perishable foods 
could be expected to cause foodborne outbreaks just as often as do poultry 
and poultry dishes. 

I think poultry is a particular meat and if it is not handled correctly 
you could have food poisoning from it as a result of the way it is taken 
care of, is that right, more than a cantaloupe or grapefruit ? 

Mr. Barer. Would that not carry through into the red meat field ? 
If you propose as a possible cause-that red meat could be passed, it 
could then beedetins— 


Mr. Jounson. There art lots of cases where people have been 
poisoned from red meat not properly handled. 

Mr. Baxer., Not. in the same proportion. We are not experts. 

Mr. Jounson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


Mr. Poix, On the record. 
Mr. Barxer. J was just about to read a quote from Dr. Oscar Felsen- 
feld, and I will continue. 


* * * Hinshaw et al. * * * Edwards et al, * * * Bidwell and Kelly * * * 
and our group * * * showed that human infections with Salmonella follow the 
distribution of Salmonella in poultry * * *. Comparative tabulations published 
by Kessel et al. * * * Edwardsetal. * * * by us and by numerous other writers 
confirmed, that the distribution of Salmonellosis in man in the United States runs 
parallel to a certain extent * * * to the distribution of Salmonella in fowl * * *. 

It remaims the task of those. who supervise the health and wholesomeness of 
poultry to proceed from here. Our. group carried out extensive surveys, which 
showed that federally inspected poultry is carrying Salmonella less often than 
produets which were only graded or not examined at all * * *, Quite disturbing 
is the great number of S. typhimurium strains (about 1 percent of the samples) 
isolated from poultry put on the market without the benefit of inspection by a 
qualified veterinarian, under the name of “ready-to-cook” chicken. 


The internationally renowned Dr. K. F. Meyer, director of the 
George Williams Hooper Foundation, San Francisco, states in the 
newsletter of the World Health Organization, November-December 
1955 3). 


Forty types of Salmonella have now been found in chickens. All of these types 
may cause gastrointestinal upsets in human beings. 

These upsets range in severity from minor diarrheal attacks of short dura- 
tion—episodes of the type that are.rarely diagnosed because the person concerned 
does not ask the help of a physician—through more incapacitating illness which 
may require treatment, on to fatality * * *. 

A single outbreak may, through community eating of one kind or another, 
include large numbers of people,-reaching as high as 300 * * *. 

Less widespread, ‘but ‘more serious as an illness, is ornithosis (psittacosis). 
The extent of illness caused by association with ornithosis  (psittacosis) in 
domestic fowl can at this time by no means be even guessed * * *, 
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What is currently known about prevention of poultry diseases must be made 
available to all the economically interested groups, including the individual 
farmer, through public health veterinarians, if possible. 

Until the goal of suppression or elimination is reached, full-scale efforts to dis- 
courage the marketing of sick fowl by rigid systems of inspection * * * must 
accompany the general methods of control * * *, 


At this point I should like to introduce into the record several papers 
by eminent. pathologists and scientists which should dispel all doubt 
as to the dangers of poultry diseases transmissible to man. These 
papers are: (1) Poultry Sanitation Standards, by Dr. R. J. Helvig 
and Mr. R. W. Hart; (2) Salmonellosis in Poultry and Poultry 
Processing Plants in Florida, by Mrs. Mildred M. Galton and others; 
(3) Diseases of Poultry Transmissible to Man, by Dr. Oscar Felsen- 
feld; (4) Poultry Inspection as Part of the Public Health Program, by 
Dr. P. J. Brandly; and (5) Poultry Diseases as Public Health Prob- 
lems, by Dr. C. A. Brandly. These topranking scientists all conclude 
that diseases of poultry are dangerous to man, and that official in- 
spection-for-wholesomeness of poultry is absolutely essential. 

Mr. Pork. Can you tell us how long those are? You are not putting 
in a whole volume, are you? 

Mr. Barxer. These are the papers prepared and quoted from for 
the convenience of the committee. 

Mr. Pork. Without objection, the material you have requested 
will be included in the record. 

(Information referred to follows:) 


{From American Journal of Public Health, vol. 41, No. 8, August 1951] 
Pouttry SANITATION STANDARDS * 


Raymond J. Helvig, D. V. M., M. P. H., and Russell W. Hart, veterinarian, Divi- 
sion of Sanitation, United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C.; 
and sanitary engineer, United States Public Health Service, Kansas City, Mo. 


Great progress has been made in the very broad field of sanitation during the 
first half of the present century. We can be proud of the headway made in the 
realm of water supplies, waste dispesal, milk and shellfish sanitation, and the 
sanitation of eating and drinking establishments. 

Lest we be carried away by our achievements, let us consider the area of 
poultry plant sanitation, to which most of us have given very little attention in 
the past but with which we are now becoming increasingly concerned. Is there 
justification for such concern? Generally speaking, there is a marked lack of 
supervision of poultry dressing establishments. Inadequate provision is made for 
the inspection of poultry for wholesomeness. The design and construction of 
the plants, including equipment and containers, and the food handling methods 
employed in many of the poultry dressing plants are in need of immediate 
improvement. 

There were relatively few large poultry slaughtering plants in existence 30 
or 40 years ago; consequently, little or no provision was made for the inspection 
of either the poultry carcasses, or the plant facilities, or methods of operation. 
Poultry for the most part was marketed in the live state and often slaughtered 
in the home. Under such an arrangement, the consumer had an opportunity to 
examine the live bird and to exercise precautions during the dressing procedure. 
Today, it has been estimated that not one bird in every hundred consumed in 
the United States is seen alive by the ultimate consumer.* To be sure, the 
method of handling the fowl at home was sometimes quite inadequate from the 
standpoint of sanitation. On the other hand, poultry was not exposed to the 
possibilities of contamination involved in mass dressing, evisceration, packing 


1Presented before the Engineering Section of the American Public Health Association 
at the Seventy-eighth Annual Meeting in St. Louis, Mo., October 31, 1950. 

2Brandly, P. J., D. V. M. Poultry Inspection as Part of the Public Health Program. 
J. Am, Vet. M. A. 112: 10 (Jan.), 1948, 
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and the many intermediate processes to which much commercially slaughtered 
poultry is subjected today. 

Certainly anyone who has observed poultry plant operations from the public 
health point of view does not have to be convinced of the need for poultry inspec- 
tion programs. Were we to go beyond the mere observation of plant operation 
and to explore, by means of actual epidemiological research, the possibilities of 
disease transmission to man through poultry, we undoubtedly would be startled 
by the findings. 

There are a large number of organisms common to man and animals, and more 
specifically to man and poultry. In this regard, investigators are agreed that 
the Salmonella group of organisms is of great concern to the control official. In 
1989 the statement was made* that poultry constituted the greatest reservoir 
of paratyphoid infection among domestic animals in the United States. This 
was substantiated by the report of Darby and Stafseth* which shows that up 
to 1942, 35 species of Salmonella organisms were found to affect birds. Con- 
siderable evidence has been published concerning infections in man by the avian 
Salmonella organisms. Barnes*® has concluded that “Fowl are by far the main 
animal reservoir of organisms affecting man; this is a point that cannot be 
overemphasized, since it may often aid in solving the origin of an outbreak of 
salmonellosis.” 

The latest report of the United States Public Health Service on disease out- 
breaks conveyed through foods other than milk,® as compiled from reports sub- 
mitted by the various States and cities, shows that in 1948 there were 9,962 
cases in 327 such outbreaks. Of this number, 8,832 cases in 289 outbreaks were 
listed as food infections, food poisonings, and gastroenteritis. Specifically 
2,492 cases in 61 of these outbreaks were attributed to poultry and poultry 
dishes. Unfortunately, the figures cited from the Public Health Service report 
represent but a fraction of the actual number of such outbreaks. It is reason- 
able to assume that many thousands of cases of foodborne disease occur as 
individual or sporadic cases and not in outbreak form. We know from our own 
experience that only a few of these cases are ever investigated or even reported. 
Furthermore, only a fraction of the States require the reporting of food poison- 
ing and food infection. 

It‘is quite likely that some of the other food poisonings which were reported, 
although attributed to foods other than poultry, were due originally to soiled 
kitchen equipment, utensils, or the employee’s hands. These items may have 
become contaminated by exposure to carcasses infected with or harboring in- 
fectious organisms, by fecal matter, or by healthy carcasses which may have 
been contaminated during the processing operation. Felsenfeld and Young,’ i 
a study on the survival of Salmonella organisms transferred by the fecal drop- 
pings of poultry upon vegetables, determined that 8S. pullorum survived from 4 
te 8.weeks on refrigerated vegetables, and from 2 to 5 weeks on vegetables stored 
at room temperature.’ 8S. typhimuriwm, 8. montevideo and 8S. oranienburg, under 
similar conditions, survived on an average of 2 weeks longer than 8S. pullorum. 
It is obvious that this chain of disease transmission can be quite formidable 
= extends into commercial food handling establishments as well as private 

omes. 

The consumer needs protection against contaminated or diseased poultry and 
has the right to expect that the poultry for which he pays the market price is 
wholesome. When the viscera are removed and the poultry carcass is cut up 
ready to cook, the consumer’s only guide to wholesomeness is in the appearance 
and odor of the bird. In the case of frozen poultry, he can hardly depend on 
these. Can he rely on all owners of the poultry dressing plants, all plant super- 
visors and employees, to recognize and discard all diseased birds, as well as to 
apply the modern principles of sanitation to their operation? Unfortunately, 
the answer is “No.” 

Some members of the poultry industry voluntarily subject their plants and the 
products therefrom to continued inspection for wholesomeness and for com- 
pliance with established principles of effective sanitation. Not only are they 


® Edwards, P. R. Incidence of Salmonella Types in Fowls in the United States. Proe. 

ween BPoutt, Cong., 1939, pp. ARs 274. 
Wes and, Stafseth, H. J. Salmonella Infections Common to Man. Animals, 

aa virdes. Proce. U. Live See, San. Assoc. (46th Ann. Meet.), 1942, pp. 189—202. 

5 Barnes, L. A. Sethemer Enteric Bacilli. U.S. Naval Bull. 43 : 939-949 (Noy.), 1944. 

6 Disease Outbreaks Conveyed Through Foods Other than Milk and Milk Products in 
the United States in 1948 as Reported by State and Territorial Health Authorities. Milk 
and Food Bren Division of Sanitation, Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 

7 ¥Felsenfeld, O.,,and Young, Viola May. The Viability of Salmonella on Artificially 
Contaminated Vegetables. Poult. Sci. 24: 353-355 (July), 1945. 
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concerned with distributing a clean, safe, wholesome product, but they realize 
the soundness of doing so from the standpoint of good business. They realize 
that a good product means increased sales, less spoilage, and a better name. 
For the most part, however, the poultry dressing plants need guidance with 
respect to inspection for wholesomeness, proper design of the plant equipment, 
and proper methods of handling poultry by persons who are especially qualified 
in this field. Those plants which selfishly disregard basic sanitary practices 
in favor of temporary economic gain need to be disciplined. 

Although this discussion is limited primarily to the sanitation aspects of 
poultry inspection, mention should be made of the very important phases of the 
overall program, namely, the inspector of the carcass—ante mortem and post 
mortem—for freedom from disease conditions; the disposition of the diseased or 
unwholesome carcasses; and the proper identification of the eareasses. This 
subject is being given thorough consideration in the veterinary public health sec- 
tion meetings of this convention. Certainly we are all agreed that poultry, to be 
fit for food, must first of all be free from disease... In this respect no diseased 
careass should be permitted to pass through the processing operation because of 
the danger of contaminating the processing equipment through which will pass 
disease-free carcasses. 

There has been much discussion of late concerning the inspection of poultry 
and the development of a model poultry-inspection ordinance, for adoption by 
communities as local ordinances, or by States as law or regulations. The Public 
Health Service has received numerous inquiries from State and local health 
departments on this subject. , The State and Territorial health officers considered 
in some detail the problems of poultry inspection at their annual conference in 
1948.° By means of a recent survey questionnaire sent to all States and Terri- 
tories,’ we found that of the 37 States which completed. the questionnaire, only 14 
are presently engaged in poultry inspection work, Twenty-seven of these States, 
however, have legal authority for poultry inspection. In 7 States this authority 
is provided for by specific enabling legislation, while in 10. States it is implied. 
This legal authority provides for inspection of plant facilities for sanitation in 24 
of the 28 States reporting on this item, and for ante mortem and post. mortem 
inspection in only 4 States, namely, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania. 

Of the 28 States which expressed an opinion on the questions as to whether or 
not poultry inspection is considered a public health problem, 13 answered in the 
negative. Furthermore, 17 States not presently engaged in poultry inspection 
activities stated that no such program is under consideration. Thus it seems that 
there is a definite need for the education of a large percentage of the State 
enforcement agencies concerning the importance of poultry inspection programs. 
Although these statistics do not reflect the nature of the inspection work or the 
adequacy of State poultry inspection programs, they indicate that the poultry 
dressing industry in most areas of the country does not have adequate guidelines 
to follow in designing and constructing plants, in the purchase of equipment of 
approved design, and in the application of sanitary methods of operation: By the 
same token, the enforcement officials lack good counsel‘on the basic points to be 
considered in establishing good poultry sanitation programs. 

It is obvious, therefore, that one of the most urgent needs in the field of poultry 
inspection at the present time is a model ordinance and code which will be com- 
plete with respect to requirements concerning the aspeets of wholesomeness and 
freedom from disease. These go hand in hand with sanitation requirements, such 
as sanitary design and construction of equipment and containers, cleaning and 
bactericidal treatment of equipment and containers, sanitary handling of the 
poultry carcasses, etc. The poultry dressing industry needs such an ordinance and 
code if it is to fulfill its obligation to produce a safe, wholesome product and if it 
is to know what is expected from the standpoint of public health. The enforce- 
ment agencies also need such an ordinance and code to specify what they can and 
shou'd expect of the industry. 

The next consideration is the kind of legislation needed. This is often passed 
off lightly by saying, “Anyone can draw up an ordinance,” or “Forestville has a 
poultry inspection ordinance—let’s adopt theirs.” Unfortunately, this procedure 
is frequently followed in the absence of a standard model ordinance. The result 
is that a conglomeration of unwieldy ordinances are adopted throughout the 
country—some good, some poor. As most people know, the development of a 


an Prochernan of the 47th Annual Conference and Territorial Health Officers (Nov.), 


*° Milk and Food Branch, Division of Sanitation, Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency. Unpublished data. 
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good, workable ordinance and code is a tremendous task and requires the careful 
consideration and help of industry and officialdom alike. It is important, in 
fairness to the industry, to enforcement officials, and to the consumer, that these 
standards be uniform in requirement throughout the country. It is particularly 
important with respect to poultry because of the extent to which this type of food 
is now being shipped in interstate and intrastate commerce. 

Those of us in the field of public health sanitation are being challenged as to 
what we are going to do about the problem of poultry plant sanitation standards. 
We can wait for the more progressive members of industry to establish the stand- 
ards for us, or we can assume our responsibility as public health officials to pool 
our efforts with those of other agencies and the industry in the development of 
sound poultry dressing plant sanitation standards. Obviously, the latter is the 
logical approach. 

Unifo.m standards are needed by the industry for use in plant construction 
and selection of equipment and in the employment of proper methods of plant 
operation. They are needed also by enforcement agencies as basic material 
to be used in educational activities for plant managers and employees, for in- 
spectional supervision, and occasionally for legal action. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that these standards represent the combined efforts of the industry and the 
enforcement agencies concerned. 

It is important that these standards be formulated in such a manner as to 
be acceptable for adoption as a locel ordinance or State law, and also to be 
acceptable to enforcement agencies throughout the United States. Thus, both 
industry and the enforcement agencies may benefit by reciprocal supervision of 
poultry dressing plants. These standards should be supplemented by a code of 
interpretations and also by a standard compliance rating procedure. Such a 
rating procedure would serve as a measure of the degree of compliance by indus- 
try with a certain standard; and of the quality of supervision provided by the 

ent agencies. 

‘ne question that comes to mind here is, What is the best procedure to follow 
in developing such standards? First of all a collection of existing regulations 
dealing specifically with poultry plant sanitation should be made to serve as 
a basis and as reference material for the development of a model ordinance. 
The regulations of the United States Department of Agriculture governing the in- 
spection of poultry * would be of great value for this purpose. Of particular 
value also, would be the ordinance and code regulating eating and drinking 
establishments recommended by the United States Public Health Service. ‘This 
ardinanee has been adopted as law or regulation in 29 of the States and the 
District of Columbia, and as a local ordinance in 212 counties and 529 munici- 
nalities located in 43 States and the Territory of Alaska. Because of its wide 
acceptance, it is recognized as being the nearest approach we have to a national 
standard in this activity. 

Mention is made of this Public Health Service recommended standard because 
first of all it contains many sanitation provisions which are directly applicable 
te poultry dressing plants, and secondly it-is evidence of the results of the active 
participation of State and local enforcement officials, industry, and Federal 
agencies, in the development and subsequent revision of sanitary standards. 
It appears logical that this approach could well be followed in the develop- 
ment of poultry dressing plant sanitation standards. 

We might profit by a summarization of the sanitation standards which should 
be ineluded in legislation governing the slaughter of poultry. The entire plant, 
including floors, walls, ceilings, and equipment, must be so arranged as to be 
easily cleanable and, of course, must be actually maintained in a clean condition. 
To be easily cleanable, the plant structure and the equipment must be in good 
repair. Those items of equipment with which food comes in contact must be 
washed and given an approved bactericidal treatment before each usage. The 
plant must be well lighted and properly ventilated. An adequate and safe water 
supply is needed. Hand washing facilities, including hot and cold water, soap, 
and towels, must be conveniently located to poultry handling operations. Toilet 
facilities must be readily available to the employees. Adequate provision is 
needed for the sanitary disposal of ali plant wastes. Pests such as flies, roaches, 
rats, and mice must be effectively controlled, first by building them out and 


2% Regulations Governing the Grading and See of Poultry and Domestic Rabbits 


and Edible Products Thereof and United States Specifications for Classes, Standards, and 
Grades With Respect Thereto. Poultry Branch. Production and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture (January 1), 1950. 
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eliminating harborage areas, second by eliminating the availability of food,. and 
finally by extermination and constant vigilance against reinfestation. Adequate 
effective refrigeration is essential. Ample storage space for both the poultry 
product and supplies such as containers, detergents, bactericidal agents, etc., 
is needed. 

Constant supervision must be provided by the management of the plant for the 
training of employees who handle the poultry and for the routine inspection 
of the various poultry hahdling operations. ‘The employees must be free from 
communicable disease; must follow certain established practices of personal 
hygiene, such as washing hands after visiting the toilet or otherwise contam- 
inating them; must wear clean and appropriate clothing; and must refrain from 
spitting or using tobacco in rooms where poultry is being dressed, handled, or 
stored. 

Poultry inspection legislation, like legislation for other food products, must 
eontain provisions for the issuance of permits, for the frequency and type of 
inspections, for examinations of the product for freedom from contamination 
and adulteration, and for punitive action. 

Last, but by no means least among the provisions of an ordinance, is a code 
to explain and interpret in greater detail than is possible in the ordinance the 
various requirements contained in it. Experience has proved beyond question 
the need for such a code to provide uniformity in interpretation and enforcement 
of the ordinance and to maintain a better understanding between enforcement 
officials and industry. 

Although the development of standards is essential to a good poultry plant 
inspection program, it should be emphasized that such a program is no better 
than the application or enforcement of the standards established. A concerted 
educational program organized to explain the public health reason for each of 
the items comprising the model standard is essential. It should explain also 
what is considered satisfactory compliance for these items. The program should 
be directed not only to the plant employees but also to the owners, managers, 
und supervisors. It is imperative that they assume their responsibility in 
training their subordinates to apply the principles of good sanitation. The 
enforcement agencies are responsible for the employment and training of the 
inspectional personnel. 

Finally, the consumer must be informed of the importance of poultry inspec- 
tion, given the reasons why the poultry which he buys should be from inspected 
sources, and be shown the means of recognizing inspected poultry. He must be 
impressed with the fact that he can have confidence in the use of poultry from 
inspected sources. 

Any discussion of the merits of poultry inspection from the public health 
point of view would be incomplete without mention of world needs for food 
eonservation. The activities of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations in the postwar period have clearly indicated the need for conser- 
vation of all food supplies. One of the major world health problems is the 
competition between an increasing population and the available food supply. 
The application of good sanitation measures in the handling of poultry reduces 
the amount of spoilage of such food, thus making available to Americans and 
other peoples of the world larger supplies of poultry to meet their nutritional 
needs. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized again that poultry plant inspection is an 
essential part of any disease-prevention program. We, as public-health officials, 
are obligated to take an active part in the development of adequate and mean- 
ingful poultry inspection programs throughout our country. In doing so, it is 
important that we first of all develop uniform standards which represent the 
combined efforts of industry and of the official agencies concerned with the 
overall problem, and then actively promote the adoption and uniform enforce- 
ment of these standards throughout the United States. 
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{from the American: Journal of Veterinary Research, vol. XVI, No. 58, January 1955] 
SALMONELLOSIS IN POULTRY AND PoULTRY ProcEessING PLANTS IN FLoRIpA?* 


Mildred M. Galton, Sc. M.; Don C. Mackel, M. 8.; A... L. Lewis, D. V. M.; W. C. 
Haire, D. ¥. M.; A. V. Hardy, M. D., Dr. P. H., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Salmonella infections of fowl have aroused much concern during the past 
ae They are now recognized as both an economic and a public health 
problem. 

As a part of broad studies of salmonellosis in Florida, diseased poultry, pul- 
lorum reactors, and apparently normal birds have been examined for evidence 
of Salmonella infection. Following the frequent recovery of Salmonella from 
human and animal food products and from the environment of large abattoirs 
slaughtering swine, similar studies in local poultry processing plants were under- 
taken. This report provides bacteriological findings on fowl obtained during a 
5-year period and data on the prevalence of Salmonella in the environment of four 
poultry processing plants. 

During the period January 1, 1949, to December 31, 1953, 718 chickens or 
turkeys were examined postmortem and were studied by multiple bacteriological 
tests. Of these, 155 had been tested with pullorum antigens by the Florida Live- 
stock Board and reacted to the whole blood plate test, 434 were submitted by 
veterinarians or flock owners for examination to determine the cause of illness 
or death, and 129 presumably normal birds were examined at the processing 
plants. Cultures were made of portions of the heart, liver, spleen, gall bladder, 
oviduct or ovary, or both, of any cysts observed, and of the cecal contents. In 
removing the various organs, precautions to avoid the contamination of one 
organ by the contents of another were observed. The materials for examination 
were placed in tetrathionate enrichment broth with brilliant green added. The 
subsequent isolation and identification procedures were those previously de- 
scribed. 

Samples for bacteriological examination were collected from the environment 
ef the processing plant by rubbing sterile cotton-tipped swabs over the surface 
of the desired areas at various stations along the processing line and from such 
equipment as tables, pans, knives, saws, et cetera. The swabs were of standard 
type on applicator sticks and were purchased ready for use. Samples from 
edible and unedible viscera, rinse waters, and ice baths were taken by inserting 
the swabs several times into the desired materials in the pans. 


FINDINGS 


During this 5-year period, 155 chickens reacting to pullorum disease were ex- 
amined. A total of 67 (43.2 percent) were positive for Salmonella pullorum and 
3 (L9 percent) for other Salmonella types. The highest number of 8. pullorum 
cultures were obtained from the gallbladder, spleen, and ovary (or oviduct) 
with 37, 36, and 35 positives, respectively. There were 31 isolations from the 
heart, 15 from the liver and 12 from cecal contents. One hen yielded 8. pul- 
lorum from a mesenteric cyst only. Salmonella cerro was isolated from the 
cecal contents of one reactor and Salmonella muenchen from another. . The 
latter hen yielded S. pullorum also from the heart. Salmonella derby was iso- 
lated from a hard shell egg from the oviduct of a third hen. 

Fowl submitted for diagnosis of illness were examined as previously men- 
tioned; in addition, parasitological, virological, and other examinations were 
performed as indicated. During the same period, 434 birds were examined with 


1From the Bureau of Laboratories, Florida State Board of Health, Jacksonville. This 
work was done under the sponsorship of the Commission on Enteric Infections, Armed 
Forces Epidemiological Board, and was supported in part by the Office of the Surgeon 
General, Department of the Army. 

Bacteriologist (Galton) and veterinarian (Lewis), Communicable Disease Center, Public 
Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Atlanta, Ga., as- 
signed to Bureau of Laboratories, Florida State Board of Health, Jacksonville. 

Mrs. Galton’s present address is Communicable Disease Center, Leptospira Research 
Laboratory, Chamblee, Ga. 

Mr. Mackel was previously bacteriologist, Bureau of Laboratories, Florida State Board 
of Health, now Communicable Disease Center, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Chamblee, Ga. 

Veterinarian (Haire), Poultry Service Division, Florida Livestock Board, Jacksonville. 

Director (Hardy), Bureau of Laboratories, Florida State Board of Health, Jacksonville. 

2Galton, Mildred M., Scatterday, J. E., and Hardy, A. V.: Salmonellosis in Dogs, 
be Bacteriological, Epidemivlogical, and Clinical Considerations. J. Infect. Dis., 19 
(1952) > 1-5. 
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63 (14.5 percent) Salmonella isolations, ineluding 24’ turkeys with 10 (41 per- 
cent) isolations of Salmonella. Again, the isolations from the internal organs 
were precteustnenthy 8. pullorum, but 3 were infected with Salmonella typhimi- 
rium, 2 each with Salmonella miami, and Salmonella anatum, and 1 each with 
Salmonella california, Saimonella bredeney, and Salmonella gallinarum. More 
than half of the 8. pu/lorwm positive birds yielded organisms from the cecal con- 
tents also, but of the other Salmonella types, 18 were positive by enteric culture 
only, 3 by culture of internal organs only, and 7 by both. Salmonella isolations 
from internal organs came most frequently from the heart and liver followed by 
the spleen and gall bladder... The findings are summarized in table 1. 


TAsBLe 1.—Source of Salmonelia isolations from pullorum reactors and from sick 


























fowl, 1949-53 
la | Ovary. | Cecal | Total 
Heart | Liver | Spleen pn or co i- 
lovidue| tents | ‘tive 
——— eee a 4 
Total pullorum reactors positive for S. pullo- | | | 
SIND. soncaashaemantiatialinensaiaie sae ated 31 15 36 87| 36 12} 167 
Total en ay reactors positive for other | | 
Salmonella types... ...0......-..2.-.-s....4. 0 0 0 | 0) 21 2 + 
Total sick birds positive for S. pullorum. | 32 | 31 29 | 3). ©, | 22 | 35 
Total sick birds positive for other Salmonella | 
Opp 035i i ui 5 | 5 | 6 | 8 1} 2 28 
Te ee 68 51 7 71 37 | 61 133 





11 culture obtained from mesenteric cyst only. 
? Culture obtained from a hard-shell egg in oviduct. 
3 Culture obtained from all young chicks or poults. 


There were 14 different Salmonella types isolated from ill fowl as shown in 
table 2. Salmonella pullorum was encountered most. frequently. This type 
was isolated from 1- to 2-week-old chicks in 12 outbreaks of septicemia with 
high mortality. In one instance, 8. pullorwm was found in the fluid from an 
enlarged hock as well as from all internal organs of a 10-day-old chick. One 
2-week-old chick yielded S. pullorwm from the heart and Salmonella oranienburg 
from the cecal contents. Similarly, 8. pullorum was found in the internal or- 
gans of a 10-day-old chick and Salmonella bareilly in the ceeal contents. Sal 
monella anatum was isolated from encysted egg yolk in the body cavity of a 
frozen hen carcass. This type was obtained also from the cecal contents of 3 
chicks with diarrhea, and from the gall bladder of another bird, 5 months 
old. Saimonelia anatum was found in the feces of 1 turkey from which 8. 
typhimurium was isolated from other organs and the feces. On four different 
occasions, 8S. bredeney was isolated from the intestinal contents only of chick- 
ens and once from the intestinal organs only. Salmonella california was isolated 
from the feces of 3 turkeys. and also from the heart blood in 1. These came 
from a large flock with an epidemic of diarrheal disease with high mortality.* 
This type was isolated also from the cecal contents of 2 young chicks. An- 
other outbreak among poults yielded 8. miami from feces and organs, Scal- 
monella give was obtained on two occasions from the cecal conents of apparently 
healthy 7-day-old chicks from a local hatchery. Salmonella tennessee was 
obtained from 2 chickens submitted for diagnosis of diarrhea and 8. derby from 
another. The single isolations of Salmonella enteritidis and Salmonetia thomp- 
son were from turkeys, both birds with severe diarrheal disease. The one cul- 
ture of S. gallinarum came from a 3-week-old chick with diarrhea. 

According to findings of the authors, birds which come to slaughter are rarely 
infected. With the cooperation of processing plant owners, birds were removed 
from the evisceration line immediately after removal of pinfeathers.. They 
were taken to a table, carefully opened, and a portion of the heart, liver, spleen, 
oviduct, cecum, and musele obtained for culture. .The samples were. taken 
aseptically, the instruments being sterilized by flaming in alcohol after each 
specimen. None of 872 samples from 129 birds examined in this manner yielded 
Salmonella. The birds were obtained from the processing lines of the 3 chicken 
plants studied over a 7-month period. The number examined during the 1 
day was limited to 10. 


8 Mackel, D. €., Galton, M. M., Cowdery, J. S., and — A. V.: Terra in in the 
Treatment of Salmonella California Infection in Turkeys. J. A. V. M. A., 122 vi 953) > 306. 
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During the period from August, 1952, through August, 1953, 48 surveys were 
made at intervals of 1 to 5 weeks in processing plants A, B, and C, with findings 
as shown in tables 8 and 4, Data for 1952 and 1953 were in close agreement, but 
the percentage of positives varied in the different plants. Of 517 samples from 
plant A, 86 (16.6 percent) were positive for Salmonella. In plant B, 97 (19.9 
percent) of 486 samples were positive, but only 13 (5.3 percent) of 241 samples 
from plan © yielded Salmonella. Salmonella were widely distributed in the 
environment of the plants but were isolated readily from the viscera and from 
the areas in which these were handled. The highest percentage of positives was 
obtained from the edible viscera and from the table on which edible viscera 
were wrapped, with an average of 31 percent. It is noteworthy also that the 
rinse water served as an effective vehicle for the spread of Salmonella. There 
were 18 (11 percent) positives among 118 swabs from tubs holding iced birds 
ready for market. 

Swab samples were taken from the skin surface of the sides of carcases at 
various stations along the processing line and cloacal swabs from about half of 
the birds. In this limited series, Salmonella were isolated more frequently from 
the sides of the birds, with 8 (2.7 percent) of 292 positive, than from cloacal 
swabs, with 1 positive (1.9 percent) in 53 examined. 

A local plan processing approximately 1,000 ducks per week provided an op- 
portunity to study the prevalence of Salmonella in the dressed carcasses of these 
birds. Due to the arrangement in this small plan and to their operating pro- 
cedures, cultures could not be taken during processing without interfering with 
the operations. Thus, only a limited number of samples were taken from the 
environment. Cloacal swabs taken immediately after defeathering yielded 
Salmonella in 126 (24.8 percent) of 507 birds. Of 20 samples taken from the 
defeathering machine, 16 (80 percent) were positive, while only 4 (7.5 percent) of 
58 samples taken from materials during evisceration yielded Salmonella. The 
-method of processing in this duck plant differed considerably from procedures in 
other poultry plants studied. Immediately after’ defeathering, the bird is 
dipped into a hot wax bath, then into cold water. After removal of the wax 
by hand, the bird is placed in a cold room for several hours before evisceration. 


Taste 2.—Distribution of Salmonella isolations by type in poultry and poultry 
processing plants in Florida, 1949-58 


Diagnostic Chicken processing 
examination plants 


bobo to toe 








) Isolated during 3 different surveys, June 29, 1953, July 13, 1953, Aug. 24, 1953. 
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During these studies 213 Salmonella isolations were obtained from the environ- 
ment of chicken-processing plants and from processed birds and 147 from ducks 
and materials in this processing plant as shown in table 2. There were 21 
different. serotypes including 1 new type.‘ Although 8. typhimurium, a type 
frequently incriminated in outbreaks’ of human infection, was most prevalent; 
it did not occur with regularity. For example, 21 of the 36 isolations in plant A 
were obtained in 3 surveys 1 week apart and the remaining 15 cultures were 
isolated during 2 surveys 3 and 4 weeks later. This type was not encountered 
in 13 other surveys in plant A. Similarly, 28 of the 40:8. typhimurium. isola- 
tions from plant B occurred in: 2 surveys 1 week apart. The remaining 12 
eultures appeared widely distributed in 5 of 16 other surveys. The 24 cultures 
of Salmonella type, 16: 229 were isolated during 3 different surveys, on June 29; 
July 13, and August 24; 1953, with 17, 6, and 1 isolations, respectively, being made: 
Birds processed during the first of these surveys had been received from the area 
around Gainesville, Ga. 

The five cultures of Salmonella orion were encountered during a single survey 
in plant A. In plant B, the-predominance of 1 type durign a single survey was 
further emphasized. by the occurrence of all 13 cultures of S. tennessee from 1 
survey, all 11 of Salmonella newington from another survey, and the 9 of ‘Sal- 
monella infantis from a third survey taken over an 8-month period. Although 
the plant was visited at frequent intervals, these three types were not encountered 
again. Salmonella gallinarum was found ‘twice: in’ plant A while hens were 
being processed. During this same survey, 13 Arizona paracolon cultures type 
10: 1, 2,5 were isolated. The three cultures of 8. gallinarum from plant B were 
found: only once, shortly after hens had been processed. The isolation of: 8. 
pullorum only once may be attributed to the effectiveness of the pullorum disease- 
control program of the Florida Livestock Board. All Salmonella types en- 
eountered in fowl and poultry processing plants with the exception of 8. ‘galti- 
narum and the new serotype 16: 229 have been found in human beings in Plorida. 


Taste 3.—Isolation of Salmonetia by swab testing of various materials in poultry 
processing plants 


| Positive for Salmonella 
Source of specimen Cultured 


t 
Number Percent 


Bleeding trotrgh ie 0 |.. 
Table on which ojl glands are removed : 84 | 14 
Rinse water on above table_ ose nn dann tape pa sons] : 5 
Table on which edible viscera are removed............2........--..-| 2 15 
Rinse water on above table______- nln in olan MeUReE 
Table on which inedible viscera are remov ed_. : | 20 | 24 
Rinse water on above table_- a ; 

Gizzard peeler-__- 

Water conveyer for gizzards and liver 

Tray with edible viscera... eR bh akbieca> dh abide o GAMA ttle aly iteiaiee 
Saw. to.remove feet.and necks... ...........---2----2..----1----- . 
Rinse water for saw as 
Table.on which edible viscera are wrapped _.. 

Table at which edible viscera are replaced in bird. 

Rinse water on above table. ___--- io 

Table at which birds are graded inate 

Iced tubs with marketable birds. -.-. ; 

Miscellaneous 


Re 











* Galton, Mildred M., Edwards, P. R., Fife, M. A., and Lewis, A. L.: A-New Salmonella 
Serotype (16:29). In press. 
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TABLE 4.—Prevalence of Salmonella in poultry and poultry-processing plants in 
Florida, 1949-54 


Positive 


Source of culture | Specimens 
| examined | 
| Number 





Diagnostic examinations of all birds 434 | 
Positive reactors to pullorum whole blood test... .--..-..+.-.----- 155 | 
Tissues from 129 presumably healthy broilers ihn ae 872 
Materials in processing rooms (chickens)_.-.-......-.--- Aeoess , 244 
Sides of chickens during processing. ...-_........--._..--.-----. | 

Cloacal swabs on slaughtered chickens. ..........--......-..--.---. 

Cloacal swabs on slaughtered ducks 

Materials in processing room of duck plant____-- 

Defeathering machine in duck plant_ . - Z 


+e et 
on 
aan 


mo pe 


to 
| oucgons 


| S~ 


| 


Total cultures 


a 
» 
wo 


} 
| 
} 
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DISCUSSION 


The method of processing appeared to have some influence on percentage of 
positives. For example, in plant C which yielded the lowest percentage of 
positive samples, the evisceration table was equipped with running rinse water. 
The edible viscera were separated from unedible viscera, rinsed under this 
running tap and passed directly to the wrapping table. This plant yielded only 
1 of the 51 positive samples from trays or tables containing edible viscera. 
In contrast, rinse water for edible viscera in plants A and B was held in pans, 
this water being changed only when the pans were filled. 

The preferred procedures for dressing and evisceration of poultry have been 
adequately reviewed by Kyle, MeFadden, and Gunderson.® In the 3 local 
chicken-processing plants and.1 duck-processing plant. studied, the. physical 
facilities and sanitary conditions varied considerably and the omission of certain 
steps, such as singeing and washing as outlined by Kyle et al., was notable. Of 
those processing chickens, plant A was. large and well equipped. It was of 
galvanized metal construction with concrete floods. The. walls and. ceilings 
appeared clean. The batteries of chickens were kept in a large room adjoining 
the dressing and evisceration room. Doors into the latter room were screened. 
However, little attenfion was given to the refuse (feathers and wnedible viscera ) 
which collected on the floors of this room. This plant was equipped to process 
960 birds per hour; however, their average output ranged between 10,000 and 
12,000 per week. It was the only plant equipped with a spray-type washer to 
cleanse the outside of the bird before final icing. 

Plant B was moderately well equipped but had only about one-half the space 
of plant A, It was of concrete block construction with concrete floors and 
handled between 20,000 and 25,000 birds per week. Wallis and ceilings appeared 
to receive little attention and floors along the exisceration line were usually 
covered with refuse. There were no screens, and flies were abundant in the 
entire plant. The batteries of chickens were kept in a room adjoining the dressing 
and éviscerating room. The toilet room opened directly into the dressing and 
evisceration room less than 3 feet from the point where ice baths containing 
marketable birds were stationed. 

Plant C was considerably smaller than plant B and of the same concrete block 
construction although more than two-thirds of the floor space of the building 
was used for batteries of live birds and the cold room for dressed birds. The 
killing, dressing, eviscerating, and grading procedures were all carried out in 
the remaining one-third area of this room. The plant processed approximately 
8,000 to 10,000 birds per week. 

The fact that no Salmonella were isolated during 13 of the 48 surveys in these 
3 plants.is not surprising in view of the failure to find Salmonella in cultures 
from 129 broilers being processed and the low percentage of Salmonella obtained 
from cloacal swabs on 53 birds during processing (1, or 1.9 pereent). The 
evidence indicates, however, that infected birds do come to slaughter and that 
Salmonella are widely disseminated in the environment of the plant during 


5 Kyle, T. S., McFadden, R. W., Jr.. and Gunderson, M. F.: The Bacteriology of Commer- 
cial Poultry Processing. Rep. from Dept. of Path. and Bact., Univ. of Nebraska, Omaha, 
1952. 
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processing. Swab samples taken from materials in the environment of these 
plants revealed 15.8 percent Solmonella from 1,244 samples. There were 13 
(11 percent) positives from 118 swabs from tubs holding iced birds ready for 
market. The organisms on these contaminated birds, preserved by refrigera- 
tion, would reach the kitchens and the hands of cooks and thus provide a ready 
source of salmonellosis in man. There is no clear evidence whether Salmonella 
persist or multiply in a contaminated plant or whether they are merely dis- 
seminated from infected to uninfected birds during concurrent processing. The 
isolation of specific types in substantial numbers on one day only suggests the 
latter. For example, in plant B all of the 13 cultures of S. tennessee were 
obtained during 1 survey; similarly, all 11 8S. newington cultures were isolated 
at 1 time, and the 9 cultures of S. infantis at another. In spite of repeated visits 
at weekly intervals to this plant, these types were not found again. 

These bacteriological studies are too limited to provide a measure of the 
sanitary significance of the differences in processing techniques. They do indi- 
cate, however, the need for establishing bacteriological standards for adequate 
detection of these pathogenic organisms so that acceptable products reach the 
consumer. 

SUMMARY 


Bacteriological examination of 155 chickens reacting to pullorum disease 
yielded 67 (43.2 percent) cultures positive for 8S. pullorum and 3 (1.9 percent) 
for other Salmonella types. During the same period 434 chickens and turkeys 
submitted for diagnosis of illness yielded 63 (14.5 percent) Salmonella, of which 
35 were S. pullorum, 

Data on the prevalence of Salmonella in 3 poultry processing plants have been 
presented. In all, 1,244 cultures were taken from materials in the plants, and 
196 (16 percent) were positive for Salmonella. The highest percentage of 
positive findings was from thé edible viscera and the table on which edible 
viscera-were wrapped. In addition, 507. cloacal swabs from ducks in another 
processing plant yielded Salmonella from 126 (24.8 percent). A total of 24 
Salmonella serotypes including 1 new type were isolated from fowl and from 
the environment of poultry-processing plants. 

These bacteriological studies emphasize the urgent need of detailed attention 
toward bacteriological standards and all other phases of the sanitary control of 


poultry processing plants. 


{From the Iowa State College Veterinarian, vol, XIII, No. 2, 1951] 
DISEASES OF PoULTRY TRANSMISSIBLE TO MAN 


(By Dr. Oscar Felsenfeld’) 


Brandly,’ in his extensive study, listed the diseases transferred to man from 
poultry. From the epidemiologic point of view, such infections may be roughly 
divided into two groups: 

(a) Diseases acquired by man through handling live birds or living in the 
vicinity of poultry-raising establishments. 

(b) Infections transmitted from birds to man during preparation or consump- 
tion of edible poultry products. 

Poultry raisers may contract mycoses, Newcastle disease, and psittacosis-orni- 
thosis. The mycoses are usually confined to the skin or mucous membranes, as 
moniliasis and aspergillosis. Newcastle disease in man has been described only as 
a conjunctivities. The psittacosis-ornithosis group of viruses usually causes 
long infections. Viral encephalitis of the equine, St. Louis and Japanese B 
types, is accepted by most authorities in the field as a disease propagated by 
mosquitoes (especially Culex) from symptomless fowl to man. 

Persons handling infected poultry in a plant, shop, or kitchen may acquire 
superficial mycoses, Newcastle disease, tularemia, listeriasis, and swine erysip- 
elas. We have not encountered proven human cases of mycoses, Newcatle 
disease, or tularemia transferred from poultry to man. We had, however, the 
opportunity of observing the following infections, which may be of interest to 
the veterinarian. 


1 Editor’s note: Dr. Oscar Felsenfeld is oe of bacteriology at Hektoen Institute for 
Medical Research of the Cook County Hospital, in Chicago. is article as presented, in 
part, at the 4th Conference of Public Health Veterinarian: during ~ at onvention of 
the Ascerene 2 Public Health Association, in St. Louis, Mo., on October 30, 1950. 

2Brandly, P. J.: ie te ‘Sane as part of the public health ean J. Am. Vet. 
Med. Assn., 112: 10-1 7,1 
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Early in 1944, two employees of a shop which dressed poultry became ill with 
conjunctivities which did not yield to the usual medication. A _ bacteriologic 
consultation was called for. When the patients presented themselves for the 
collection of specimens, a follicular, hypertrophic conjunctivitis was observed in 
both of them. In addition, there was a shallow ulceration with irregular edges 
on the left cornea of one patient. Since granulomatous conjunctivitis and 
trachoma had to be excluded, small biopsies were taken from the tarsal con- 
junctivas, in addition to bacteriologic cultures and scratch smears. The biopsies 
showed folliclelike accumulations of lymphocytes and monocytes. Such a picture 
has been described by Julianelle and Moore*® and Graham et al. The cultures 
yielded typical Listeria monocytogenes. Since the disease has been studied in 
Illinois by Graham and found in cattle, sheep, and chickens, a search for the 
origin was carried out by culturing samples from the spleens of the poultry 
dressed in the shop. Five birds, originating from eastern Illinois, where Graham 
found listeriasis in fowl, yielded positive cultures. Thus the probable source of 
the infection was established. 


TaBL_eE I.—Salmonellosis in man 


Number of outbreaks in the Chicago 
area ! 


Salmonella type | 
1948-50 Percent, 
former 
years (10) 
Percent 


8 


_ 
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4 Only outbreaks observed by the author are listed. 


While it is not believed that listeriasis is a frequent disease in man, one may 
suppose that more cases would be discovered if more attention would be paid 
to other than meningitis forms of the human disease. 

Late in 1942, three members of a farm family from southern [linois were pre- 
sented for bacteriologic examination with the tentative diagnosis of pyogenic 
infection of the hands, There was swelling and erythema of dark red color of 
the hands, with smaller, lighter patches and lymphangitis to the elbow and axilla. 
Simultaneously, pain and limitation of the movements in the phalangeal, car- 
pometacarpal, and wrist joints were observed. The involvement of the articu- 
lations was much more extensive than one usually sees in pyogenic infections. 
Thus, the tentative diagnosis of erysipeloid of Rosenbach was made, confirmed 
by the culture which yielded Erysipelothria rhusiopathiae. The infected family 
did not have contact with farm animals but raised turkeys. Examination of 
birds from the turkey flock revealed the same organism. 

Avian pasteurellosis is rare in man. We observed one fatal case of meningitis 
but could not trace down its source. 

While these infections are of much interest, the frequency of occurrence of 
food-borne diseases transferred from poultry to man is of far greater impertance. 
These are chiefly represented by salmonellosis, brucellosis, and coccal infections. 


y I the ope. Am J A., and Moore, PB. : uoinete changes in Listerella infection, particularly 
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TABLE II.—Haeamination of poultry for Salmonella 


Number Number Percent 
Poultry examined positive positive 
Salmonella 


U.S. graded A and inspected, frozen, prior to 1950 type- 
Grade A, not inspected 

Ready-to-cook, frozen, 1950 type 

Not graded, not inspected 


According to Dr. P. R. Edwards,® who did much work in the field of salmonel- 
losis, poultry constitutes the greatest reservoir of salmonellosis in the United 
States. Hinshaw et al.,° Edwards et al.,’ Bidwell and Kelly,® and our group’ 
showed that human infections with Salmonella follow the distribution of Sal- 
monella in poultry. The increasing consumption of poultry in the kitchen reflects 
itself in a more frequent appearance of those types of Salmonella which pre- 
dominate in birds. According to Darby and Stafseth,” Hinshaw et al.,° Edwards 
et al.,’ and others, the leading infections in poultry are S. typhimurium, S. pul- 
lorum, 8. bareilly, S. oranienburg, S. montevideo, S. newport, and S. anatum, 
Salmonella typhimurium and 8S. newport are, however, frequently present not only 
in-birds but alse in animals and in human carriers. The other strains of Sal- 
monella distinctly predominate in birds. Of the Salmonella types less common 
in man, S. gallinarum and 8S. cubana may be pointed out as examples of purely 
poultry-borne agents. Edwards and numerous other authors listed cases of 
human salmonellosis, which were found to be caused by the consumption of in- 
fected poultry meat or eggs. Our own epidemiologic studies in North and South 
America “ listed 13 human outbreaks in which the causative Salmonella could 
be recovered from fowl meat, as well as 9 human outbreaks in which the same 
Salmonella was recovered from eggs and egg products and from the patients who 
ate them. To this we have to add 1 instance in which S. cubana was recovered 
from frozen poultry and the family which consumed part of it; 1 more case of 
S. pullorum enteritis described by Morrow et al., from our institute; and 1 
isolation of 8S. gallinarum from a human carrier.“ Comparative tabulations 
published by Kessel et al.,“* Edwards et al.,’ by us, and by numerous other writers 
confirmed that the distribution of salmonellosis in man in the United States runs 
parallel to a certain extent (with the exception of S. typhosa, 8S. pullorwm, and 
S. choleracsuis), to the distribution of Salmonella in fowl. Our recent statistics, 
collected during the last 2 years, show a considerable decline in paratyphoid B 
infections in man, a phenomenon observed also by Dr. Edwards. This reduces 
even more the participation of Salmonella of nonpoultry origin and leaves man, 
water, rodents, and poultry as main harbingers of human salmonellosis. 

It remains the task of those who supervise the health and the wholesomeness 
of poultry to proceed from here. Our group carried out extensive surveys which 
showed that federally inspected poultry is carrying Salmonella less often than 
products which were only graded or not examined at all.’ Since the new inspec- 
tion and grading system went into effect in 1950, little work coul’? be done by 
our group. It seems that frozen ready-to-cook chickens are less often infected 
with Salmonella, but harbor these organisms more frequently, than the inspected 
products, prior to 1950, which were examined on postmortem by a veterinarian. 
Our results are, however, only preliminary and the final outcome of the investi- 


5 Bdwards. P. R.: Incidence of Salmonella types in fowls in the United Statees. Proe. 
World’s Poult. Congr., 271-274, 1939. 

6 Hinshaw, W. R., MeNeil, E., and Taylor, T. J.: Avian salmonellosis. Am. J. Hyg., 
40: 264-278, 1944. 

7 Edwards, P. R., Bruner, D. W., and Moran, A. B.: The genus Salmonella. Kentucky 
Agricult. Expt. Sta. Bull. No. 525, 1948. 

8 Bidwell, M. H., and Kelly, C. B.: Duck and shellfish sanitation. Am. J. Publ. Health, 
40 : 923-928, 1950. 

* Felsenfeld, O., Young, V. M., and Yoshimura, T.: A survey of Salmonella organisms in 
market meat, eggs, and milk. J. Am. Vet. Med. Ass., 116: 17-21, 1950. 

” Derby, C. W., and Stafseth. H. J.: Salmonella infections common to man, animals, and 
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44th Ann. Meet. Soc. Am. Bact., 29. 
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‘gations may be different. Quite disturbing is the great number of 8. typhimur- 
dum ‘strains (about 1 percent of the samples) isolated from poultry put on the 
market without the benefit. of inspection by a qualified veterinarian, under the 
name of ready-to-cook chicken. Plant sanitation, still lagging behind recent legal 
requirements, may contribute to this phenomenon. 

In our experience, Salmonellae survive for a long time in and on frozen food. 
Soloway and Calemick” and Stafseth and his group carried out numerous 
experiments, especially with eggs, to determine whether or not Salmonellae are 
destroyed by procedures used to prepare food in the kitchen. There seems to 
be a good chance for these organisms to survive several ways of food prepara- 
tion.’ Since certain ways of preparation, such as poaching, certainly do not kill 
Salmonellae, the eradication of poultry-borne human salmonellosis is still the 
problem of raising healthy birds and of proper post-mortem inspection by a 
qualified veterinarian. 

Another human disease in which poultry may play a role is brucellosis. 
Huddleson and coworkers showed that chickens can be infected with brucellosis. 
Workers under Dr. Brandly in Wisconsin proved the existence of this disease in 
poultry. My own experience in East Europe has been that poultry carries 
brucetlosis, often without showing elinical symptoms. Recent experiments in 
this institute proved that chickens fed with bruce!la will excrete these organ- 
isms for a period up to 8 weeks in their stools and that uninfected birds housed 
with brucella-fed chickens will pick up the infection and carry it for several 
weeks. Since blood cultures frequently become positive during such infections, 
chickens may serve not only as vectors of brucellosis on the farm but if slaugh- 
tered during the bacteriemia, may provide meat that is infected with brueella. 
One has to wonder if cases of brucellosis, appearing in persons who have no 
contact with animals and do not drink raw milk, could not be traced sometimes 
to poultry. 

Finally, we have to consider food poisoning caused by staphylococci, strep- 
tocoeci, and enterococci. Since food poisoning organisms of these types are 
frequently present in birds, especially in their digestive and respiratory appa- 
ratus, the contents of which are so easily smeared by the housewife or by an un- 
skilled or inadequately supervised food worker over the edible parts, one should 
pay‘more attention to inspection and sanitation in the preparation and handling 
of poultry. Outbreaks of coccal food poisoning even if far less dangerous than 
solmaniellosis, are too frequent for the comfort of public health workers, and 
measures aimed to reduce them are more than welcome by all interested parties. 

Summarizing, one cannot overlook the importance of poultry in human 
disease. From the point of view of human medicine, the concentrated efforts of 
public health veterinarians and sanitary engineers, together with the under- 
standing of the poultry industry for betterment and progress, are most com- 
mendable. 

The paper of Dr. Paul Brandly on poultry inspection * enumerates all pitfalls 
encountered in this work and is a classic document in favor of inspection. The 
industry, on the other hand, has strong arguments against inspection by pointing 
out the shortage of veterinarians and the costs of inspection. It is only hoped 
that ways and means will be found to establish a proper sanitation program on 
the chicken farms, as well as in the industry, connected with adequate inspection 
on the eviscerating line. 


{From the Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association, vol. CXII, No. 850, 
January 1948] 


Povuttry INSPECTION AS PART OF THE PuBLIC HEALTH PROGRAM * 
P. J. Brandly, D. V. M., Washington, D. C. 


The history of meat hygiene and especially meat inspection, which is closely 
connected with the development of man’s civilization, can be only briefly covered 
here in an effort to show its general development. 

The earliest records concerning meat inspection date back to the Egyptian 
food edicts.. These edicts antedated, the establishment of the Mosaic food laws 


% Soloway, M., and Calemick, EF. J.: Survival of Salmonella in reconstructed egg powder 
subjected to holding and scrambling. Food Res., 13 : 216-226. 1948. 

1 Presented before the section on sanitary science and food hygiene, 84th annual meeting, 
American Veterinary Medical Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, August 18-21, 1947. Poultry 
pathologist, Production and Marketing Administration, USDA, W ashington, Dp. ¢. 
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of the Israelites and prescribed that all animals and fowl be healthy and free 
from blemish at the time of slaughter. It is interesting to note that, as these 
laws concerning meat food products were amplified, no differentiation between 
the meat of fowls and animals was made. The Mohammedan and kosher food 
regulations of today require the same standards of health for avian and mam- 
malian species. 

During the first years of the 20th century, publicity given the insanitary, loath- 
some practices of the slaughterhouse operators in the United States created 
such public revulsion against meat products that the packers, public health 
officials, and public demanded the establishment of a Federal Meat Inspection 
Service. An act was provided covering mammalian food products only, as at. that 
time, poultry meat was marketed largely in the live state and the purchaser 
generally had an opportunity to see the bird both before and after it was 
slaughtered. There were no large poultry slaughter operations where the viscera 
were removed from the carcasses, and no provision for poultry inspection was 
made. In the past 40 years, however, the great expansion of the poultry indus- 
try, the development of the modern poultry packing plant, and changes in the 
methods of marketing have altered this picture completely. Probably not 1 bird 
in 100 consumed in the United States today is seen in the live state by the ulti- 
Imate consumer. 

The practice of freezing poultry immediately after it is slaughtered and 
plucked, and of marketing it in the undrawn state, has been followed since the 
development of the modern poultry slaughtering plant. This practice has 
marked disadvantages ; namely, the inability of the consumer to judge the health 
of the carcass, the impossibility of an adequate postmortem examination, the 
contamination of butcher’s blocks, or the kitchen, with the viscera, and the loss 
of quality due to the absorption of fecal odors and flavors by the edible meat. 
Up to 1928, the only drawn poultry available for home consumption which was 
distributed on any considerable scale was canned. Keen competition in the 
poultry marketing field has stimulated the packer to use every method which 
results in production cost savings. Some of these methods are not consistent 
with sound, sanitary concepts and public health considerations. The develop- 
ment of the marketing of the drawn carcasses and the conditions in the poultry 
canning plants stimulated the industry and public health officials to search for 
corrective measures. 

Poultry, to be fit for consumption, must have been derived from healthy birds, 
prepared under conditions which assure freedom from contamination. Further- 
more, the edible portions must be separated from the inedible portions in such a 
way as to assure that the meat whichis to be used for human food has been 
handled in a cleanly manner throughout, 

In order to provide for an adequate poultry inspection service, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, at the request of some members of the industry and publie health 
officials, issued regulations’ covering the inspection of dressed poultry, Sani- 
tary and post mortem instructions ** were issued under these regulations. This 
service is provided on a voluntary basis, and all costs incident thereto are met by 
the plants receiving inspection. The very real dangers to the public health from 
diseased and otherwise unfit poultry have not been fully realized by many in 
the veterinary profession. 

Note should be taken of the compilation of the Sanitary Bngineering Division, 
Milk and Food Section of the United States Public Health Service,® in which are 
itemized the disease outbreaks conveyed through foods other than milk and milk 
products in the United States in 1945, as reported by State and Territorial 
health officials. Two hundred and thirty-two cases of food poisoning other than 
botulism and chemical poisoning, affecting 10,213 people, are reported in this 
compilation. Of these 232 cases, 47 are reported to be associated with poultry 
meat products. These 47 cases affected 1,496 people, with 1 fatality. 


2 Service and Regulatory Announcement No. 131, Rules and Regulations of the Secre 
of Agriculture Governing the Inspection and Certification of Dressed Poultry and Dresse 
Domestic Rabbits and Edible Products Thereof for Condition and Wholesomeness. U. 8. 
Depart. of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Instructions of the P, M. A. Governing the Rostinry Requirements and Requirements 
for Equipment and Facilities in Official Plants Under 8. R. A. 131. U. 8. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 

«Instructions of the P. M. A. Governing the Disposal of Diseased Poultry Carcasses 
and Parts Thereof Under 8. R. A. 131. U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington. 25. D. C. 

5 Disease Outbreaks Conveyed Through Food Other Than Milk and Milk Products in the 
United States in 1945 as reported by State and Territorial Health Authorities. Federal 
nee Agency, Public Health Service. San. Eng. Div., Milk & Food Section, Washington, 
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Its generally understood that, most commonly, food poisoning cases are not 
reported to the authorities. This is particularly true of food poisoning outbreaks 
where the family has been on a picnic and eaten chicken sandwiches, chicken 
salad, ete. Emphasis must also be placed on the importance of the contamination 
of the kitchen by the introduction of diseased birds and subsequent contamina- 
tion of ‘foods following this introduction. As epidemiologists investigate:food 
poisoning outbreaks more extensively, in all probability the role of poultry 

also pathogenic for man, will be increasingly emphasized. 

Pullorum disease, the most serious poultry disease in the United States, has 
been carefully and extensively studied for the past 37 years by innumerable 
workers. In spite of this most comprehensive research, it was not realized until 
recentiy that this organism can also be a human pathogen.* 

The recent reports of Mitchell and coworkers ** of an outbreak of food poison- 
ing affecting 423 persons, 172 requiring hospitalization, highlights the fact that 
poultry pathogens, previously considered pathogenic only for birds, are potentially 
dangerous to the human family. 

+The: causative organisms of diseases common to man and fowl are killed by 
thorough cooking. For this reason many of these infections are infrequently 
observed in man. We cannot overlook the fact, however, that the carcasses of 
diseased birds often contain myriads of pathogenic organisms which are in- 
troduced into the kitchen with the carcasses; and knives, sinks, pans, hands, 
towels, etc., are contaminated by theses disease germs. In preparing chicken 
salad, cold chicken sandwiches, etc., these organisms may again be introduced 
imto the edible product, and cases of food poisoning or infection are the re- 
suit. Frequent cases of food poisoning from turkey dinners are due to the 
introduction of these pathogenic organisms from the birds into the dressing. The 
reat thickness of the dressing sometimes does not allow adequate heat pene- 
tration to insure sterilization of the central mass, and infection of the consumers 
results. 

ATOMIC DIFFERENCES IN BIRDS AND MAMMALS 


Greater concentration of pathogenic organisms in the flesh and other edible 
parts frequently occurs in birds because of the following anatomic differences 
between mammals and birds. 

In mammals the function of lymph glands is to filter out and localize infec- 
tion. As lymph glands are absent in chickens, and only partially developed in 
water fowl, the disease of birds are usually characterized by an initial 
septicemia. 

The other anatomic difference between birds and mammals that makes pos- 
sible greater concentrations of pathogens in the eviscerated carcass of fowl is 
the presence of air sacs in birds and their absence in mammals. McLeod” 
points out that these air sacs connect directly with primary and secondary 
bronchi in the lungs, and with the hollow bones. They are located in the 
thoracic and abdominal cavities and extend into the intermuscular spaces of 
the shoulders. Inflammatory disease of the lungs are often spread throughout 
the air sacs as localized inflammations. Such localizations are often seen in 
aspergillosis, infectious bronchitis, Newcastle disease, and the paratyphoid 
phnennionias. 

DISEASES COMMON TO MAN AND FOWL 


The following infectious diseases are now known to affect both man and 
fowl and, though direct transmission to man has not been shown in all cases, 
public health officials, epidemiologists, and epizodtiologists are becoming more 
and more convinced that birds are the reservoirs of many diseases affecting man 
and other mammals: 

Aspergillosis.—Aspergillosis, caused by Aspergillus fumigatus, has been ob- 
served in many birds and mammals. Frequent reference is made to the relation- 
ship.of the. disease in man to oecupation, particularly in the so-called graveurs 


* Felsenfeld, O., and Young, Viola May: The Occurrence of Members of Salmonella Genus 
gual renee State Hospitals of the Greater Chicago Area. J. Lab. & Clin. Med., 29 
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Garlock, 1 Ce ‘and Broh- ahn, R. H.: Outbreak of ee Pre- 
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‘* Mitchell; R. B., Garlock, F. C., and Broh-Kahn, R. H.: Outbreak a “Gastroenteritis 
Salmonella ‘pullorum, Office of the Surg. Gen., U. S. Army Med. Dept. Bul, 5 (1946), 
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des pigeon (pigeon feeders’) disease.** Diagnosis is readily made in advanced 
eases. The lungs and air sacs are the principal sites of infection, but the process 
may extend into the peritoneal cavity or into the air passages of the bones. ‘The 
kidneys, liver, and spleen may be affected by direct contact from the air saes. 
Yellow, semi-liquid, or caseated masses in the air sacs and lungs, with button-like 
ulcers in the serous membranes, are common. In the early stages these ulcers 
appear as round, yellowish white masses attached to the membrane. In ad- 
vanced cases a greenish mold turf may be seen over the:surfaces of the infected; 
areas and in the convex depressions of the ulcers, especially in the air sacs.” 

Bullis “ and Hinshaw * call attention to the public health significance of this 
disease. 

Achorion schoenleini and Achorion gallinarum are two fungus organisms which 
eause favus in man and birds.© Favus, also known as honeycomb ringworm or 
crusted ringworm in man, is a disease of birds not infrequently observed on: the 
inspection line. The disease in domestic poultry usually involves the comb, 
wattles, and unfeathered skin around the eyes. Minute, moldlike, grayish white 
scutula appear; as the process develops, these coalesce and cover practically all 
the comb, wattles, etc. Subsequently, the feathered skin of the neck, back, and 
other parts of the body is attacked. When this occurs, the feathers of -the 
affeeted region become surrounded by a thick, scaly cutulum and become ane 
in the follicles and drop out. 

Thrush.—Monilia albicans, a yeastlike fungus, is the cause of a rather common 
form of thrush in young children“ as well.as thrush in birds.: The lesions in 
birds occur most frequently in the crop and consist of a thickening of the mucosa 
with whitish, circular, raised ulcerous formations, the surfaces of which then 
scale off.. Pseudomembranous patches and easily removed necrotic material over 
the mucosa are not uncommon. 

Wickerman * and Jungherr ” made extensive studies of M. albicans cultures 
from chickens, turkeys, and human beings and could not differentiate them in 
any way. 

Ornithosis.—A virus disease of birds and man described by Ritter in Switzer- 
land in 1879 was first discovered in parrots and called parrot fever or psittacosis. 
As research revealed that other birds than the parrot family also harbored an 
almost identical virus, it was given the name ornithosis in other species. Meyer 
and Eddie describe a case of ornithosis in a 54-year-old woman, the wife of a 
poultry farmer, who had no contact with birds other than chickens. Examina- 
tion of the flock resulted in the recovery of the ornithosis virus from the birds: 
Many cases of the disease are reported in human beings contacted from pigeons: 

The postmortem lesions in birds as described by Meyer™ are as follows 

“The acute stage: there is always wasting of the pectoral muscles. ° The skin 
may be covered with an erythematous rash, macules from 2 to 4 mm. in diameter 
being scattered uniformly over the body and legs and the lesions being from 1 to 
2em. apart. Mucous plugs are present in the nasal openings. Internally, a pro- 
fuse semipurulent coating may be adherent to the inner lining of the sternum. 
A massive fibrinous exudate or merely an effusion with fibrinous flakes may cover 
the heart and fill the pericardial sac. Similar exudations or plastic deposits may 
be present over the capsule of the liver. The liver always is swollen and heavy, 
with rounded edges, slightly pale saffron to ocher-colored, finely mottled with 
shades of greenish brown or'merely patchily discolored. Occasionally (in about 
10 percent), the organ is studded with fresh, small and large areas of necrosis 
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or infarction ‘surrounded by hemorrhagic zones. The spleen as a rule is en- 
larged, occasionally covered with inflammatory lymph, dark in color, and some- 
times spotted with fine necrosis. The kidneys are swollen, light grayish in color, 
and quite soft and friable. The intestinal serosa is injected, and the mucosa is 
hyperemic. Only in very rare instances are lesions demonstrable in the lungs. 
A few red, flabby areas of consolidation may be present in the lower portions of 
one or both lobes of the lungs. 

“Chronie latent stage: Visibly healthy, well-nourished parrots or shell para- 
keets examined in the course of surveys may yield essentially negative autopsy 
findings with the exception of slightly or detinitely enlarged spleens. Some birds 
with enlarged spleens likewise may show a slight thickening of the walls of ‘the 
air sac and scars of healed necrosis in the liver with peritoneal adhesions.” 

Cox’s” recent review of the literature should be referred to for. further 
information. 

Infectious Equine Encephalomyelitis—Primarily a disease of equine animals, 
man and pheasants are frequently affected during epizodtics of this disease in 
horses.” ** Many birds have been shown to harbor the virus and are susceptible 
to infection. It is generally felt that birds serve as the chief reservoir of this 
disease. Tyzzer and coworkers” inoculated very young Rhode Island Red 
chickens with the pheasant strain of eastern equine encephalomyelitis virus. 
Some died in 2 to 4 days and showed pathologic changes in the brain, heart, 
gizzard musculature, and sometimes in the liver. Usually, however; mature 
domestic chickens show no lesions or symptoms. Giltner’s” and Kelser’s™ re- 
views of the literature should be consulted. 

Newcastle Disease——Though primarily a disease of birds,” several recent re- 
ports in the literature list this disease as an infection in man. Burnet” first 
described this disease in man as a conjunctivitis which developed in a laboratory 
worker. In the chapter on evolutionary and ecologic aspects of some human 
virus diseases in his book, Virus as Organism, he discusses the great possibility 
of evolutionary changes of the respiratory virus diseases of birds which may 
render them pathogenic for man. Shimkin” reports conjunctival hemorrhage 
due to an infection of Newcastle virus in man—laboratory and contact infection. 
Yatom™ reports an epidemic outbreak in Egypt, of 17 human cases resulting 
from contact with fowl affected with Newcastle disease. Anderson ™ also reports 
this disease in man. The only reported Newcastle infections in man in the 
United States have been accidental laboratory infections. 

In this country the disease has caused a generally lower mortality than that 
(80 to 100 percent) reported elsewhere, but there is no assurance that the disease 
here will.so continue, or that its host specificity will remain unchanged. 

Postmortem examination seldom reveals pathognomonic changes. A slight 
eatarrh of the trachea and bronchi, with mild exudation, is commonly present. 
Cloudiness and yellowish thickening of the air sacs may be a prominent feature. 
Hemorrhages of the mucous membrane of the proventriculus have been seen in the 
more acute forms. A small, pale spleen has been described as characteristic of 
the disease in this country. 

Listeretlosis.—Avian listerellosis is caused by the bacterium, Listerella monocy- 
togenes, which also causes disease in man and other animals. : In the reports of 
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this disease in chickens, “*~* no reference is made to central nervous disturbance, 
which characterizes the disease in man and other mammals. 

Post mortem examination shows massive necrosis of the myocardium, pericard- 
itis, generalized edema, necrotic foci of the liver, and splenic hyperemia. _phis 
disease was not recognized until 1926 when Murray, Webb, and Swann™ re- 
ported it in England. 

Swine erysipelas infection.—The occurrence of a disease in birds caused by the 
organism Erysipelothria rhusiopathiae has been reported with increasing fre- 
quency, and in some outbreaks heavy losses have occurred, particularly in young 
turkeys and ducks.*“* The condition is usually acute or subacute in character 
and it assumes importance epizoétiologically and epidemiologically because pigs, 
horses, cattle, and sheep, as well as human beings, are susceptible to the infection. 
Fish, though not susceptible, often carry the organism on their slime. At 
autopsy numerous lesions are observed, but these may vary from case to case 
and are not usually considered pathognomonic. In most cases, petechial and 
punctate hemorrhages are present in the pectoral, thoracic, and abdominal 
muscles, over the ribs, and occasionally in the region of the thigh. Hemor- 
rhages may also involve the pericardium, epicardium, pleura, and peritoneum. 
Thick mucus is usually found in the nasal cavity. The liver is regularly involved, 
being hypertrophic, engorged, and friable ; mottling may be noted in some cases, 
Inflammation of the duodenum regularly occurs, and in some cases the lower 
intestine is similarly involved. The spleen is usually friable and congested. 
The lungs and kidneys occasionally, but not constantly, show congestion. Swell- 
ing of the snood when it is present seems pathognomonic. Cyanosis is usually 
present. Erysipeloid lesions may appear on the face, involving the major por- 
tion of the eyelids and the area posterior to them. 

Tularemia.—The germ that causes tularemia, Pasteurella tularensis, was dis- 
covered within the past 45 years by workers in the United States Public Health 
Service.“ First found in Tulare County, Calif., the disease has since been re- 
perted in all parts of the United States and in foreign countries. Though tula- 
remia is usually a disease of wild animals and birds,“ domestic birds are 
susceptible and we must be on the lookout for such cases. Postmortem examina- 
tion reveals hyperemia of the spleen, which is studded with minute neerotic foci. 
The necrosis occurs both in the follicles and in the pulp. There is hepatic con- 
gestion with multiple small areas of degeneration. These are points of coagula- 
tion necrosis where bacterial emboli are present. Experimental animal suscep- 
tibility to P. tularensis isolated from rabbits and birds “ indicate that the strains 
isolated from rabbits are more yirulent than those from birds. 

Pseudotuberculosis.—The organism Pasteurella pseudotuberculosis causes tu- 
berculosis-like lesions in rodents, man, and birds.“ “ The disease is character- 
ized by an acute septicemia of short duration, followed by a chronic focal infec- 
tion which gives rise to tubercular lesions in various organs. All cases diagnosed 
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in man have proved fatal. Extensive outbreaks of pseudotuberculosis in tur- 
keys has been reported by Rosenwald and Dickinson in Oregon.” Postmortem 
examination of acute cases reveals hypertrophy of the spleen and hemmorrhagic 
enteritis. Subacute or chronic cases show gross enlargement of the liver, spleen, 
kidneys, and lungs. Yellowish white foci of the size of a millet seed appear in 
these organs, as well as the breast muscles and mesentery. Ascites in often a 
feature of the disease. 

Brucellosis.—Although natural infection of fowl by Brucella undoubtedly oc- 
curs, the disease is apparently of little economic importance in the United 
States,” Emmel and Huddleson "™™ fed naturally infected milk, portions of an 
aborted fetus, and culture to fowl and produced infection. The symptoms of the 
disease are loss of production, progressive anemia, diarrhea, and emaciation. 
The birds become very weak and often show paralysis. The spleen is first en- 
larged, later shrunken; the liver is pale and mottled, with many brownish or 
gray foci, and at death is friable and pale ; the kidneys are degenerated and pale ; 
the ovary is nonfunctional and degenerated, with the ova becoming flaccid and 
dirty in color. There is a necrotic enteritis, with irregular, elevated areas of 
cell infiltration in the duodenum. Stafseth's™ review of the literature concludes 
with this summation, “Since birds can become infected with Brucella and may 
thus serve as agents of transmission of this disease, not only to other birds but 
to mammals as well, one should take steps to prevent fowls from being in contact 
with infected animals.” The Russian workers report that brucellosis is a major 
poultry disease problem in Russia, and there is no reason to believe that its 
virulence for birds may not increase in this country. In a recent investigation 
by Berman ™ of brucellosis in man in Wisconsin, 5 out of 10 chicken-blood samples 
collected were positive in dilutions of 1:8. to 1:32. Brucellosis was diagnosed in 
5 of 7 people on the farm—there had been an abortion storm in the herd followed 
by vaccination with strain 19. Of 2 dogs on the farm, 1 was positive and 1 was 
suspicuous to the blood test. No chickens could be obtained for attempted 
isolation. 

Tuberculosis.— Avian tuberculosis is a widespread disease of birds often 
infecting swine and sometimes other animals, but only rarely man. Concerning 
the pathogenicity of avian tuberculosis for human beings, Feldman ™ states: “The 
information which may be assembled from a review of the literature leads one 
to believe that (1) Infection with the avian tubercle bacillus does occur, al- 
though rarely in human beings; (2) in a large number of the reported cases 
the procedure followed to establish the identity of the avian type of the organism 
has been inadequate; and (3) the problem should be investigated further, par- 
ticularly as regards certain conditions of the skin, lymph nodes, spleen, and bone 
marrow, the exact nature and eticlogy of which are obscure.” He also reviews 
the literature (50 papers) on the relationship of avian tuberculosis to Hedgkin’s 
disease of man with no definite conclusion. 

Feldman specifically considers the suitability of the tuberculous fowl for 
human food as follows: “When food markets are supplied from territories where 
tuberculosis is prevalent among chickens, the question of the suitability of the 
tuberculous fowl for human consumption is important. The problem is perti- 
nent, not only because of the possible transmission of avian tuberculosis to 
human beings, but also because of the natural aversion of most people to food 
prepared from diseased animals. In the absence of a nationwide, efficient post 
mortem inspection of poultry, the only assurance to the consuming public that 
carcasses of dressed poultry represent healthy animals is the integrity of the 
merchant and the ability of the laity who dress fowl to recognize morbid 
processes.” 

Tuberculous lesions are found in many parts of the bird carcass: kidneys, 
ovaries, peritoneum, joints, etc. The occurrence of such lesions is not, however, 
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conclusive, as other diseases which sometimes do not require condemnation 
produce similar lesions (infectious enterohepatitis, visceral lymphomatosis, 
myelocytomatosis, fibroma, etc.). 

Pullorum disease—For the past 50 years this disease has been the one caus- 
ing the greatest financial loss to the poultry industry. Several recent reports ** 
in the literature of infection in man with this poultry pathogen, Salmonella 
pullorum, give some indication as to the causes of some cases of previously un- 
diagnosed gastroenteritis in man. The disease is highly fatal to chicks; older 
birds often recover and become carriers. The organisms frequently localize in 
the ovary and then pass on with the egg to infect the newly hatched chick. 

Evidence of a carrier infection in birds is shown by ruptured, dirty, inflamed, or 
coagulated ova and degenerated or inflamed gonads. Frequently, carrier birds 
develop a generalized septicemia as a result of rough handling in the course 
of marketing, with resultant rupture of the ova. The carcasses of these birds 
contain great numbers of the pathogenic organism, and the utmost care should 
be used to remove such carcasses from food channels. The lesions of septicemia 
include hemorrhagic enteritis and punctate or petechial hemorrhages on the 
pericardium, pleura, proventriculus, mesentery, kidneys, lungs, liver, spleen, and 
other serous and mucous membranes. Cyanosis and dehydration of the muscula- 
ture, fascia, and derma are also frequent evidences of septicemia. Necrosis, 
hyperemia, anemia, or inflammatory changes in the organs and parts of the 
earcass give valuable information as to the pathologic and metabolic changes 
which determine the wholesomeness of the carcass. The inspector must un- 
derstand the physiology and be able to interpret the pathologie picture, in order 
to determine whether the disease is localized or septicemic in character. This 
is necessary if one is to pass correct judgment on the carcass in accordance with 
modern public health concepts. 

Fowl typhoid.—Shigella gallinarum causes fowl typhoid in birds and oceasion- 
ally gastroenteritis in man.” The disease is on the inerease, and very heavy 
losses in both chickens and turkeys have occurred in the past few years. Post- 
mortem examination shows anemia of the musculature, head parts, skin, and 
kidneys. The liver is hypertrophic, mahogany or greenish in color, friable, 
sometimes with necrotic foci distributed throughout. The spleen is markedly 
enlarged, congested, and frequently contains tiny, grayish white spots. Grayish 
nodules and areas of degeneraticn may appear in the myocardium and the 
pericardial sac. Chronic infection of the gonads is a frequent finding in re- 
covered birds. 

Salmonellosis.—Salmonella infections in human beings are now receiving a 
great deal of consideration by public health officials, and a great deal of material 
is appearing in the literature concerning Salmonella infections in man as the 
result of exposure to avian salmonellosis.“ Darby and Stafseth™ review the 
literature up to 1942. Their findings show that at that time 35 species of 
Salmonella affecting birds had been found in the United States. Literature is 
cited incriminating most of these species in pathologic conditions in man. Since 
that time, several other Salmonella species have been found to be pathogenic for 
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both birds and man.” Epidemiclogic examinations by the medical services of the 
Armed Forces during the war have emphasized the importance of these organisms 
in the health of military personnel. 

Barnes ™ reviews some of the literature and concludes “An outstanding fea- 
ture of the brief list of salmonella types according to their sources is that 
fowls are by far the main animal reservoir of organism affecting man; this is 
a point that cannot be overemphasized, since it may often aid in solving the 
origin of an outbreak of salmonellosis.” 

As early as 1939, Edwards® stated that poultry constituted the greatest 
reservoir of paratyphoid infection among domestic animals in the United States. 

Post mortem findings in birds include inflammation of the duodenum and 
hyperemia of the liver, kidneys, gall bladder, and myocardium. Ixcessive 
straw-colored pericardial fluid may be present, as well as caseous plugs in the 
cecums. Dehydration of the musculature can often be observed. Localization 
of these organisms in the air sacs and articular surfaces as well as the gonads 
is not uncommon. 

Purulent processes.—Staphylococci and streptococci, which cause pus forma- 
tion and blood poisoning, are pathogenic for both man and birds. The fre- 
quency with which our inspectors suffer from such infections while working 
on the inspection line indicates the public health importance of these infections. 
Avian staphylococcosis is frequently characterized by an inflammatory swell- 
ing of the foot or wing joints. 

Hinshaw “ reports acute septicemic infection in birds with hemolytic Staphy- 
lococcus. 

The infection is sometimes manifested as a dermatitis and omphalitis. Acute 
cases exhibit primarily a serous synovitis and arthritis, while in subacute cases 
the exudate is purulent and caseous in character and of a deep orange color. 
In many instances the articular cartilages over the fossae and condyles show 
marked erosions baring the underlying osseous tissue. The tarsometatarsal 
joints are the principal points of attack, but the femorotibial and metatarso- 
phalangeal joints are occasionally affected. 

Staphylococcus food poisoning.—This poisoning is produced by a toxin formed 
in the food before ingestion. This is one of the most frequent causes of food 
poisoning, and as the toxin liberated by these organisms during growth in a 
suitable medium is thermostabile, food poisoning may result even after the 
product has been cooked. References to this condition appear regularly in 
the literature. 

The veterinary profession is charged with the responsibility for maintain- 
ing the health of the domestic animals and birds of this country, a position 
which it accepts and fulfills remarkably well under many unfavorable and dis- 
couraging circumstances which attend animal disease control work. However, 
the responsibility of the profession does not end in preventing the spread of 
disease from animal to animal but is the first line of defense in preventing the 
spread of diseases from lower animals to man. 

The acceptance of poultry inspection by the packer, public health official, and 
public can be shown by the increased demand for this service. After 19 years 
of operation, the service has grown to such an extent that 175 veterinarians 
are regularly employed in the performance of this work. During the calendar 
year 1946, 282,254,310 pounds of poultry were inspected, of which 2,789,048 
pounds were condemned as unfit for food. Future demands for this service 
will undoubtedly require a great many more veterinarians. A more com- 
plete report on this service can be found in the papers by Edmunds,” Weckler,” 
and Brandly.” 

The United States undoubtedly has the finest and safest meat supply in 
the world. This has been accomplished by maintaining the inspection of 
mammalian meat food products in the hands of the veterinary profession. 
It is hardly likely that such a standard can be maintained for poultry food 
products if the veterinary profession refuses to accept its responsibility in this 
important phase of public health work. 
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[Public Health Reports, Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, May 25, 1951] 
PouLtTrRY DISEASES AS PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS 
(By C. A, Brandly, D. V. M.*) 


The infectious diseases of animals constitute a considerable hazard to man. 
In turn, but generally minimized, is the fact that various infections considered 
native to man are a threat to others of the animal kingdom. Interspecies in- 
fection chains or cycles are, as a rule, favored by similarity or closeness of re- 
lationship of the hosts. Hence, an infection chain among mammals generally 
has greater expectancy of prosperity than if it were to involve an avian host or 
hosts, and vice versa. That this may not inevitably follow is apparent; there- 
fore, the hazards of current poultry diseases to public health are the subject of 
this discussion, 


EXTENT OF POULTRY-HUMAN DISEASE PROBLEM 


A substantial number of infectious and parasitic agents apparently may pass 
from active or passive residence in poultry to man. In his excellent recent 
review, Ingalls * lists 26 such agents including representatives of viral, bacterial, 
fungal, protozoal, and metazoan nature. TEarlier, Brandly * had discussed the in- 
fections common to man and fow! from the standpoint of poultry inspection and 
public health. 

A few of these diseases are mentioned to illustrate the nature of the host- 
parasite relationship as well as certain epizootiological implications pointing 
toward means for their ultimate suppression as public-health hazards. 

Food poisoning or infection in man by the genus Salmonella constitutes a vexing 
problem. Few genera of microbes have such a wide host range. More than 150 
antigenic types of Salmonella have been recognized. Most of these involve 
several, if not many, hosts, and the number is being enlarged continually. There- 
fore, as pointed out by Hinshaw and McNeil:* “There may well be no truly 
avian nor truly human types; in fact, such a description frequently means only 
priority in isolation, This is illustrated by Salmonella typhimurium which was 
named for the host from which it was first isolated—the mouse. S. typhimurium 
is now known to be of importance in other hosts, such as birds and humans, 
while S. enteritidis is the more common cause of salmonellosis in mice.” 

True staphylococcal and streptococcal food poisoning in man has not been 
traced directly to avian origin, although the species and types of both these 
organisms recoverable from fowl have enterotoxic potentialities. Nevertheless, 
the staphylococci and streptococci are not common causes of diseases among 
birds, and their contamination of poultry eggs or meat foods may be derived 
from nonavian sources. 

Considered a native pathogen of swine, Hrysipelothria rhusiopathiae is an 
occasional and genuine occupational hazard to persons contacting or handling 
poultry infected with it. Less frequently occurring than swine erysipelas infec- 
tion but more dangerous to man is the bacterial disease, tularemia, acquired not 
only by handling infected birds but also by consuming the inadequately cooked 
flesh. 

The recent studies of Felsenfeld and associates*® reemphasize that all three 
species of Brucella may find at least a temporary reservoir in chickens from 
whence they may be disseminated. Listeriosis is a relatively rare but serious 
bacterial disease of both fowl and man. The means of natural spread and routes 
of infection require considerable clarification. 

Of the virus infections of man in which birds or poultry may play an active 
or intermediate role are psittacosis and several of the encephalitides, namely 
eastern and western equine encephalomyelitis, St. Louis and Japanese B ence- 
phalitis, and perhaps unidentified maladies. Psittacosis, native to parrot and 
related species in the jungle, appears to have expanded its host range spectrum 
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significantly in recent years. Hence, infection among ducks and chickens, as 
well as columbiform and psittacine birds, would appear to constitute an inereas- 
ing public-health problem. 

Further elucidation of the apparently complex infection chains, both direct and 
alternative, of the encephalitic viruses must precede a better understanding of 
them and the means of developing more effective combat methods as regards the 
role of poultry. 

Only recently recognized as a public-health problem is the virus entity, New- 
castle disease. This virus possesses a substantial range of tissue tropisms— 
pneumal, neutral, and endothelial. The latter is manifested in a hemorrhagic 
conjunctivitis of man which is being reported with increasing frequency. To 
the earlier records of occupational infection among virus workers in the labora- 
tory and of poultry handlers, Burnet,’ Anderson,’ Shimkin,’ Yatom,” Ingalls and 
Mahoney, ” Freyman and Bang,” may be added the recent case reports of Kujum- 
giev.” Ingalls, Boney,“ and Gustafson and Moses.” 

Current renewed interest in diseases caused by the higher fungi, for example, 
histoplasmosis, coecidioidal mycosis, and sarcosporidiosis, must embrace further 
attention to the possible role of poultry and birds from the veterinary public- 
health standpoint. 

Metazoan animal parasites which may infest both man and birds, cyclically or 
otherwise, include certain mites and lice, schistosomes and echinostomes. Aside 
from involving the skin or other tissues, these parasites may act as carriers or 
vectors of virus or other pathogens. Instances inelude recovery of equine 
encephalomyelitis and St. Louis encephalitis viruses from chicken mites. 


ADAPTATION AND SPREAD 


The behavior of certain of the aforementioned pathogens, well adjusted to 
transfer from avian hosts to man, is sufficiently well known so that their suppres- 
sion and eventual elimination awaits only the activation of the known means of 
control. This may require the erection of new barriers or precatitions, in some 
instances, and, in others, the repair of old ones. Full scale efforts to discourage 
marketing of questionable or sick fowl by rigid ante mortem and post mortem 
inspection must precede and accompany well-planned and persistent programs to 
eradicate the avian reservoirs of infection. On the other hand, there is the 
perpetual problem of working out unknown epizootiologies and of recognizing 
new threats, both potential and actual, in the form of bird to man infection chains. 
In one respect, diseases of fow! and other birds represent a greater hazard to man 
than those of mammals. The United States population of domesticated fowl or 
poultry approximates a billion, while that of all our mammals classed as live- 
stock is less than one-half this figure. Numerically then, there is the expectancy 
of greater opportunity for contact with diseased birds and, with this contact, 
ati increased opportunity for adaptation of the disease agent from aves to man. 
Strains of infectious agents, or their elementary components, which have the 
potential for adaptation to new hosts may, in consequence, more often encounter 
favorable new soil for their perpetuation. 

Recognized as bearing on the transferrability of the infectious agent are such 
virulence factors as communicability.* Ability to survive during sojourn outside 
of the animal is a pertinent quality of communicability. 
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Virulence of certain Salmonella has been shown by Maaloe “ to be independent 
of their ability to penetrate the host’s tissues. In contrast, penetrability of 
Pasteurella tularensis” is an essential attribute of virulence of this agent. 
Pneumotropism, as it may result in a large release of infective aerosol over a 
protracted period, would favor a high incidence of exposure and, therewith, 
selective adaptation. Newcastle disease virus, quite resistant to the poultry 
house environment, possesses this quality although the virus is eliminated over 
a brief time, and the carrier rate is low. In contrast, psittacosis is characterized 
by a more protracted course during which the infection may be released in sub- 
stantial quantity. Furthermore, there is a high rate of carrier, latent, and 
recurrent cases. 

Adaptations to new host-parasite relationships are, as a rule, slow. The more 
recent evidence of infection of man by Mycobacterium avium may suggest prog- 
ress toward adaptation as a result of repeated or prolonged contact. 


CONTROL 


Of first importance toward suppressing the incidence of infections which man 
may acquire from poultry is the prime necessity of eliminating the reservoirs 
of infection. Improvements in diagnostic or detection methods will be largely 
nullified without adequate and judicious use of these methods. The need for cau- 
tion is emphasized by the finding of neutralizing as well as antihemagglutinating 
factors against Newcastle disease virus which rise in titer following infection of 
man with mumps virus.” ” 

The problem which the wide prevalence and extensive host spectrum of the 
Salmonella appears to pose seems less formidable in the light of the experience 
of Hinshaw and McNeil‘ in eradicating paratyphoid infection from turkey 
ranches. Surveys had shown that snakes might harbor and eliminate the causa- 
tive Salmonella from season to season. Control of snakes removed the reservoir 
of infection for the turkeys. Likewise, it was found that human carriers may 
infect poultry and other animals.” 

In summation, it may be emphasized that suppression and eventual eradica- 
tion of transmissible diseases common to birds and man require, at the onset, 
thorough elucidation of epizootiology together with adequate and often needed 
improvements in detection and diagnostic methods. These knowledges and skills, 
supplemented by sound long-range perspectives and practices and abetted by 
persistent educational programs must inevitably lead to success against this 
costly and needless loss and waste. Now, and in the future, necessary safe- 
guards must aim to reduce the “occupational hazards” both against established 
bird to man infection chains, and against the factors of contact and exposure 
which may favor adaptation of other infectious agents to man from birds, and 
vice versa. Finally, a sound and inclusive poultry inspection service based on 
established practices and under competent veterinary supervision must be our 
primary bulwark toward protecting both the health of the public and the in- 
tegrity of one of our major sources of food. 


Mr. Barker. Just who are these scientists? How well are they 
qualified in this matter? Let us consider only two of those named. 

Dr. C. A. Brandly, has just been appointed Dean of the College 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois. His brilliant scien- 
tific career is outlined in the book American Men of Science. 
Briefly we can say that. he is recognized internationally as one of the 
country’s most outstanding authorities on the pathogenic bacteriology 
and viorolgy of animal diseases, especially poultry diseases. His 
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paper, Poultry Diseases as Public Health Problems, deserves the 
careful study of every member of this committee and of the persons 
who have appeared here before you. 

Dr. Paul 7. Brandly was for many years the chief pathologist of 
the Poultry Division, Agricultural Marketing Service. During the 

ast 4 years he served as food bacteriologist in the office of Dr. A. R. 

iller, Chief of the Meat Inspection Branch, Agricultural Research 
Service. He has been selected to head the newly formed Biological 
Control Section of the Meat Inspection Branch at the Agricultural 
Research Center, Beltsville, Md. Dr. Paul Brandly is one of the 
foremost poultry pathologists and meat bacteriologists in the United 
States today. His paper, Poultry Inspection as Part of the Public 
Health Program, discusses some of the diseases transmissible from 
poultry to man. It should convince even the most doubtful or unin- 
formed person that official inspection of poultry is a public-health 
necessity. 

As recently as the hearings held on May 9-10 by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Legislation Affecting the Food and Drug Administration, 
Dr. C. A. Brandly said in a statement to the committee : 


The need of mandatory inspection of poultry for wholesomeness and of ade- 
quate inspection of poultry plants as a means of establishing and maintaining 
proper sanitation in the handling and processing of poultry and poultry products 
is widely recognized. Many organizations and individuals are concerned over 
lack of a satisfactory program. Obviously the need for inspection for poultry 
is as great as it is for the so-called red meats for which the Meat Inspection Act 
was enacted 50 years ago. 

* * * Proper and adequate inspection for wholeSomeness under veterinary 
supervision is indispensable to protect human health against a number of dis- 
eases common to poultry and man. In addition, proper inspection services 
serves to prevent contamination of poultry as well as other meats, physically, 
chemically, and microbiologically. This inspection service can be effective only 
under a compulsory program properly supervised and manned by professionally 
trained personnel. Proper sanitary inspection of the plant where poultry is proc- 
essed is also essential to prevent contamination by infectious agents including 
those disseminated through and by rodents and other animals. Proper inspec- 
tion reduces the hazards of chemical contamination of poultry products. 


I wish to submit for the record Dr. Brandly’s full statement, con- 
tained in the transcript of the hearings of the Senate subcommittee. 
He emphasizes the need for— 


recognizing the urgency of proper compulsory poultry inspection, both ante 
mortem and post mortem. * * * 


It is only one page or a little less in the transcript. 

Mt Potx. Without objection, the material will be included in the 
record. 

(Material referred to follows:) 


The Grading and Inspection Service of the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration operates in Colorado in disregard for the responsibilities vested in 
State and local programs where joint jurisdictions exist, and functions as an 
autonomous Federal agency within the State. Experiences herewith related 
have motivated this communication and merely emphasize the problems which 
arise in our relationship with the Production and Marketing Administration: 

1. In 1950 the Federal Food and Drug Administration seized one carload of 
turkeys originating from a processing plant in Colorado. It was determined 
that a few of these turkeys were affected with fowl cholera, and upon investi- 
gation it was learned that the processing was accomplished in an establishment 
operating under Production and Marketing Administration Grading Service. 
This matter never was brought to our attention by the Grading Service of the 
Production and Marketing Administration. 
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2. In March 1951 a representative of the Inspection Service of the Production 
and Marketing Administration made an inspection of a poultry establishment 
located in the city of Denver. This establishment had been closed by the local 
authorities for noncompliance with municipal statutes and State regulations. 
Without knowledge of local authorities, this plant was approved for Federal 
poultry inspection. 

3. On January 28, 1958, we again addressed a communication to the Grading 
Service of the Production and Marketing Administration further requesting that 
they discontinue the practice of making direct inspections without our knowledge 
in establishments operating under the jurisdiction of this department. Under 
date of March 5, we received a reply to this communication advising that it 
would not be acceptable to the Production and Marketing Administration to 
inform this State when personnel from that agency conduct inspections in Colo- 
rado, and that they reserved the right to visit any plant in Colorado without our 
knowledge and consent. 

4. In January 1953 this department, in cooperation with the local health de- 
partments in the State, impounded approximately three carloads of frozen 
turkeys distributed by the Production and Marketing Administration to the State 
welfare department consigned for use in school-lunch programs and charitable 
institutions. The turkeys were declared as unfit for human consumption be- 
cause of a high percentage of spoilage. 

This was brought to the attention of Production and Marketing Administration 
officials in Washington, D. C., with no direct action. It was not until.a second 
shipment was received in February 1953, and which again was declared as 
unfit for food, because of a high percentage of spoilage, that the Production and 
Marketing Administration dispatched personnel to investigate the circumstances. 
The matter of disposition of these turkeys is still in. litigation, and this depart- 
ment, charged with the protection of the health of the food consumers of this 
State, objects to the proposals of the Production and Marketing Administration 
that such poultry be consigned to a plant for further processing and canning. 

We are not unaware of your Department’s responsibilities to the economic 
interests of agriculture, but by the same token we believe that your agency has 
a basic obligation for the protection of the consumers as it is charged with the 
inspection and grading of many perishable food commodities. 

The interests of the poultry industry of Colorado have been severely injured 
by the publicity resulting from the spoiled frozen turkeys which were distributed 
in the State by the Production and Marketing Administration. In fairness to a 
group which is cooperating with State and local authorities, it is believed that 
measures should be instituted by your Department, in order that a recurrence 
of this situation, with further damage to the poultry industry, be avoided. 

It is my considered opinion that you, as Secretary of Agriculture, evaluate 
the services and responsibilities of the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, especially as they relate to the safety and protection of food supplies, and 
the relationship of that agency to the States and municipalities with the objective 
of establishing closer and more harmonious States relations. 

Very truly yours, 
R. L. Creere, M. D., M. P. H., Evecutive Director. 


Mr. Barker. On pages 11 through 12 of our statement, we present 
typical examples of food poisoning cases due to poultry. These de- 
scriptions corne from official United States Public Health Service 
reports. On pages 13 and 14 are statements from pathologists demon- 
strating that some disease germs are not killed by cooking and that a 
diseased chicken, even though cooked, may still be a danger to the 
consumer. 

On page 14, we begin a discussion of the industrial health hazards. 
a find a tabulation of the psittacosis outbreaks in Texas during 
1948-54. 

Six epidemics caused a total of 12 deaths and 350 cases of human 
illness in that 1 State od a 7-year period, Psittacosis outbreaks 
in other States are listed, including the recent Oregon one. A descrip- 
tion of a psittacosis patient’s suffering, written by an authority on the 
disease, is quoted. 
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_ On page 16, begins a review of the current state of poultry inspec- 
tion. e show, through authoritative figures, how the poultry in- 
dustry has mushroomed in the past 15 years until 35 pounds per person 
are consumed annually. This increase in consumption, together with 
—— in marketing, make inspection absolutely necessary. The 
only Federal inspection program available is a voluntary service of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, which is hired and) paid for by the 

rocessor, It covers only 21 percent of the industry. The Food and 

rug Administration has neither the funds nor authority to under- 
take the continuous supervision in each plant necessary to protect the 
consumer. As for State programs, only California has a mandatory 
bird-by-bird State inspection program. 

The demand for mandatory inspection is covered on pages 23-25. 
We quote from the resolutions of four major representative groups 
concerned with poultry, the Conference of State and Territorial 
Health Officers, the executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, the National Grange, 
the American Institute for Poultry Industries and the Hoover Com- 
mission Task Force for Medical Services. All asked Congress to 
enact mandatory poultry inspection legislation. 

On page 26, we begin a detailed discussion concerning the type of 
inspection and sanitation legislation we consider necessary. First 
of all, we believe ante-mortem as well as post-mortem inspection to be 
absolutely vital. We quote public health and medical authorities on 
pages 27 and 28 that many poultry diseases, especially respiratory 
ones, are easily detected before slaughter, but are difficult to find after 
slaughter. These authorities, including the Commission of Food and 


Drug Administration, conclude that ante-mortem inspection is essen- 
tial to protect the consumer. 

Ante-mortem or before slaughter inspection is one of the basic, vital 
safeguards for the consumer and poultry worker. This inspection 
onan be bird by bird. It can be by flock, omnes or battery. The 

y 


inspector would make a bird-by-bird inspection only if the flock, coop, 
or battery was suspect. But some form of ante-mortem inspection 
must be mandatory. 

Mr. Jornson. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Barker. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. It seems most of the witnesses are agreed on what 
you have said in your last paragraph. Is that right? 

Mr. Barker. Tice heard some of the witnesses state they did not 
think ante mortem inspection was necessary at all. Some have indi- 
cated that a very small amount of ante-mortem inspection would be 
necessary. However, from our view of the industry, particularly the 

rocessing of birds, some feel an ante-mortem inspection is an abso- 
ute must. As we describe it here, it should leave no doubt in anybody’s 
mind that each carcass need not be inspected. That meets the objec- 
tion of cost that has been made. However, suspects would have to be 
inspected bird re 

Secondly, we believe an inspection bill must provide for the formu- 
lation of plant sanitation and sanitary processing regulations. This 
is to safeguard against the contamination and adulteration of poultry 
during processing. Health authorities are quoted on the dangers of 
insanitary practices and on the basic sanitation needs which must be 
met. 
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On pages 32 through 49, we discuss the operations of the current 
voluntary program of the Agricultural Marketing Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. The operations of this agency 
must be scrutinized because suggestions have been made that a man- 
datory inspection program be Teoed under it. 

We have found that: (1) AMS is a marketing agency whose con- 
cern is not with the consumer; (2) AMS has seve itself extremely 
susceptible to industry pressure; (3) AMS’ inspection is sometimes 
thoroughly unsatisfactory to protect the consumer, as shown by the 
seizures made by the Food and Drug Administration and State and 
city health departments of products processed in its approved plants; 
(4) a definite conflict of interests exists in its grading and sanitation 
program and this conflict lowers the protection afforded consumers; 
(5) AMS inspection service and sanitation program are separate and 
sometimes in conflict with each other; and (6) attempts to improve 
the inspection system on all levels of the poultry inspection service 
have been and are penalized. All of these points are supported by 
direct quotes from publications and reports from Government agen- 
cies, such as the Bureau of the Budget. This evidence leads us to 
believe that the Agricultural Marketing Service cannot be considered 
a proper home for a mandatory poultry inspection and sanitation 
program. 

On pages 49 through 52 we discuss the Meat Inspection Branch of 
the Agricultural Research Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, as the possible agency for a poultry program. Although 
we believe that branch has done a good job on red meat inspection, 
it was our view that it would be more proper for the Food and Dru 
Administration to undertake the poultry work. Our reasons for this 
stand are stated on pages 52-54 in a consideration of FDA. 

On pages 54 and 55, we state that a poultry inspection and sanitation 
program should be paid for by the Federal Government out of appro- 
priations. This means of meeting costs would prevent the small 
processor from being driven out of interstate commerce. 

On pages 55 through 60, we discuss, in detail, the benefits an effective 
and adequate mandatory inspection and sanitation law will bring to 
consumers, poultry workers, the poultry processing industry and 
poultry farmers. 

As I said before beginning a summary of this additional statement, 
the AMCBW believes that H. R. 8599 and 9006 would provide the 
maximum protection to consumers and poultry workers. Only last 
month, our 19th general convention reiterated this stand. It again 
endorsed the principles set out in H. R. 8599 and 9006. 

However, Mr. Chairman, during Senate hearings we found that 
several important health groups and consumer organizations now 
support S. 3983, a bill identical with H. R. 12016, the Anfuso bill. 
Because of the stand taken by the Food and Drug Administration 
against assuming the duties of an inspection and sanitation program, 
these organizations believe the inspection service should be placed in 
the Meat Inspection Branch of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

It is essential that the poultry inspection program be administered 
by an agency which is consumer-protective and public health-con- 
scious. Such an agency is the Meat Inspection Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which for 50 years has ably carried on the 
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inspection work for red meat. It is specifically named as the poultry 
inspecting agency by H. R. 12016. ! , 

The alternative to the Meat Inspection Branch is the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, which has administered the voluntary poultry in- 
spection service. As previously stated, AMS’ record in its voluntary 
program is full of instances where consumer interests took a sec- 
ondary place. This is only to be expected since its major function, 
the promotion of agricultural products, conflicts with consumer pro- 
tection. Public health, consumer and women’s groups have testified 
before two Senate committees that they have little confidence in 
AMS’ ability to administer an effectively poultry inspection program 
in the consumer interest. 

The meaningful question is: If there are any loopholes in the act 
which Congress finally passes, will either agency take advantage of 
them to the consumers detriment? Based on past record, one would 
guess that AMS might, but the Meat Inspection Branch will not. 

The Anfuso bill also contains a much-needed section providing com- 
pulsory antemortem inspection. The type of this inspection is left 
to the discretion of the Secretary. The bill does not require a bird- 
by-bird ante mortem or a “double” inspection, as has been stated 
before this committee. It simply requires some type of antemortem 
inspection, which the Secretary will spell out in rules and regulations 
established pursuant to the act. 

Post-mortem inspection is also required. And so are plant and 
facilities sanitation and sanitary processing practices. The details 
of these features will be established by rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

H. R. 12016 also contains two exemptions of interest to this commit- 
tee. It would permit farmers to sell their own poultry directly to 
consumers without inspection. We approve this exemption as a 
proper safeguard against driving small farmers out of business who 
take their own products across State lines, but who might not be 
offered inspection services. 

The second exemption is for those ‘processing plants where the See- 
retary of Agriculture cannot provide inspection immediately after the 
effective date of the act. This section will prevent hardships from 
being placed on either the Meat Inspection Branch or poultry proc- 
essing plants in meeting requirements of the act. We are happy to 
see that the exemptions must be terminated as soon as possible and 
cannot go beyond 2 years following enactment of the act. For al- 
though the provision should prevent hardships, it should not become 
a loophole to push consumer protection into the distant future. 

Section 16 States that only poultry which is healthful, wholesome 
and fit for human consumption shall be imported. It makes im- 
ported poultry or poultry products subject to the act. This section 
1s another good safeguard for the American poultry consumer. 

The definition of an “inspector” in section 2 of S. 3983 should be 
amended. It names the inspector as “any person authorized by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to inspect poultry and poultry products 
under the authority of this act.” We fear that this wording would 
permit the continuation of the very dangerous practice of the AMS 
voluntary inspection service in permitting plant employees to carry 
out some of the poultry program. We respectfully suggest that this 
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definition be amended to make it clear that the inspector must be a 
qualified Government employee. 

H. R. 12016 provides for paying the cost of the poultry inspection 
service through appropriations by the Federal Government. me of 
the previous testimony before this committee has given the impression 
that poultry eaten puts a great burden on either the producer 
or the consumer because of the costs involved. This is very mislead- 
ing. In fact, the cost of the present post mortem inspection conducted 
by USDA amounts, we understand, to less than one-half a cent per 
pound inspected. The conduct of ante mortem inspection would, in 
general, cost much less than does the post mortem inspection. There- 
fore, both ante mortem and post mortem inspection would actually 
cost less than a penny per pound, a very small cost indeed for the 
benefits received. The housewife has been most happy to pay such 
costs, through appropriations, for the inspection of red meats for 
the past 50 years, and most certainly will be happy to do so in the 
case of peed 

Another type of bill concerning poultry inspection is before this 
subcommittee. This is H. R. 10514, 10527, 10807, 11245, 11870, and 
11411. For the sake of convenience, I shall refer to these bills, all of 
which are the same, as H. R. 10514. 

These measures, as written, are inadequate in protecting the con- 
sumer and poultry worker. During Senate hearings, representatives 
of public health groups pointed out six major and basic loopholes con- 
tained in these measures, which would rob the inspection of effective- 
ness. 

Amendments suggested by the Department of Agriculture improve 
these measures, but they still do not make it as effective a consumer- 
protective bill as the Anfuso bill. Here are the faults of H. R. 10514, 
as amended by the Department of Agriculture: 

1. Although the Department of Agriculture has testified that H. R. 
10514, with the new amendments provides mandatory ante mortem 
and post mortem inspection, there is a legal question whether the 
wording of the bill actually accomplishes that. The use of the words 
“as he determines necessary” leaves some legal doubt whether the two 
types of inspection are truly mandatory. 

2. H. R. 10514 makes no provision concerning what part of the De- 
partment of iculture would administer the poultry program, but 
the wording of the bill leads to the suspicion that the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, which currently handles the voluntary program, 
would get the job, rather than the Meat Inspection Branch. 

3. Inspection under H. R. 10514 need not come about until July 1, 
1960, because the effective date of the bill is July 1, 1958, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture may grant a 2-year exemption in addition. 

4, H.R. 10514 imposes the Federal inspection program upon cer- 
tain cities and areas of intrastate commerce where poultry or poultry 
products are handled in such volume as to burden or obstruct the 
movement of inspected poultry in interstate commerce. ._ But the 
bill does not make provision for the safeguarding of those inspection 
programs, maintained at public expense by State or local agencies, 
which are equal or superior to the Federal system. 

These faults in H. R. 10514 lead us to believe that the Anfuso bill 
or H. R. 12016,is superior. 

Another bill Ralons this subcommittee has great merit, in our 
opinion. That is the Sullivan bill or H. R. 11800. This measure 
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would provide an excellent poultry inspection system. We wish to 
congratulate Mrs. Sullivan on her painstaking research, as shown by 
her detailed speech in the Congressional Record of June 18, and the 
very good consumer-protective features of her bill. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the AMCBW believes a mandatory 
— inspection bill must have the following provisions: 

1. Mandatory inspection for wholesomeness—both ante mortem and 
post mortem. A 

2. Mandatory plant and facilities sanitation requirements and 
sanitary processing requirements. 

8. Administration by an agency which has proved its sole concern 
to be health protection and consumer protection. 

4. Cost to be met by the Federal Government through appro- 
priations. 

We believe that of the bills before this subcommittee H. R. 12016 
best meets these points. We urge that this subcommittee s ily 
approve that measure. Such action will quickly bring about the time 
when Mrs. Housewife can buy any and all poultry transported in 
interstate commerce without fear of bringing sickness to her family. 
And it will bring the day when psittacosis, Newcastle disease, and 
other illnesses now preying on poultry workers will become only a 
bitter memory. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee for the 
Fe rig wd to present this testimony. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you very much, Mr. Barker. We appreciate 
very much having your valuable information. 

Mr. Barxer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Poix. General McCallam, we will be glad to hear from you at 
this time. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. JAMES A. McCALLAM (RETIRED), 
REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION 


General McCatxiam, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am James A, McCallam, a doctor of veterinary medicine. I am the 
Washington representative of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

Due to circumstances beyond our control, the witness expected to 
testify for the American Veterinary Medical Association, Dr. H. E. 
Kingman, Jr., could not be present for the hearing today, and I am 
authorized to state the position of our association regarding the 
proposed legislation for compulsory poultry inspection. With your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, I shall do so. 

First, the American Veterinary Medical Association favors and 
endorses legislation which would prohibit the movement in interstate 
or foreign commerce of unsound, diseased, unwholesome, or adul- 
terated poultry or poultry products. 

Second, our association is on record, by the action of the delegates 
to its House of Representatives and by the executive board of the 
Ameri¢an Veterinary Medical Association, as recommending that the 
Poultry Inspection Service be transferred and combined with the 
Federal Meat Inspection Service under the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Third, we, therefore, favor and recommend enactment of legislation 
which would amend the Meat Inspection Act to provide for compulsory 
inspection of poultry and poultry products moved in interstate and 
foreign commerce; also, that the inspection of poultry be under the 
Meat Inspection: Branch, Agricultural Research Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, I have this statement which was submitted to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture regarding S. 3983 and +S. 3588, 
which has two exhibits attached to it. I would like to submit the 
statement and exhibits for the record and for the consideration of the 
committee. 

Mr. Potx. Without objection that will be done. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY Mepicat ASSOCIATION RE S, 3983 anp 
S. 3588 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Harry E. Kingman, 
Jr., a doctor of veterinary medicine. I am appearing on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association. The AVMA, representing the profession 
of veterinary medicine in the United States, appreciates being afforded the op- 
portunity to have a representative appear before this committee concerning 
S. 3988 and S. 3588, 84th Congress. 

The American Veterinary Medical Association favors and endorses legisla- 
tion which would prohibit the movement in interstate or foreign commerce of 
unsound, unhealthful, diseased, unwholesome, or adulterated poultry or poultry 
products. 

This year is the 50th anniversary of the Federal Meat Inspection Service. 
It has been repeatedly stated, and is undoubtedly a fact, that the United States 
has the finest and safest meat supply in the world, 

This service, since its inception, has been administered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This Department, through its Bureau of Animal 
Industry in the early years, and more recently through the Meat Inspection 
Branch of the Agricultural Research Service has developed a program that is 
now used in this country and throughout the world as the foundation for food- 
inspection systems. Those who have had opportunity to observe closely the 
work of the Federal Meat Inspection Service are immediately impressed with 
the close adherence to the basic criteria necessary for an adequately safe- 
guarded inspection system. These are: 

1. The inspectors must be qualified and competent. In the case of products 
of animal origin, there must be a sufficient number of professional (veterinary) 
workers available to assure scientifically accurate disposition of products. 

2. The inspectors and supervisory personnel must have tenure of office so 
long as they competently perform their work. 

3. The service must be responsible to the consumer. 

4. The system should be financed by public funds. 

At the time of the establishment of the Federal Meat Inspection Service, 
poultry meat was marketed largely in the live state. At that time, there were 
no large poultry-slaughtering operations where the viscera were removed from 
the carcasses and no provision for poultry inspection was made. 

Conditions today are quite different. 

The need for an inspection program for poultry products became apparent 
many years ago, and the American Veterinary Medical Association, through 
its members and committees, has in many ways called attention to this prob- 
lem and made recommendations designed to correct some of the deficiencies. 

A complete documentation of AVMA activities in this area would be volumin- 
ous and of little value to the committee. We would, however, like to submit 
for the committee’s consideration, two documents, included as appendixes A 
and B to this statement. 

. The first is an Outline for the Preparation of Governing Legislation and a 
Proposed Code for the Inspection.of Human Food, prepared by the AVMA 
Sovanene on food and milk hygiene, and adopted by the association August 
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In its report, the AYMA committee on food and milk hygiene emphasized the 
value of a coordinated food-control program under veterinary planning and 
direction. 

The second is a copy of a resolution adopted by the AVMA house of representa- 
tives, August 21, 1954, urging that the Poultry Inspection Service be combined 
with the Federal Meat Inspection Service. 

The legislation proposed in S. 3983 (introduced by Mr. Murray) appears to 
meet the basic criteria necessary for an adequately safeguarded inspection sys- 
tem. Likewise, it is consistent with the resolution adopted by our association 
in 1954 requesting that poultry inspection be combined with the Federal Meat 
Inspection Service. 

The American Veterinary Medical Association considers the enactment of 
legislation providing for adequate inspection of poultry and poultry products to 
be of vital concern to the entire veterinary profession. 

In recent weeks, statements have been released that tend to minimize the 
importance of veterinary medicine in protecting and promoting the public’s 
welfare. 

Whether these statements were inspired by those having ulterior motives or 
whether they were honest mistakes is unimportant at this juncture. tI is im- 
portant, however, that this committee have a full understanding of the fact 
that no group of specially trained persons other than veterinarians is qualified 
to assume the responsibilities of inspection of foods of animal origin. 

The curriculum requirements for a degree in veterinary medicine consists of not 
less than 2 years of preprofessional college work followed by a full 4 years of 
study at a college of veterinary medicine. 

Veterinary medicine is a separate and distinct professional entity. There are 
ancillary responsibilities in the field on human medicine largely because of the 
number of public-health problems in which animals and their diseases are impli- 
cated. A complete and thorough training in animal pathology, microbiology, 
and parasitology qualifies the veterinarian to apply his professional knowledge 
to the benefit of both the consumer and the producer of livestock and poultry 
products. 

This is an important determining factor in establishing the administrative 
location of the Inspection Service, since both avenues of professional service 
should be utilized. 

The administration of the program must be placed where it will not be sub- 
servient to any objective other than protection of the public. The outstanding 
record of the Federal Meat Inspection Service during the past 50 years makes 
it the agency of choice within the Department of Agriculture. 

For the record, I would like to reiterate our association’s position relative to 
the need for expanded livestock and poultry-disease-control programs. At the 
same time, I can point out that considerable progress can be made in strengthen- 
ing our poultry-disease-control program by having ante mortem and post mortem 
inspection of poultry closely allied with the agency responsible for the research 
and action programs of the Department in this field. This again would make 
the Agricultural Research Service the agency of choice. 

In view of these facts, we urge that this committee report favorably on S. 
3983. It is also suggested that suitable wording to provide for the authorization 
of such appropriated sums as are necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act be added to the bill at the time it is reported by the committee. 

The legislation proposed in S. 3588 differs substantially from existing legisla- 
tion providing for Federal meat inspection and, likewise, fails to meet criteria 
defined by committees of our association since the recommendations of the com- 
mittees of our association urge close adherence to the pattern established by Fed- 
eral meat inspection in extending inspection to other products of animal »rigin. 

This proposed legislation introduces marketing-agreement provisions, appeals, 
and exemptions that place an unnecessary burden on the administration of an 
inspection program, provided the objective is to protect the public welfare from 
the injurious effects of unwholesome poultry products moving in the channels 
of interstate or foreign commerce. 

These extraneous provisions might require the establishment of an inspection 
service for poultry entirely apart from Federal meat inspection. 

The establishment of a separate inspection service is not consistent with the 
recommendation of the AVMA committee on food and milk hygiene urging the 
organization of a coordinated fool-control program under veterinary planning 
and direction. We feel this is of primary importance, and would again urge 
that the legislation proposed in S. 3983, providing for the establishment -of 
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poultry-inspection facilities with the Federal Meat Inspection Service be favor- 
ably reported by your committee. 

I wish to thank you in behalf of the American Veterinary Medical Association 
for having had this opportunity to be heard. 


EXHtpir A 


OUTLINE FOR THE PREPARATION OF GOVERNING L®GISLATION AND A PROPOSED CopE 
FOR THE INSPECTION OF HUMAN Foop 


(This reprint is the appendix to the report of the Committee on Food and Milk 
Hygiene adopted at the 92d annual meeting of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association in Minneapolis, August 15-18, 1955) 


APPENDIX 


OUTLINE FOR THE PREPARATION OF GOVERNING LEGISLATION 


The outline here presented is suitable for use by States, counties, municipali- 
ties, and other political subdivisions. It provides for the protection of the 
public health by preventing the use in trade channels of food that is. diseased, 
unsound, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit for human consumption and is 
designed also to prevent the misbranding and adulteration of foods. It provides 
further for the proper disposal of unfit and misbranded foods. It provides for 
establishing local agencies that can act in cooperation with livestock and public 
health organizations in the control of diseases of animals and man, thus safe- 
guarding the livestock industry and promoting the public welfare. 

The special committee on food hygiene of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association has concluded that these purposes can best be accomplished by the 
organization of a coordinated food-control program under veterinary planning 
and direction. An outline of the salient features that should be included in 
proposed legislation follows. 

To effect this purpose the legislation should include: 


INSPECTION OF HUMAN FOOD 


1. Title—A statement of the purpose of the enactment. 

2. Definitions.—Definitions clearly setting out: (a) The office responsible for 
the inspection; (6) definition of the term “meat” (to include, with proper 
designation, the flesh of all food animals, including poultry; (c) definitions of 
other foods; (d@) definitions of other special terms used in the enactment. 

8. Administration.—Provision for the appointment of a qualified veterinarian 
in charge to enforce this enactment, with authority to appoint such assistants 
as he may deem necessary. 

4, Licenses.—A clear statement of the significance of licensing provisions and 
a statement of the procetures involved in granting licenses upon application 
and the circumstances under which licenses may be revoked. 

5. Plant construction and equipment;—A statement in general language, 
broad enough to permit the office responsible for inspection to meet changing 
conditions, prescribing the required type of construction of plants and the char- 
acter and installation of equipment and necessary facilities for handling prod- 
ucts, and for conduct of the inspection with the more important features men- 
tioned specifically, showing the requirements for maintaining clean premises. 

6. Ante mortem inspection.—A provision for ante mortem inspection by veter- 
inarians or under veterinary supervision on the day of slaughtering, stating in 
general the facilities for this purpose which the plant operator must provide, and 
including in general language broad principles to guide veterinary inspectors 
in disposing of animals showing deviations from the normal. 

7. Post mortem inspection.—Provision for thorough post mortem inspection, at 
the time of slaughter, by veterinarians with provision for nonveterinary assist- 
ants, stating generally the requirements which the plant operator must meet to 
present carcasses and parts for inspection and to handle dressing operations 
properly, and giving in general language principles governing the disposal of 
diseased carcasses and parts, which will serve to guide veterinary inspectors. 

8. Time of operations.—Provision for the veterinarian-in-charge to designate 
the hours of the day and the days of the week during which plants may be oper- 
pe when few animals are slaughtered or when but a small quantity of product 
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9. Preparation and handling.—Provision for adequate inspection of meat and 
other foods during their preparation and handling, whether in the packing plant, 
wholesale distributing plant, retail market, restaurant, or other food-handling 
establishment. 

10. Inspection legend.—Provision for marking inspected and passed meat and 
products with a specified inspection legend with a number identifying the plant, 
this to be applied in a prescribed form whether by branding on the product or 
printing on labels. 

11. Marking and labeling.—Provision for adequate labeling (and adequate 
marking of unlabeled product) to prevent deception and to inform the purchaser 
as to the common or usual name of the product; the ingredients with which 
it was prepared: the name and address of the manufacturer, packer, or distribu- 
tor; and an accurate statement of the quantity of contents in terms of weight, 
measure, or numerical count, whichever is appropriate. In order to make the 
label control effective, it is necessary also that provision be made for control 
of the composition of products prepared with two or more ingredients to insure 
preparation with proper ingredients and distribution under commonly understood 
names. 

12. All products to be inspected.—Provision for inspection of all products, 
within the jurisdiction, in accordance with this enactment, except that inspec- 
on by other agencies acceptable to the veterinarian-in-charge will be recog- 
nized. 

13. Access to premises.—Provision for access by inspectors at any time to all 
parts of premises covered by the enactment. 

14. Seizure.—Provision for seizure of product wherever found, within the 
jurisdiction, in the channels of trade, when the inspector has reasonable cause 
to believe that the product is unfit for food, adulterated, or misbranded. 

15. Disposal of retained or seized products.——Authority for inspectors sum- 
marily to dispose of retained or seized products, and to condemn, and to require 
under the supervision of an inspector the destruction for food purposes of dis- 
eased animals, carcasses, parts of carcasses, and unfit or adulterated products, 
and to require that misbranded products be made to conform to the requirements 
of this enactment. 

16. Appeals.—Provision for appeal from the decision of an inspector to his 
immediate superior having jurisdiction over the subject matter of the appeal. 

17. Rules and regulations.—Authority for the inspection agency to promul- 
gate rules, regulations, and orders implementing the broad terms of the enact- 
ment and consistent with it. 

18. Financing.—Provision for financing the inspections required by this enact- 
ment through the permanent establishment of an adequate, annual appropriation. 

19. Reports—Provision for reporting of inspections by imspectors, and the 
furnishing of information for that purpose by plant operators and owners of 
products inspected. 

20. Cooperation with other agencies.—Provision for the veterinarian-in-charge 
to exchange information with public health and other disease-control agencies. 

21. Penalties —Penalties for failure to comply with any portion of the enact- 
ment or the rules, regulations, and orders properly issued thereunder. 

22. Saving clause.—A provision whereby the invalidation of any section will 
not affect the legality of the remainder of the enactment. 


PROPOSED CODE FOR THE INSPECTION OF HUMAN FOOD 


Foop INsPection Act? 
Be it enacted by the 
Legislature of the State of 
Commissioners of the County of 
Council of the City of 


1This code was primarily designed to cover meat and meat products, but may be 
broadened so as to apply to foods of milk, marine, or other origin when not in conflict with 
specific codes intended for those products. The term “ordimance” may be substituted 
throughout for “act’’ in the case of county or ony enactments. 

An act relating to the public health, safety, and welfare, providing for: the establishment 
of a food inspection service: the inspection of articles of human food; the condemna- 
tion and destruction for food purposes of diseased, unsound, or otherwise unfit food; 
the prevention of misbranding and adulteration ef food; the issuance of licenses and 
collection of fees; the adoption of regulations for the administration of the act; and 
penalties for violations of the act 


85744—57——_14 
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SECTION 1.-—DEFINITIONS 


For the purpose of this act the following words, phrases, names, and terms 
shall be construed, respectively, to mean : 

(a) Service.—The Food Inspection Service established by this act. 

(b) Inspector.—An inspector of the Service, authorized by the Chief of Service 
to do any work or perform any duty in connection with food inspection under 
this act. 

(c) Licensed plant.—Any food-handling plant licensed under this act. 

(d) Food.—Any article capable of being used for human food and which is 
subject to regulation by the State [County of, City]. 

(e) Animal.—Cattle, calves, sheep, swine, goats, and other domestic food 
animals, including poultry. 

(f) Carcass.—All parts, including viscera, of a slaughtered animal that are 
capable of being used for human food. 

(g) Meat and product; meat or product.—Carcasses, parts of carcasses, meat 
and products of, or derived from, cattle, calves, sheep, swine, goats, and other 
domestic food animals including poultry, which are capable of being used for 
human food. 

(h) Person.—Natural person, partnership, corporation, or other organization, 
and every officer, agent, or employee thereof. This term shall mean either the 
singular or the plural as the case may be. 





SECTION 2.—-ADMINISTRATION 


(a) Organization of service——There shall be organized a Food Inspection 
Service which shall be charged with the enforcement of this act. 

(b) Chief of Service.—The Chief of Service shall be a duly qualified veterinar- 
ian, graduate of a school approved by thé American Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

(c) Inspectors; Qualifications; Appointmenis.—The Chief of Service shall 
cause to be appointed such inspectors aS may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. Appointees shall meet all applicable civil service rules 
and regulations: Provided, That veterinary inspectors shall be duly qualified 
veterinarians, graduates of schools approved by the American Veterinary Medical 
Association; And provided further, That other inspectors shall meet such 
qualifications as the Chief of Service may prescribe. 


SECTION 3.—LICENSES 


(a) Licensee.—No person shall operate any slaughtering plant, packing plant, 
wholesale distributing plant, retail market, restaurant, or other food-handling 
establishment unless he shall first have applied for and been granted a license 
as provided under this act. 

(b) Application for license.—The owner or operator of each plant or estab- 
lishment of the kind specified in (a) of this section shall make application to the 
Chief of Service for a license to operate such plant. The application shall be 
on a form furnished by the Service. In case of change of ownership or change 
of location a new application shall be made. 

(c) Granting license.—The Chief of Service shall investigate all circumstances 
in connection with the application for license to determine whether the applicable 
requirements of this act and regulations made pursuant thereto have been com- 
plied with. The Chief of Service shall grant or refuse the license upon the 
basis of facts pertaining to the applicable requirements disclosed by his inves- 
tigation. Each license shall bear an identifying number. 

(d) Revocation of license.—The Chief of Service may revoke any license if 
he determines that any false statement was made in the application or if he 
finds that there is any failure to comply with the applicable provisions of this 
act or regulations made pursuant thereto. 


SECTION 4.—-PLANT CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT’ 


(a) Construction—Every licensed plant shall be constructed and maintained 
with materials susceptible of being readily and thoroughly cleaned. The plant 





2An informative booklet concerning proper construction of a meatpacking plant with 
illustrations of slaughtering facilities has been compiled by the Federal Meat Inspection 
Service and may be obtained from that agency in the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Gia D. C., or from the Executive Secretary, AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Avenue, 
eago 5, Ill. 
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shall not be located near any source of fly breeding or similar public nuisance. 
Rooms and compartments used for handling or preparing food products shall be 
separate and distinct from those used for handling or preparing inedible prod- 
ucts. Floors and walls shall be smooth and impervious. An efficient drainage 
system with approved traps and vents shall be provided, There shall be ample 
light and ventilation. Suitable dressing rooms, toilet rooms, and urinals shall 
be provided. Modern hand-washing facilities shall be located wherever necessary 
to assure cleanliness of all persons handling food. 

(b) Equipment.—Every licensed plant shall provide for proper handling of 
food and efficient conduct of inspection of all necessary tables, benches, recep- 
tacles, utensils, and other articles of equipment of such materials and construc- 
tion as will make them susceptible of being readily and thoroughly cleaned. 

(c) Cleanliness.—The outer premises and all parts of a licensed plant and its 
equipment shall be kept clean. Flies, rats, and other vermin shall be excluded 
from such plants, 

(ad) Water supply and sewage disposal.—The water supply of a licensed plant 
shall be ample, clean, and potable and protected against contamination and 
pollution. An ample supply of both hot and cold water shall be distributed 
throughout the plant as may be necessary. An adequate and acceptable sewage 
disposal system shall be provided. 


SECTION 5.--ANTE MORTEM INSPECTION 


(a) Provision for ante mortem inspection—The Chief of Service may require 
to be made, by an inspector, an ante mortem inspection of all animals about to 
be slaughtered. Such inspection shall be made on the day of slaughter. No 
animal shall be slaughtered without such inspection as the Chief of Service may 
require under this section. 

(b) Facilities and assistance.—The owner or operator of each licensed plant 
where slaughtering is conducted shall furnish such facilities and assistance as 
may be required by the Chief of Service to permit the inspector to make his 
inspections efficiently. 

(c) Disposition of animals.—Veterinary inspectors shall dispose of animals 
on ante mortem inspection in conformity with such provisions of the appro- 
priate Federal inspection regulations as may be adopted by the Chief of Service 
from time to time in his regulations under this Act, whether the animals are 
released for slaughter, held as suspects, or condemned. 


SECTION 6.—-POST MORTEM INSPECTION 


(a) Provision for post mortem inspection.—The Chief of Service may require 
that meat or product be derived from carcasses that have received and passed 
a post mortem inspection made at the time of slaughter. No meat or product 
shall be prepared or distributed in the channels of trade without having received 
such post mortem inspection as the Chief of Service may require under this 
section. 

(b) Facilities and assistance.—The owner or operator of each licensed plant 
where slaughtering is conducted shall furnish such facilities as may be required 

‘by the Chief of Service to permit the efficient conduct of post mortem inspection 
and to maintain the identity of all carcasses with their respective parts until 
the inspection has been completed. 

(c). Disposition of carcasses.—Veterinary inspectors shall dispose of car- 
easses on post mortem inspection in conformity with such provisions of the 
appropriate Federal inspection regulations as may be adopted by the Chief of 
Service from time to time in his regulations under this Act, whether the car- 
casses are passed for food or condemned. 


SECTION 7.—TIME OF OPERATION 


(a) Time of operation—The Chief of Service may require operations at 

licensed plants to be conducted during reasonable hours. The owner or operator 

of each licensed plant shall keep the Chief of Service informed in advance of 

intended hours of operations. When one inspector is detailed to make inspections 

at two or more plants where few animals are slaughtered or where but a small 

- quantity of food is prepared, the Chief of Service may designate the hours of 
the day and the days of the week during which such plants may be operated. 
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SECTION 8.—PREPARATION AND HANDLING 


(a) Food subject to inspection.—All food in the channels of trade, whether 
fresh, frozen, cured, or otherwise prepared, even though previously inspeeted 
and passed, shall be subject to reinspection by Service inspectors as often as may 
be necessary in order to ascertain whether such food is sound, healthful, whole- 
some, and fit for human food. If upon reinspection any food is found to have 
become unsound, unhealthful, unwholesome, or in any way unfit for human food, 
it shall be condemned: Provided, That when a food is found to be affected by 
any unsound or unwholesome condition that can be satisfactorily removed by 
methods approved by the Chief of Service, such food may be so reconditioned 
under the direetion of a Service inspector. If wpon final inspection the food is 
found to be sound and wholesome, it shall be passed for human food ; otherwise 
it shall be condemned. 

(b) Processing operations to be conducted under inspection.—The owner or 
operator of each licensed plant shall inform the Chief of Service in advance 
regarding any food-processing operations such as canning, cooking, curing, 
smoking, salting, rendering, freezing, et cetera at his plant, and shall conduct 
such operations only at such times and in such manner as the Chief of Service 
may prescribe to assure clean handling of food and afford opportunity for 
inspection. 

(c) Chemical preservatives et cetera.—No food shall contain any dye, chemical, 
preservative, or other substance which impairs its wholesomeness or which is 
not approved by the Chief of Service. 

(d) Trichinae.—Inasmuch as it can not certainly be determined, by any 
present known method of inspection, whether the muscle tissue of pork contains 
trichinae, and inasmuch as live trichinae are dangerous to health, no article of a 
kind prepared customarily to be eaten without cooking shall contain any muscle 
tissue of pork unless the pork has been subjected to a temperature sufficient to 
destroy all live trichinae, or other treatment prescribed by the Chief of Service. 


SECTION 9.—INSPECTION LEGEND® 


(a) Inspection legend prescribed.—An inspection legend embodying the li- 
cense number shall be applied by an employee of the licensed plant, under the 
supervision of an inspector, to such meat and product processed in such plant 
as the Chief of Service may require to be so marked. ‘The inspection legend 
shall be in such form and design as the Chief of Service may prescribe to 
indicate that the food has been inspected and passed in accordance with this 
Act. At the discretion of the Chief of Service, the inspection legend and 
license number may be used on other foods processed at licensed plants. 


SECTION 10,—LABELING 


(a) False or deceptive names.—No label or mark on any food shall convey any 
false impression of identity, quality, or origin, and no container or covering of 
a food shall be so made, formed, or filled as to be deceptive or misleading. 

(b) Labels—The Chief of Service may require food to bear such labels or 
marks as may be necessary to prevent deception. The label of a food shall 
include, prominently and informatively displayed: (1) the common or usual 
name of the product; (2) a list of the ingredients used in preparing the food if 
it is fabricated from two or more ingredients; (3) the name and place of busi- 
ness of the manufacturer, packer, or distributor; and (4) an accurate statement 
of the quantity of the contents. 

(c) Composition of food.—The Chief of Service may prescribe such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to control effectively the composition and 
processing of food for the purpose of preventing deception. 


SECTION 11.—ACCESS TO PREMISES 


(a) Access to premises.—Inspectors shall be entitled. to access at any time 
upon proper identification at all regular entrances and to all parts of premises 
for the purpose of making inspections under this Act. 


*The brand to be used in applying the mark of inspection should be of a shape different 
than the round brand used by the Federal Meat In on Service, in order to render less 
difficult the distinction between the inspection marks of the two services, 
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SECTION 12.—EMBARGO AND SEIZURE-——-DISPOSAL OF SEIZED FOOD 


(a) Embargo and seizure.—The Chief of Service is authorized to prohibit the 
importation into the channels of sale of this jurisdiction food that is unsound, 
unwholesome, improperly labeled, or otherwise not in accordance with this Act. 
Any food found in the channels of sale within this jurisdiction by a Service 
inspector to be not in accordance with this Act shall be subject to seizure and 
confiscation by the Service inspector. 

(a) Disposal of seized food.—Seized food shall be condemned by a Service 
inspector unless it is of such character that it can be made to conform with this 
Act by methods approved by the Chief of Service. Condemned food shall be 
effectively destroyed for food purposes by the owner or handler of the food under 
the supervision of an inspector in such manner as the Chief of Service may 
prescribe. 

SECTION 13.—APPEALS 


(a) Appeals from inspector’s actions—Any appeal from a decision of an in- 
spector shall be made to his immediate stperior having jurisdiction over the 
subject matter of the appeal. 


SECTION 14.—-RULES AND REGULATIONS 


(a) Authority to make regulations.—The Chief of Service shall make such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary for the efficient execution of the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

SECTION 15.—FINANCING 


(a) Appropriation.—There is authorized to be appropriated annually the sum 
of $ to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(0) Fees.—The Chief of Service is authorized to establish reasonable fees to 
be collected from owners or operators of licensed plants, only in such amounts 
as may be necessary to defray the cost, if any, required in excess of the sum 
provided by the annual appropriation to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
Such fees shall be equitably prorated and shall be paid to the treasurer of the 
State [County, City] who shall credit the same solely to the above appropriation. 


SECTION 16.—REPORTS 


(a) Inspection reports.—Reports of the work of inspection in licensed plants 
and elsewhere shall be made by inspectors on such forms and in such manner as 
the Chief of Service may specify. 

(b) Information to be furnished by owners and operators—The owner or 
operator of each licensed plant shall furnish to Service inspectors accurate infor- 
mation as to all matters needed by them for making their reports. 


SECTION 17.—COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


(a) Cooperation with other agencies —The Chief of Service is authorized 
and directed to maintain a close working relationship with other public health 
and disease control agencies to arrange a full exchange of information and 
correlate their respective activities. 


SECTION 18,—INSPECTION—-PENALTIES 


(a) Scope of this act.—This Act shall have effect throughout the State 
[County, City] of ————_——-. 

(6) All food subject to inspection.—No food shall be handled or transported 
in the channels of trade within the purview of this Act without such inspection 
as the Chief of Service may prescribe under this Act, except that a eomparable 
inspection by an appropriate agency of the Federal Government or other agencies 
may be accepted by the Chief of Service. 

(c) Penalities.—Any person violating any of the provisions of this Act, or the 
rules, regulations, or orders properly issued thereunder, upon conviction, shall 
be deem guilty of a misdemeanor and punished by a fine not to exceed $——, 
or imprisonment for a period of not more than —-—————, or both such fine and 
imprisonment at the discretion of the court. 
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SECTION 19.—SAVING CLAUSE 


(a) Saving clause.—If any section, paragraph, or sentence of this Act, or its 
applicaeion to any person, or in particular circumstances, is for any reason 
held to be invalid, such decision shall not affect the validity of remaining por- 
tions of this Act or its application to other persons or in other circumstances. 


SECTION 20.—INCONSISTENT ACTS 


(a) Inconsistent acis.—Insofar as they conflict with the provisions of this 
Act, previous acts of this jurisdiction are superseded. 


SECTION 21,—EFFECTIVE DATE 


(a) Effective date—This Act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after ———__—___—___. 


Exuisit B 


RESOLUTION ON POULTRY DISEASES 


Whereas the Poultry Inspection Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has done commendable work in protecting the public from the 
consumption of unwholesome products; and 

Whereas the recent reorganization of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture makes it advisable and urgent that proper administrative guidance be 
given to this service ; and 

Whereas there is a tendency to utilize Poultry Inspection Service only as an 
aid to sales with emphasis on grading rather than inspection of wholesome- 
ness; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Veterinary Medical Association recommends that 
the Poultry Inspection Service be transferred and combined with the Federal 
Meat Inspection Service where adequate veterinary supervision can be pro- 
vided to conduct an acceptable inspection program. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you very much, General McCallam. 

We shall now be pleased to hear from Mr. George D. Riley, a. 
lative representative of the American Federation of Labor and Con- 


gress of Industrial Organizations. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Rixy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations joins the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America in supporting the provisions of H. R. 
12016. 

We have a double purpose in this taking position: 1. We are con- 
vinced that the health of millions of consumers is at stake. 2. The 
safety and well-being of those employees of the industry is in jeopardy 
with less than adequate inspection. 

It was 50 years ago that Federal meat inspection was founded as 
a Government policy and practice. It likewise was 50 years ago that 
the food and drug protective statute was established. 

All the dire results predicted for meat inspection have never come 
about. I doubt that the industry will ever want a weakening of that 
law. And, while there have been indirect attacks on the food and drug 
law, that statute continues to grow and to become stronger as the 
years pass. 
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The round purple stamp seen everywhere on red meat in the market 
place is so commonly accepted for what it actually stands for that 
today the householder and the commercial food establishments rely 
heavily upon that stamp as a guaranty of safety for human con- 
sumption. 

Preslaughter supervision and inspection, says the Department of 
Agriculture’s own Agricultural Research Service— 


continue through each stage of the meat’s preparation for market. All along the 
line, the public gets the benefit of any doubt. 


The Department continues— 


Condemned carcasses or parts of carcasses are kept under the inspector’s control. 
Such meat is held under Federal lock and key until it is processed for fertilizer 
or inedible grease. Salvage of unfit meat combines practical thrift with safe 
disposal. 

That briefly is the Department’s interest in the public’s welfare. I 
think most of us know of the work of the Food ‘sail Drug Administra- 
tion in the public’s behalf. 

In 1954, we addressed the Secretary of Agriculture inviting his co- 
operation in bringing about a law which would mean something really 
in behalf of the consumer. Nearly a moth later we received a reply 
from Assistant Secretary E. L. Butz which, I understand, was not 
much more than is sent in reply to almost anyone who wants real con- 
sumer protection. 

Mr. Butz said that the widely identifiable Department of Agricul- 
ture shield label which the consumer sees on the poultry counters “is 
merely for the purpose of facilitating identification as a basis for entry 
for the purpose of further processing.” Whatever this statement 
means, it can add little to the peace of mind of the consumer who has 
reason to believe beyond doubt that the poultry bearing such tags is 
all he would desire for himself and family. 

The Department’s reply, however, seems to take on significance 
when we read the remarks of former Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, John H. Davis, to the Associated Egg and Poultry Industries 
which are as follows: 

We are more interested in getting industry cooperation to improve the poultry 
inspection service than we are in where this function is carried out. We will 
leave it with the poultry division in AMS (Agricultural Marketing Service) or 
transfer it to the meat inspection service, as you [italic supplied] recommend. 

This remarkable announcement that an industry is being permitted 
to tell the United States Government, when, where and how safety 
and the public welfare will be determined seems that perhaps nothing 
less than absolute precaution will be any precaution at all. 

Then we note the fact that the American Institute of Poultry In- 
dustries as recently as August 5, 1953, felt so self-assured that it 
came up with this statement in its newsletter : 

Since poultry and egg inspection and grading are voluntary programs, paid 
for by the industry, they should be administered as a service to industry, not as 
a regulatory, policing program. 

It is difficult to find just where the public fits into a deal like that. 
And, it is difficult to understand how a voluntary program has more 
than passing value except for the processor. fA sh when in- 


dustry speaks that is sufficient for the Department of Agriculture. 
_Ante mortem and post mortem inspections are of the essence in our 
view. This is the principal reason for our support of H. R. 12016. 
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We believe that if consumer and employee safety can be assured, it can 
be assured through these means. Once the industry gets used to oper- 
ating and doing business under a safe and enlightened system, we 
predict it is going to enjoy it, even as the red-meat industry does today. 

To provide for one type of inspection for one product and a different 
one for another product is literally to make “fish of one and fowl of 
another.” We are unable to understand how any branch of Gov- 
ernment would be willing to undertake such discrimination against 
consumers. 

The only way in which we can believe consumers of the third largest 
agricultural crop can have absolute protection is through enactment 
of the purpose of H. R. 12016. 

Those who buy poultry across the counter can be getting far less 
than they have a right to expect for their investment. There is much 
talk of filth, unwholesomeness, and lack of protection to the end that 
some of our output is not much more than garbage. The prices paid 
today for this consumer item are rather high for garbage. 

Labor, industry, public health authorities, consumers, and farm or- 
ganizations agree and the record is clear, that regulatory inspection 
is necessary. But, if such inspection is to be flexible and at the whim 
as the Agricultural Marketing Service presently is and as is confirmed 
by former Assistant Secretary Davis and now Assistant Secretary 
Butz, then its effectiveness is entirely academic. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you very much, Mr. Riley. We very much ap- 
preciate your coming before the committee and presenting the views 
of your organization. 

he committee will stand in recess about 30 minutes and endeavor to 
hear the other witnesses before the evening is over. 

(Short recess. ) 

(After recess. ) 

Mr. Porx. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order, and we 
will resume our hearing. 

The next witness to be heard is the representative of the Institute 
of American Poultry Industries of Chicago, Ill., and it is my under- 
standing that Mr. Clift D. Carpenter is not present at this time to 
deliver his statement, 

However, we do have with us Mr. Wollney who will deliver the 
statement of Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Wollney, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFF D. CARPENTER, PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICAN POULTRY INDUSTRIES, CHICAGO, ILL., PRESENTED 
BY FRANK G. WOLLNEY, FIELD SERVICE DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICAN POULTRY INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Woutney. Mr. Chairman, I am Frank G. Wollney, field di- 
rector of the Institute of American Poultry Industries, I have had 
previous experience and training in poultry science and spent 2 years 
in Iowa as an extension poultryman. 

I shall now proceed with the presentation of the statement of Mr. 
Carpenter. 

I am Cliff D, Carpenter, president of the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries, Chicago, Ill. I am a graduate veterinarian; in 
fact, the first veterinarian in the United States to have a private prac- 
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tice exclusively limited to domestic poultry. I have been associated 
with the poultry industry for 36 years. 1 have served as chairman 
of the poultry committee of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation and as chairman of the poultry-disease committee of the 
United States Livestock Sanitary Association. 

The Institute of American Poultry Industries is a nonprofit or- 

nization, chartered by the State of Illinois nearly 31 years ago. 

ts membership includes processors and distributors of poultry prod- 
ucts and, in addition, producers, breeders, hatcherymen, and other 
allied interests. More than 90 percent of our processor members are 
small-business men, many of them family operations which have 
developed through the years and grown up with the industry. 

We favor the provisions of H. R. 10527, introduced by the chairman 
of this subcommittee. In our opinion, sound, mandatory poultry- 
inspection legislation will benefit consumers, producers, and the poul- 
oF industry in general, because it will provide the consumer with 
added assurance that the poultry she buys is a wholesome product that 
has been prepared under sanitary conditions. We also feel that the 
increasing volume of poultry shipped interstate has heightened the 
need for uniform regulations governing such movement which will 
receive recognition by the various States and municipalities. 

Several years ago, the institute established a study committee on 
mandatory inspection for wholesomeness. This committee unani- 
mously recommended to the institute’s board of directors that we take 
of tar for mandatory inspection for wholesomeness. The directors 

opted this recommendation unanimously; it was referred to the 
entire membership, and 95 percent of the votes from members sup- 
ported the directors’ recommendation. This resolution is herewith 
quoted verbatim: 

The Institute of American Poultry Industries continues to encourage and 
support one of its chief, original objectives, namely: the utilization of every 
sound means to give the consumer a better product and the producer a better 
market. In furtherance of this long-standing objective of the institute, its 
board of directors and its members favor the development and adoption of sound, 
mandatory inspection for wholesomeness programs for all poultry and poultry 
products, provided such programs are paid for from Federal and State funds. 

This action in itself demonstrates the poultry industry’s keen 
interest in both the consumer and the producer. However, I would 
like to present some additional background information on the type 
of work performed by the institute and the activities supported by its 
members, which further indicates industry’s long-standing interest 
in wholesome, high-quality products. 

Going back to the early days, the institute peared a prominent part 
in helping the industry convert from the shipping of live poultry 
across the country to distant markets to the New York dressing type 
of operation. This advance brought the consumer higher quality 
poultry and.reflected a greater return to the producer. Later, through 
still greater technological advances, the aioe industry moved from 
the New York dressed era to the fully eviscerated, ready-to-cook, 
modern type of operation, until today about 90 percent of our total 
output is fully eviscerated before it reaches the retail store, restaurant, 
or other institutional user. Much of this progress was made, too, 
under the most difficult conditions existing during the 4 years of World 
War II, with its serious shortages in manpower and equipment. 
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During the 10 postwar years, the poultry processors of this Nation, 
on a voluntary basis, have invested an estimated half-billion dollars 
in modernizing and improving their plant facilities and operations. 
We are currently spending about $214 million a year for voluntary 
Federal poultry inspection. In fact, this industry has probably spent 
more than any other food industry in attempting to give the con- 
sumer a wholesome product and one in which she can have complete 
confidence. Our purpose here today is to get an adequate, sound, 
and competent inspection program under mandatory Federal 
legislation. 

In changing from New York dressed to ready-to-cook, poultry 
processors have assumed a responsibility and task that formerly was 
undertaken in the consumer’s kitchen. The institute has always 
vigorously punene sound sanitation in the processing plant, and 
today’s modern operation is kitchen clean, with modern equipment, 


tile walls, cement floors, and adequate drainage, ventilation, lighting, 
and cleaning and other sanitizing procedures. 

All of these improvements made by the processors, along with the 
tremendous strides made by growers, feed manufacturers, breeders, 
and the refrigeration industry, have been instrumental in virtually 
doubling the per-capita consumption of poultry during the past 17 


ars. 

I would like to add one point there: We had some indication that 
we had an unstable industry and I think this indicates our industry 
is not unstable, but is one that is growing all the time on a sound basis. 

The high consumer acceptance of this increased output of poultry 
products certainly indicates that the public has been getting a fine 
product—and not, as some claim, one of questionable wholesomeness. 

From an era of a “farmyard operation” the poultry industry has 
moved into perhaps the fastest growing major food enterprise in the 
Nation. Poultry products now reflect the third largest agricultural 
income in the country. Three of the ten fastest growing food items 
in the American market basket today comes from the poultry industry ; 
in fact, frozen and canned poultry have become the second fastest 
growing food items in the United States. Sales of poultry products 
at the retail counter are valued at more than $6 billion a year. Out 
of every consumer’s food dollar, 11 and a fraction cents are spent 
for poultry products. 

In addition to improvement work in production, procurement, and 
processing, the institute devotes a great deal of time and money to 
research connected with poultry-product improvement at all levels. 
Our research council is composed of more than 50 of the Nation’s 
leading poultry scientists, including personnel from universities and 
land-grant colleges and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
as well as industry technologists, Our merchandising program deals 
with quality maintenance, including such important factors as pack- 
aging, refrigeration, and distribution. For the last 4 years, the 
institute has held regional sanitation schools for poultry processors, 
and, in 1952, we published « sanitation guide which has been widely 
distributed and sought after not only by industry but by various 
Government agencies, including the Quartermaster General and 
Public Health officials. 

Nearly 5 years ago it became apparent that there was a serious 
need to coordinate our expanding, increasingly important, poultry 
marketing operations, with the various health and sanitation require- 
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ments and regulations at Federal, State, county, and municipal levels. 

Again, I would like to leave this for a minute. 

The statement was made that our industry did not take action until 
2 years ago, and as you will note from the record here, it was 5 years 
ago that we went into consultation with public health officials, real- 
izing the situation at hand. 

Conflicting requirements among different localities had already 
caused some interference with the growing movement of poultry inter- 
ests, even from the USDA inspected plants, and both industry and the 
consumer were faced with the prospect of additional costly, unjustified 
trade barriers. 

Mr. Jounson. Let me ask about a point right there: Maybe you 
want this regulation so you do not get in the same situation that the 
dairy industry is today, where we have barriers from one State to the 
other on the movement of milk. 

Mr. Woutney. Yes, sir, Mr. Johnson; I believe that the bill that 
we support, we are hopeful, will not permit that to happen, so that we 
do have a free flow of product across State lines. 

At that time, the institute urged the United States Public Health 
Service to establish, with the institute, a liaison group, half from 
Public Health and half from industry, to study this problem. Our 
suggestion was accepted, a liaison group was formed, and just about 
a year ago, the United States Public Health Service published a uni- 
form sanitation code for poultry processing which represented the 
combined efforts of industry and Public Health. 

This industry is justifiably proud of the great record it has made and 
is now making. Obviously, it is not without problems, however. 


Several — ago, ornithosis was found in some of the turkey flocks 


in one of the important turkey-producing States. Since ornithosis is 
not transmissible to humans through consumption, it has no consumer 
significance in the light of all scientific facts known to date. How- 
ever, it does present an occupational hazard to processing plant work- 
ers. For this reason, the various industry interests involved asked 
the institute to take the lead in working out a solution to the problem. 
A program was developed and techniques established to protect plant 
personnel, The industry secured the services of Dr. M. F. Meyer, the 
world’s authority on ornithosis, to meet in Washi n with repre- 
sentatives from the Food and Drug Administration, the United States 
Public Health Service, the Quartermaster Corps, the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the institute, to discuss the implica- 
tions of ornithosis. Shortly following this meeting, Mrs. Hobby, 
then Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, issued a press 
release stating that there was no consumer hazard involved and recog- 
nized the carefully controlled program which the industry had put 
into effect. A national committee was formed, to work with any simi- 
lar outbreaks if and when they occurred, and to foster organized re- 
search in this field. 

It should be pointed out here that industry found the AMS poultry 
inspection onnel most cooperative and helpful in meeting this 
problem. plants where suspect turkeys were involved, the AMS 
ye people contributed their practical knowledge of poultry 
pathology to help safeguard the health of the plant workers and to 
otherwise cope with the problem. This seems an appropriate place 
to commend the AMS for the excellent poultry inspection services it 
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has provided on a voluntary basis. We know of no instance where 
poultry has ever been seized because it was not wholesome at the time 
the United States Department of Agriculture inspection legend was 
placed on it. It is important to note too, that the uniform sanitary 
code published by the United States Public Health Service was based 
on the regulations governing AMS poultry inspection. 

Testimony from certain quarters on poultry inspection bills pending 
in the Senate would attempt to leave the impression that when con- 
sumers buy poultry today, they are risking their health. This is far 
from the truth. In a recent hearing before a House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, Congressman Fogarty of Rhode Island asked Mr. 
Larrick, Commissioner of the Food and Drug Administration (and I 
quote the record): “What about these outbreaks that I have heard 
about, caused by eating chicken; do you know anything about them ?”’ 
To this, Mr. Larrick replied, “We haven’t been able to establish any 
firm cases where a person contracted a contagious disease from the 
consumption of diseased poultry.” 

In other testimony concerning mandatory inspection, it has been 
stated that about 25 percent of the food-poisoning cases may be at- 
tributed to poultry and poultry products, leaving the impression that 
uninspected poultry is to blame for these outbreaks and that through 
mandatory inspection for wholesomeness, these food-poisoning cases 
will be eliminated. This simply isnot true. As is the case with other 
food products, most of those food-poisoning cases result from negli- 
gence in handling the food after processing. 

Here is a very important point: Poultry is a widely used utilitarian 
food that lends itself admirably to creamed dishes, sandwiches, and 


salad dishes that are especially good for picnics and oftentimes there 
will be inadequate handling. hen a is used that way, and 
tl 


because it is a good dish, that is one of the reasons it is used so often. 
Further, many birds are stuffed before baking or roasting. If such 
dishes are not properly refrigerated or properly handled after cook- 
ing, illness can follow, the same as with other foods which are mis- 
handled. 

It is our opinion that a sound, workable, mandatory inspection law 
would give the consumer added assurance that the product she buys is 
wholesome and sanitary. The consumer has every right to this assur- 
ance, and no one is more interested in seeing that it is provided than 
the poultry industry itself. 

Testimony was offered in the Senate emphasizing the need for 
se mandatory inspection under qualified veterinary supervision. 

e agree fully with this thesis. During the 12 years, I have served as 

resident of the institute, I have been intimately familiar with the 
nspection Service, its functions, its personnel, and its administration. 
Under the Department organization, the Poultry Division is responsi- 
ble for the inspection for wholesomeness service. The service is or- 
ganized in a Poultry Inspection Branch, headed by a highly qualified 
graduate veterinarian with a service record in poultry inspection of 
over 25 years. This Poultry Inspection Senile a unit under the 
Director of the Poultry Division of AMS just as the Meat Inspection 
a is a unit under the Director of livestock regulatory program 
in . 
Mr. McIntme. Might I raise a question right there ? 
Mr. Wottney. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. McIntire. I am sure that you have heard during this hearing 
some reference to the conflict of interest which prevails if poultry 
inspection remains in AMS. 

Would you care to elaborate on that point? I have not had it quite 
clear in my mind just where that conflict of interest comes. Here, 
perhaps, you can enlighten me on that. 

Mr. Wotuyey. I think there are probably several points that have 
caused a degree of doubt there. One of them you heard discussed at 
some length in your testimony yesterday about this particular con- 
tract provision for the moving of inspectors. I think it is unfor- 
tunate, possibly, that it was written that way. I do not know that 
it has ever been used, but it seems that there are those outside the 
industry who feel that the present inspection service is a marketing 
agency. 

As far as our industry knows, they have not sold any product for 
our industry. They are doing a fine inspection job. However, we 
do not see them as a true marketing agency. 

Mr. McIntime. There seems to be some thought that just because 
an inspection division is located within the framework of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, that that implies an overriding obliga- 
tion to the producers rather than to the consumers. Well, now, there 
are other inspection services within the departmental organization 
that rest in the Agricultural Marketing Service just as the Inspection 
Service in the Fruit and Vegetable Branch rests in the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, but I have never heard the observation made that 
an inspector out here making some determinations as to grade and 
so forth was being influenced more toward the producer than he was 
the consumer. It seems to me it has been rather an impartial type 
of inspection service, regardless of where the Service may rest in a 
department organization. 

Mr. Woutney. That is right. 

I think there is one additional point, and that is that many times a 
program conflicts and then you have an organization there and it may 
not always develop along the same lines such as you have in meat 
inspection. Originally or just recently, it was transferred to ARS. 
It was originally under BAI. 

Mr. McIntire. Some seem to get the thought that just because a 
program was in the Research Service, then the producer did not have 
any opportunity to influence the quality of the Inspection Service 
while if it were over in the Marketing Service, then the producer had 
some undue influence over the Inspection Service. 

Mr. Woutney. I do not believe we can document that we have had 
any influence there. 

Mr. MoIntire. I am sure you cannot. 

Do you think that perhaps there is that association in the minds of 
those who feel that there is a conflict of interest? 

Mr. Wottney. They may make that association, but I do not see 
how they can document anything of that sort. 

I think there is another point : If it were really true, you would have 
a lot.more people probably using the Inspection Service if they were 
truly a marketing agency generally. 

r. McIntire. I am sure we would. 

Mr. Wortner. Both of these branches are staffed with qualified 

veterinarians supervising their respective inspection activities. 
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The record shows that all poultry supervisers (circuit, area, and 
national), and all inspectors in charge of plants, are qualified veteri- 
narians. I refer to this fact since some of the testimony which may 
be presented may attempt to leave this committee with the impression 
that neither the crew of 300 veterinary inspectors, nor their super- 
visory veterinarians were qualified, and that all would be well if only 
the service were transferred from the Poultry Inspection Branch to 
the Meat Inspection Branch, under another set of veterinarians, who- 
graduated from the same veterinary schools, had the same formal 
training, and belong to the same professional organizations, but have 
had little, if any, experience with poultry inspection. 

Since red meats and poultry are hhighiy competitive, and since poul- 
try consumption per capita is less than one-sixth of red-meat con- 
sumption, but is growing twice as fast, it is only natural and logical 
that our industry believes that a mandatory poultry imspection pro- 
gram should be under its own division which has accumulated 28 years 
of unparalled experience. 

Frequently, it has been difficult for industry to make poultry sales 
to the red-meat buyer for retail stores. In many ways, this could 
be expected. As poultry consumption increased, it was only natural 
that a poultry buyer was added to their stafl—and poultry sales 
boomed. This multibillion dollar industry has come of age and needs 
an inspection service which will devote its full time and attention 
to the need of the consumer for and the desire of the industry to supply 
an abundance of top quality, wholesome product at competitive prices 
with red meat. 

The soundness of the present poultry inspection program is further 
illustrated by the fact that the armed services of the United States, 
the largest purchaser of food products in the world, each member of 
which consumes annually about 50 pounds of poultry products, or 
more than 50 percent over the Nation’s civilian consumption rate, 
no longer uses its own corps of veterinarians in plants operating under 
the United States Department of Agriculture’s poultry inspection 
system. 

H. R. 10527 and similar bills would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture after a public hearing to designate large centers of popu- 
lation and to extend the provisions of this act to such centers. 
Whether this provision, which would extend to the consumer of 
such markets and to the local plants serving such markets the benefits 
of inspection is desirable, is a point upon which reasonable men might 
differ. An analysis of this provision leads us to the conclusion that 
it is desirable. 

We must not overlook the fact that these large centers of popula- 
tion are the principal markets of the Nation—that of necessity the 

eater proportion of the product consumed in these areas moves in 
interstate commerce. Thus, we are certain to have in those markets 
large quantities of interstate product being marketed in competition 
with locally produced product. Since these products must compete 
with one another, the conditions affecting them should be substantially 
equivalent. Otherwise one or the other is likely to suffer. There are, 
of course, different ways in which equality could be brought about. 
The State or city involved could legislate and impose a compulsory 
inspection ar eee applicable to locally produced poultry which is 
equivalent to Federal imspection. At present, few States or cities, 
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however, have enacted legislation comparable to the present poultry 
inspection program. We think it is significant to note that after 50 
years of compulsory Federal red-meat inspection, only a very few 
States have provided inspection programs comparable to the Federal 
progrem of inspection. 
nder H. R. 10527 and the companion bills, provision is made for 
cooperation between the Federal Government and those States which 
may desire to legislate in this field, in which event there would be no 
necessity for market designation. On the other hand, some of the 
States or cities which do not wish to establish poultry inspection 
rograms may find it desirable to have all poultry marketed in these 
arge centers under the Federal inspection program in order to give 
the consumers of such markets the assurance of inspection and to give 
the local plants serving such areas the benefits of inspection so that 
they may compete and market their products to these outlets which 
may require Federal inspection. Under such circumstances the con- 
sumer of poultry wali be given complete protection and all pro- 
ducers of poultry would be able to compete for the entire market 
without discrimination. The importance of this provision can per- 
—_ best be illustrated by the testimony of one of the witnesses in 
behalf of one of the consumer organizations who stated that board 
members of her organization had decided that very soon it will be in 
order for housewives to refuse to bu oe? that does not show that 
it has been Government inspected. 4 ewise certain important retail 
markets for poultry products now handle only product which has been 
federally inspected. This provision of H. R. 10527, would provide 
a method whereby local producers who have been serving these princi- 


pal consumer markets for years past may have the oppottanity to 


obtain Federal inspection which may be necessary to t 
their business. 

This provision relating to designation of large consuming centers of 
population and the provision for Federal-State cooperation appear 
to us to be sound, practical provisions which will enable a compulsory 
Federal inspection program to be best adapted to this industry under 
our dual form of Government. It is not possible under H. KR. 11458, 
H. R. 11800, or H. R. 12016 to carry out cooperative programs between 
the Federal and State Governments or to provide the benefits of 
Federal inspection on locally produced product to the consumer or to 
the loca] producer serving the large consuming centers. Indeed, one 
of the chief proponents of H. R. 12016 publicly stated for the record 
in the Senate hearings that his association does not desire than there 
be cooperation between the Federal Government and the States. 

Of course, there is nothing in the bills which we favor which would 
force cooperation on any State that did not desire it, but we believe 
that it would be undesirable not to provide authority for cooperation 
for the benefit of those States and cities which may desire it. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated the benefits of Federal-State cooperation, so 
much so that it would be wasteful of the committee’s time for me 
to burden this record with details. 

The principle of designating large centers of population as inter- 
state markets is not new. The Congress authorized this procedure in 
1935 with respect to live poultry under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. We therefore believe that the provision authorizing designation 
is a sound ‘one providing necessary flexibility to meet conditions as 


e conduct of 
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they may arise and best serve the interests of both the consumer and 
the producer. 

The poultry industry believes that the decision regarding the agency 
within the Department of Agriculture which should administer poul- 
try inspection should be left to the discretion of the Secretary. This is 
provided for in the bills which we favor whereas the bills which we 
oppose would establish poultry inspection merely as a section under 
the Meat Inspection Branch. As has previously been indicated, the 
Department of Agriculture has provided a poultry inspection pro- 
gram to industry on a voluntary basis over a period of 25 years. We 
feel that the experience gained during this period should be utilized. 
We feel too that there should be recognition of the fact that poultry 
meat food products and red meat food products are extremely com- 
petitive for the consumer’s dollar, The poultry industry has had 
experience extending over many years of having been a part of an 
administrative unit Ciwiae responsibilities in other commodity fields. 
For example, it was not until 1946 with the help of members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture that a separate administrative unit 
was organized to handle the problems of the poultry industry . Actu- 
ally the ageney in which a function is performed, more often than 
not, results from the growth of an activity. The Meat Inspection 
Branch before the reorganization of the Department of Agriculture 
under the present administration was a part of the old Bureau of 
Animal ladeeten. It did not become a part of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service until the reorganization of the Department in 1953. 

The poultry inspection program has been developed and adminis- 
tered very capably by the Poultry Division. This Division was, 
prior to the present administration, a branch under the Production 
and Marketing Administration. Today it is a division under the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. It seems to us that in determining 
the administrative unit which should administer such a program, the 
Secretary should be left free to use his discretion so that he would 
not be prevented from taking full advantage of the many years of 
accumulated experience and giving full recognition to the needs of 
the program. 

Witnesses from labor organizations and others favoring H. R. 12016 
have urged the adoption of language which would require an ante 
mortem inspection oF all poultry, bird by bird. 

I would like to digress at this pores and recognize the fact that 
there were further comments on their type of ante mortem inspec- 
tions. However, in the Senate hearing it was left on a bird-by-bird 
basis, and I would like to read this for the record: 

The National Grange and the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the two largest farm organizations in the Nation, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, urged that the legislation give 
to the Secretary of Agriculture the authority to require ante mortem 
inspection whenever and to the extent he determines such inspection 
necessary to assure the wholesomeness of the product. We favor the 
provisions of H. R. 10527 and the bills identical thereto, which would 
leave this determination to the Secretary of Agriculture because the 
necessity of ante mortem inspection is not a matter which should 
be legislatively determined in the abstract. 

This can best be illustrated, I believe, by the fact that with all of 
the experts who have testified in the Senate in favor of ante mortem 
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inspection not one has told you what he means by ante mortem in- 
spection; or what would be required if it were made mandatory by 
law. Since these witnesses have not said what they mean by ante 
mortem inspection, are we to presume that they refer to the classical 
definition “observation by a qualified person of each individual animal 
at rest and in motion.’ This obviously would not be feasible or 
practical except under the strongest showing for the necessity of such 
a og of inspection. 

e sincerely believe that the interests of all would best be served 
by the provisions of H. R. 10527, which would give full authority 
to the Resapheiey of Agriculture to perform such inspections as he 
determimes necessary to assure a wholesome product for the consumer. 
This is consistent with the legislative proposal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association of August 1955, covering meat and 

ultry inspection. It is also consistent with the provisions of the 

eat Inspection Act, which for 50 years has left this determination 
to the discretion of the Secretary. 

Section 16 (a) of H. R. 10527 would retain in its entirety the 
os in which the Food and Drug Administration has so long and 
ably rendered its invaluable services to the consuming public. It 
would, however, prevent duplication and overlapping of functions, 
and in this respect is quite analogous to the provision of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act which exempts from that Act the 
functions of the red meat inspection service. Unless this provision 
is included in the legislation, an impossible situation would be created 
with two Federal agencies exercising regulatory authority over the 
same activity. Under H. R. 10527, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would have the responsibility covering processing operations and 
the Food and Drug Administration would take over the regulatory 
activity after such - essing operations were completed. 

The provisions of H. R. 10527 relating to the effective date is clearly 
essential to the orderly movement to a system of compulsory inspec- 
tion. The provisions of the bills we oppose which would have the 
effect of stopping all movement of poultry in interstate commerce 
within a few months after enactment, unless it was federally in- 
—— is completely impractical. Under the bills which we favor, 
all poultry moving in interstate commerce would be required to be 
inspected after July 1, 1958, but provision is also made for those 
processors who voluntarily wish to do so to come under the provisions 
of the inspection act any time after the enactment of the act and before 
July 1, 1958. 

I would like to point out there that the impression was left that 
this would really not come into effect until July 1, 1960. The effective 
date is July 1, 1958, and people could come under it now. The ex- 
emption there was, I think, partly—— 

Mr. Jonnson. Was not the witness talking about a Senate bill at 
the time, or action of the Senate committee when he said that? 

Mr. Woutney. No, sir; he was referring to this. 

Mr. Jounson. He was referring to this bill? 

Mr. Wottney. I think the impression was to be left that it would 
be effective July 1, 1960, but it is July 1, 1958, or people could come 
under the program at any time after enactment. 
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Mr. Jounson. It is your idea that a lot’ of.them would come in 
right away and probably there would be a small number left when 
July 1958 came around ? 

Mr. Wo.uney. Yes, sir; I believe most all of those who are under 
the voluntary inspection program would want to come under this 
“immediately, and all of those who have applications would also want 
to take advantage of it immediately. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I might raise a.point there, 

Mr. Potx. Very well. 

Mr. :McInrme. Administratively, they could flow under it very 
promptly, because they are already having this service provided on 
a voluntary fee-pay basis. 

Mr. Wottney. Yes, sir. 

Anyone acquainted with the problems inherent in bringing the 
poultry industry under compulsory inspection and providing a staff 
to perform such inspections would realize that a period of not Jess 
than 2 years will be necessary to recruit and train a staff to perform 
inspections; to develop and promulgate regulations; and for plants to 
meet the requirements of the regulations and for plant management 
to become familiar with these requirements. 

There, we refer to those plants who currently are under inspection, 
but it would give the Government time to train the additional per- 
sonnel who need it. 

We also are in accord with the provisions of the bills which provide 
for the payment of the cost of inspection from appropriated funds 
as is the red meat inspection program. 

In considering this legislation, we think that it is of the utmost 
importance for the committee to recognize the virtual impossibility 
of foreseeing all of the problems and difficulties which may be attend- 
ant to the imposition of a compulsory system of Federal poultry 
inspection since such a program will regulate only a portion of the 
total production. Therefore, we think it extremely important that 
every consideration be given to the various provisions of H. R. 10527 
and the companion bills which appear to us to be designed to assist 
in the orderly adoption and transition to a system of compulsory 
Federal inspection in a manner which will give maximum protection 
to the consumer and provide equality of treatment among producers 
and the different producing areas. 

We wish to thank this committee for the privilege accorded us to 
appear and to present the views of the Institute of American Poultry 
Industries, and particularly your coming back to hear our testimony. 

Mr. Poix. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Jounson. I just want to compliment the witness on the patience 
he has shown, and the fine statement he has presented to this committee. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to join with the 
chairman and Mr. Johnson in that same observation, also, and we ap- 
preciate very much con testimony. 

You may not wish to comment on ‘this point, but I am interested if 
you do wish to: 

Do you recall that Mr. Joe Parker, representing the National 
Grange made a suggestion of some language to the effect that the In- 
spection Service be broadened to include, perhaps, more than the Secre- 
tary might consider was required under the law, or a broader interpre- 
tation of what was necessary under the law. 
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Would you care to make any observation on that? 
Mr. Wouiney. I think I would find myself very much in agreement 
with the comments.of Mr. Parker in that there might be times where 
States might ask for the inspection and they would come to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture rather than the Secretary just going out from his 
office, 

Mr. McIntire. If I get your point you would be in accord with 
broadening the. provision in section 4 sufliciently so that the Secretary 
has some latitude to respond to the request of States ? 

Mr, Wottnry. Yes. 

Mr: McIntike. Broadening of that service. 

Mr. Jounson. Ifa State did not want to set up an inspection service 
for intrastate the Federal would come in and inspect everything; is 
that right ? 

Mr. McIniire. After an exchange with Mr. Parker I am not certain 
how broad it would be but we are dealing with section 4 and that refers 
particularly to the designation of markets and it was my thought—and 
I am not presuming to say what his intention was—his reference 
might be to some situation whereby the Secretary might say in a cer- 
tain State that cities A, B, and C were appropriately cities to be desig- 
nated, and that there was a certain adequate volume of interstate move- 
ment into those cities to require inspection of poultry going in there. 
It seemed that the provision Mr. Parker suggested would give the 
Secretary latitude to designate additional marketing areas within the 
State which, by the very designation, would require inspection and 
thereby broaden the application of the inspection service to include 
plants which were servicing what you might call secondary group of 
cities. Is that your thought on that? 

Mr. Wotuney. Yes. I think there are two parts to that question. 
First it would give the opportunity of the people within the State 
to ask the Secretary to designate areas. I think the other part of the 
question of Mr. Johnson is that the State, if they did not want to 
set up their own inspection program, could enter into a cooperative 
agreement as contained in the provisions of H. R. 10527, so that you 
would have a Federal-State agreement there within the State so that 

you would have a uniform inspection program. 

Mr. McIntire. May I propound a thought in line with that thought, 
that in section 4 we are dealing with a service which is federally paid 
for. Any cooperative agreement between the State and Federal 
Government would be paid for by the processor, would it not? 

Mr. Wottney. I would like to submit a supplement statement on 
that. 

Mr. McIntire. It would be interesting to have your thought on that 
in the record because what I have had in mind was we are dealing 
with two services. One is an already established service of voluntary 
cooperation between the processor and the Federal Government, and 
also we do now enter into Federal-State agreements. Both of those 
services are paid for by the processor. 

Under this legislation we are coming in with another inspection 
vehicle which is being paid for by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Woutney. Yes. 

Mr. MoIntire. My thought on Mr. Parker’s wording was that it 
was not supplemental to the Federal-State agreements but was simply 
broadening the inspection service into a compulsory nature under this 
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bill to apply in a broader band than just those processors moving into 
interstate commerce plus the designated areas when their movement 
does not happen to cross State lines; and was broadening that area 
somewhat dou the request of a State to broaden it to include 
markets which the Secretary might not designate and by so doing 
also include processors who are higntnn intrastate in the inspection 
service without cost to the processor. 

Mr. Jonnson. It seems to me where it was intrastate you could not 
expect the Federal Government to pay for cost of inspection. 

fr. McInrire. You get into an area of how far you can justify 
the Federal Government paying the bill. 

Mr. Potx. Are there further questions? 

We thank you very much for your very comprehensive statement. 

At this time I would like to mention that Congressman Mel Price 
of Illinois has expressed his interest in this general subject and I 
would like to suggest that should anyone else desire to file a statement 
and if that person will notify cur committee clerk, without objection 
such statement might be included in the record of our hearings. 

Mr. McIntire. Not to object at all but to have in mind a particular 
length of time—— 

Mrs. Downry. We always limit them to 10 days. If they call me, 
I tell them it is limited to 10 days. 

Mr. Porx. At this time I want to thank the members of the sub- 
committee for their patience in bearing with us during these hearings. 
Unless we have some other witnesses the committee will stand 
adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 6:25 p.m. Wednesday, July 18, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee adjourned subject to call of the Chair.) 

(The following data were submitted to the subcommittee by the 
Department of Agriculture :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE UNitTep Srates DeparRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
With REFERENCE TO CERTAIN TESTIMONY OF WITNESSES CONCERNING THE 
USDA Povuttry INSPECTION SERVICE 


(1) Hwisting poultry-inspection programs are not administered by qualified 
veterinarians.—These are the facts: (@) The Chief of the Poultry Inspection 
Branch, Agricultural Marketing Service, is a graduate veterinarian, He has 
four key assistants, each of whom is also a graduate veterinarian. 

(b) The Poultry Inspection Service maintains four area offices—Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Des Moines, Iowa; and San Francisco, Calif. Each area 
office is in charge of an area supervisor and designated assistant, both of whom 
are graduate veterinarians. 

(c) Cireuit supervisors supervise the activities of a group of plants within 
regions of an area. There are nine circuit supervisors in the Poultry Inspection 
Service each of whom is a graduate veterinarian. 

(d) There are also 234 graduate veterinary inspectors in charge at poultry- 
processing plants throughout the United States. 

(e) There are 125 civil servant lay inspectors who are supervised closely by 
graduate veterinarians. 

(2) AMS licenses company employees.—The Agricultural Marketing Service 
uses licensed company employees who are responsible for sanitation in plants 
producing dressed poultry. Poultry produced in these plants does not bear 
the inspeetion legend. These licensees operate under the direction of a civil- 
service supervisor. Whenever an application is received for the sanitation serv- 
ice, the plant is visited by the Federal area supervisor who inspects the plant 
facilities and operating procedures. Unless the plant complies with the strict 
sanitary requirements of the Department’s regulations the application for service 
is rejected. If the plant qualifies, however, and there is an experienced qualified 
employee in the plant, he is designated, i. e, licensed, as the one person in the 
plant who will be held primarily responsible for sanitary conditions and pro- 
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cedures in such plant. The sanitary conditions and procedures are also closely 
checked by a civil servant area supervisor who visits the plant at least once 
and often several times a month. The periodic check by area supervisors con- 
forms to the practice followed in supervising food establishments by local 
governments or the supervising of the manufacture of biologicals for human 
use by the Public Heaith Service. In such cases a governmental employee is 
not stationed at all times in a particular plant, but the plant’s facilities and 
procedures are first determined to be acceptable and thereafter frequent checks 
are made to see that the acceptable conditions are maintained. Under the De- 
partment’s program, in addition to such official checks, a responsible company 
employee is designated to supervise the continuous maintenance of proper sani- 
tary conditions at all times. 

The so-called licensing of such an employee is for the dual purpose of clothing 
him with official authority to direct the immediate elimination of any unsanitary 
conditions which might develop and to have someone upon whom responsibility 
may be fixed in the event of violations. The subject was discussed with a Public 
Health Industry Advisory Committee on August 3, 1951, and this committee 
indicated that results are more important than type of employment. However, 
because the purpose of licensing company employees had become widely mis- 
understood, the Department is following a policy of transferring responsibili- 
ities from licensed company employees to civil-servant employees as rapidly as 
possible. The effectuation of this policy has been retarded by the magnitude 
of the sanitation program and the difficulty in obtaining qualified personnel 
willing to accept civil-service appointments of uncertain tenure in view of the 
intermittent nature of the work. 

(3) AMS transfers inspectors upon industry request —The testimony implies 
that users of the inspection service can effect the transfer of an inspector by 
paying his transportation costs and those of his replacement. This is not the 
case. The decision to move inspection personnel is at the sole discretion of 
the Department of Agriculture. The Agricultural Marketing Service regu- 
lations requiring companies to pay the cost of moving inspection personnel at 
their request was to discourage such requests. The language may have been 
ill advised, but no company has ever paid such costs, and no employee would be 
transferred just because a company requested it. The language in question was 
deleted from the regulations effective July 14, 1956 (21 F. R. 5249), thereby 
eliminating any implication that transfers of inspectors may be made at the 
request of the applicant for the service. 

(4) Aspersions on the integrity of the AMS Poultry Division.—Testimony 
refers to the Agricultural Research Service as an agency with integrity and a 
desire to protect the public. The Department agrees with this statement, but 
thoroughly disagrees with the charge that such is not the case with respect to 
the Poultry Division of the Agricultural Marketing Service. The integrity 
of the Poultry Division has been demonstrated time and again in its inspec- 
tion work, as evidenced by the almost universal acceptance of its inspection 
marks as proof of wholesomeness. 

(5) Conflict between the inspection service and other services and failure to 
protect the consumer.—The charge is made that AMS is not concerned with the 
protection of the consumer, that a conflict of interest exists in the inspection, 
grading, and sanitation programs, and that attempts to improve the inspection 
service have beer penalized. These charges are not warranted by the facts. 
All services are refused or suspended from the plants for failure to comply with 
sanitary requirements. There is a very close relationship between the inspec- 
tion program and the sanitation and grading programs in poultry-processing 
plants. The sanitary requirements are prerequisites to inspection, and also to 
grading where it is used. In plants using the inspection service, but not grad- 
ing, the veterinary inspector-in-charge has the responsibility for sanitation as 
well as inspection for wholesomeness. In plants that also use the grading serv- 
ice, the responsibility for sanitation is upon both the inspector and the grader. 
This is done in order to provide more complete supervision in the various 
processing rooms of the plant. However, the veterinary inspector-in-charge of 
the plant has overall responsibility for complete compliance with all sanitary 
regulations, The Department does not discourage, but actively invites and wel- 
comes, suggestions from employees for the improvement of the service. 

(6) Army has no confidence in the Poultry Inspection Service-—The Depart- 
ment of Defense has used the AMS poultry-inspection service as a basis for 
buying ready-to-cook poultry in the same manner as it uses the red-meat- 
inspection service of the Agricultural Research Service. All procurement speci- 
fications used by the Armed Forces for obtaining poultry products require inspec- 
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tion for wholesomeness by the Poultry Inspection Service of AMS or by the 
Veterinary Corps of the Department of Defense, the latter performing inspec- 
tions only in plants where AMS poultry-inspection service is not used. Billions 
of pounds of poultry have been accepted by the Armed Forces on the basis of 
certification by the Department of Agriculture’s Poultry Inspection Service. 

(7) Poultry processed in AMS-approved plants has been seized.—Some poultry 
processed in plants operating under the poultry-inspection program has been 
seized by Federal, State, or local authorities. This is not unique with poultry. 
It happens with other foods which are not handled properly after leaving the 
processing plant. No food-inspection program can guarantee that product may 
not become contaminated or go out of condition after it leaves the processing 
plant, particularly when a perishable product is being produced. Poultry-seizure, 
instances cited in the testimony are, in fact, isolated cases. With respect to the 
inspection for wholesomeness program, seizures are extremely rare when con- 
sideration is given to the fact that over a billion pounds of ready-to-cook poultry 
is eviscerated each year under this inspection program. This product consists 
of many small units, since the average weight of each unit in the case of poultry 
is relatively small—fryers averaging perhaps about 2 to 2%4 pounds and turkeys 
averaging 10 to 11 pounds. Testimony pointed up one incident in which the 
Department was notified concerning poultry from a plant in Virginia which 
had the Department’s inspection service. In keeping with practice, the Depart- 
ment did take immediate corrective action. This vigilance is one of the reasons 
why the Department’s poultry-inspection service compares favorably with any 
other food-inspection service. Its record is especially commendable, considering 
the fact that it is purely a voluntary program without penal sanctions. 

(8) Speed of the eviscerating line is too fast for adequate inspection.—Testi- 
mony charges the Agricultural Marketing Service with attempting to speed 
eviscerating lines. The speed of the eviscerating lines is under the control of 
the veterinary inspector-in-charge at the plant. It is his responsibility, and he 
is under instructions to see that speeds are not in excess of those needed to 
permit a proper inspection of each bird in compliance with the requiremeuts of 
the regulations. 

(9) Ante mortem inspections—This Department favors authority to require- 
ante mortem inspection. The Department’s regulations under which the volun- 
tary poultry-inspection program is conducted provide authority for the De- 
partment to require ante mortem inspection at the discretion of the Department, 
and this has been required where conditions warrant. However, ‘it should he 
pointed out that many of the things which testimony indicated might be accom- 
plished through ante mortem inspections are subject to question.’ For example, 
the possibility of discovering carriers of viruses, such as ornithosis (psitta- 
cosis), through ante mortem inspection has not been established. Birds carry- 
ing this condition may appear completely healthy when alive. Yet, upon post 
mortem eXamination lesions and conditions of the viscera clearly indicate the 
presence of a systemic disturbance. The same is true of many other diseases 
of poultry. This Department is sponsoring a research project which is presently 
in the developmental stage which will be conducted to determine the type of 
ante mortem inspection procedures and methods which will be most effective in 
making such inspections. 

(10) Allegation that people became ill from eating poultry products.—Testi- 
mony to the effect that humans became ill from eating poultry need clarifica- 
tion: Such occurrences would not be eliminated as a result of compulsory 
poultry inspection. Investigations of cases of food poisoning, including many 
of those cited at the hearing, reveal that most food poisoning results from 
mishandling the product after it leaves the processing plant and is usualiy the 
result of mishandling in the home or in public eating establishments. Since 
eompulsory poultry inspection under the proposed legislation would apply only 
to the plants processing poultry for interstate commerce, a large quantity in 
intrastate commerce would be uninspected. Moreover, inspection, no matter 
how rigid, cannot guard against the mishandling or contamination which may 
occur after the product has left the plant where it was inspected. Other regu- 
latory authorities have jurisdiction in this field, and there is no means except 
through education to insure proper handling to protect the product after it 
reaches the ultimate consumer. 

(11) Hatent of coverage questioned.— From the testimony, the inference 
might be drawn that the merchandising of unwholesome poultry would be 
completely eliminated through the operation of a compulsory poultry-inspection 
program under Federal law. Such a law, of course, would have little impact 
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on poultry moving in intrastate commerce, This area of regulation will remain 
the primary responsibility of local authorities. 

(12) AMS permits intermittent inspection.—Section 70.15 of the Department's 
poultry-inspection regulations issued by the Agricultural Marketing Service 
governs the extent of inspection required in official plants. Its wording is as 
follows: 

“All dressed poultry that is eviscerated in an official plant where inspection 
service is maintained shall be processed in a sanitary manner. Dressed poultry 
may be eviscerated in such plant without inspection for condition and whole 
someness but uninspected and inspected operations may not be carried on 
simultaneously except in plants where processing rooms ‘including packing 
rooms’ are separate or when by other acceptable means effective segregation of 
inspected and uninspected product is maintained. Evisceration without inspec- 
tion may be conducted only if an inspector or governmentally employed grader 
is on duty at ail times when such operations are carried on for the purpose of 
(a) effecting adequate segregation of inspected and uninspected products, (b) 
control of official inspection marks and grade marks, and (c) supervision of 
sanitation in the official plant.” 

It should be kept in mind that the present poultry inspection program is a 
voluntary program, the only type for which the Department has any statutory 
authority. It should be pointed out that even under compulsory poultry inspec- 
tion covering the interstate movement, the same brand name could appear on 
the inspected product as could appear on an uninspected product which couid 
move in intrastate commerce. There is nothing in any poultry inspection bill 
before Congress at this time which would prohibit a processor packing a product 
in a plant not under inspection for intrastate sales from using the same brand 
name as he would use in a packing plant under inspection required for inter- 
state sales. 

(18) Consumers are misled by the sanitation mark.—The sanitation identifi- 
cation label is used only on bulk containers. It can not be used on individual 
poultry carcasses offered to consumers and, therefore, could not possibly mislead 
them. The label plainly states that the product has not been inspected. for 
wholesomeness or graded for quality. The Food and Drug Administration 
reviewed this label and the conditions under which it is permitted to be used 
and that agency voiced no objections. 

(14) AMS does not cooperate with State and local health authorities—The 
Poultry Division of the Agricultural Marketing Service has a long history of 
cooperation with State and local health authorities and various agencies. Any 
important proposals for changes in the poultry inspection regulations are cir- 
culated, among others, to State and local health authorities and their com- 
ments are solicited. Also, the same mailing list is used to give notice concerning 
any public hearings that may be held at which amendments to the regulations 
may be considered. In addition, many State and local public health officials 
have participated in discussions which have involved the publie health aspects 
of the regulations and the manner of administering the programs. 

In 1951 a special committee of 14 persons (7 from industry, and 7 from’ 
various public health agencies) was established for the sole purpose of review- 
ing the poultry-inspection program of this Department. This committee met 
on four different occasions since 1951, and although it has not met recently, 
it is still considered as an active technical advisory group. 

Personnel of the Department were consulted frequently during the develop- 
ment of the United States Public Health Service uniform code for sanitation 
in poultry processing plants. This code was developed by a committee from 
industry and from public health groups. It was published by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Every possible assistance was given by 
the Department of Agriculture to help develop this code. 

There is a formal memorandum of agreement existing between this Depart- 
ment and the Federal Food and Drug Administration which outlines the pro- 
cedures for interdepartmental cooperation in connection with the respective 
programs of these two agencies. 

Upon request, the Poultry Division of the Agricultural Marketing Service has 
also assisted many State or local public health groups in their consideration of 
programs similar to those administered by this Federal agency. Personnel of 
this Division have attended and participated in many State and national 
meetings of public health officials. In addition, they are instructed to keep in 
toueh with local officials to the extent necessary wherever the local people 
exhibit an interest in the poultry inspection service programs: 
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(15) Bureau of Budget criticized the poultry-inspection service in a 1951 
report.—The Department’s reply to this report is attached as exhibit 1. 

(16) AMS approved a plant which had been closed by Denver authorities.— 
This is not true. The intident involved*a plant located‘in the outskirts of the 
city of Denver. A representative of the poultry-inspection ‘service who con- 
ducted a preliminary survey was not aware of the fact that the plant came 
under the jurisdiction of the city and county of Denver. Before the plant 
was approved, however, it was learned that the plant was subject to local 
jurisdiction, and the local health officials were asked to accompany poultry- 
inspection personnel 0n survey Visits to the plant. They were also asked to 
review the blueprints for the plant prior to its approval by the Federal officials. 
The plant was thereafter approved with the concurrence of local officials. This 
Department’s poultry-inspection regulations contain a specific provision to the 
effect that compliance therewith does not excuse failure to comply with other 
applicable Federal, State, and local laws and regulations. 

(17) Colorado turkey incident.—The Department of Agriculture purchased 
48.2 million pounds of frozen ready-to-cook turkeys in 1952 under a section 32. 
surplus removal program. These were distributed to eligible outlets throughout 
the United States. 

In January 1953, a report reached the Department that the health authorities 
for Colorado and for the city and county of Denver had impounded several carlots 
of these frozen turkeys because of spoilage and contamination. The Department 
immediately sent personnel to Denver to investigate the condition of the turkeys 
and to develop a method for handling the problem created. 

Some of the turkeys were found to be out of condition due to improper 
handling. These shipments originated in two different processing plants. The 
turkeys from one plant, however, were of such a nature that the Department 
recalled from distribution the equivalent of approximately 12 cars that were 
delivered to various locations throughout the country. This was done to remove 
any questionable turkeys from distribution as a safeguard against the possibility 
of any being distributed which were not completely wholesome and fit for food. 

Conferences were held in Denver with health officials to seek their cooperation 
in releasing the impounded turkeys so that the Department would have an 
opportunity to segregate the wholesome turkeys so they could be processed 
through a canning plant in order to salvage that which was considered whole- 
some for food. This procedure is comparable to that which has been approved 
by courts when products moving through commercial marketing channels are 
seized by the Food and Drug Administration. The owners of the seized food 
are frequently permitted to salvage the part which is suitable for food under 
the supervision of the Department of Agriculture or the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

The segregated wholesome turkeys involved in this incident were canned in 
lowa under the most stringent inspection procedures. Any bird which was 
found to be unwholesome in whole or in part was completely destroyed. 

(18) AMS poultry-inspection regulations are inadequate.—The regulations 
under which this Department’s poultry-inspection service programs are con- 
ducted are published in the Federal Register and in the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations (7 0. F. R. pt. 7v). 

These regulations were published in about their present form in 1951, All 
interested parties including representatives of public health and consumer 
groups actively participated in developing them and have been provided an 
opportunity to comment on any amendments made since their publication. The 
regulations provided the background for, and are just as stringent in their 
requirements as, the United States Public Health Service published code for 
poultry plant sanitation, 


DPXHIBIT 1 
Aveust 10, 1951. 
Hon, FREDERICK J, LAWTON, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget. 

Dear Mr. LAwton: We have reviewed with interest your Bureau’s report of 
April 1951, on Federal meat inspection and grading activities which was trans- 
mitted to us with Mr. Staats’ letter of June 26. We appreciate the withholding 
of further distribution of the report pending receipt of our reply and we strongly 
urge that a copy of this letter and the attached statement accompany any copies 
of the report that are distributed. 
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For the most part, your report is favorable regarding our meat inspection and 
grading activities, but it raised a number of questions with respect to poultry 
inspection and grading. As. you may know, the administration of our poultry 
inspection and grading service has been under review for some time. As a 
result of this review, a number of changes have been made. We have recently 
instituted new requirements which eliminate many of the factors that raised 
questions.and are pursuing other means for improving the situation. As to the 
primary purpose of the survey, this Department shall continue to make our 
inspection and grading service available for use by the Armed Forces. 

We deeply appreciate the constructive comments contained in the report. 

Sincerely yours, 
©. J. McCormick, Acting Secretary. 


COMMENTS BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE CONCERNING 
REPORT BY THE BUREAU OF THE BupGEer ENTITLED “MEAT INSPECTION AND 
GRADING ACTIVITIES” 


The Department of Agriculture acknowledges with appreciation the con- 
structive proposals contained in this report. Corrective measures have been 
taken where practicable, and some matters are receiving further attention. 
Several of the proposals concern administrative determinations, and it appears 
that our judgment dictates a course different than that recommended. Where 
there are these issues of judgment, we shall be happy to discuss the matter in 
greater detail with your representatives if you so desire. 

The following comments are directed to the five actions proposed in the 
general summary of the report: 

1. Flexibility and cross-servicing should be increased greatly within the 
Department of Agriculture between the Meat Inspection Division, BAI, and 
the various meat inspection and grading activities in the Production and 
Marketing Administration. 

In order to achieve this objective, your report recommends that meat and 
poultry inspectors be used for grading operations in those instances where an 
inspector is present and a grader would have to travel to do this work. We 
cannot agree that any material savings would result in the application of this 
proposal because of the cost involved in training inspectors to be graders and 
the fact that there are comparatively few locations where meat inspections are 
conducted at any considerable distance from the point where a grader is stationed. 
Also, it is a practice to move inspectors around periodically to avoid the influenc- 
ing factors that close association might have in the performance of their duties. 
Therefore, the cost of training graders on a continuous basis for these isolated 
instances would, in our judgment, outweigh any savings that might be effected 
by reduction in traveling costs. 

The report suggests the possibility of having personnel of the BAI Meat 
Inspection Division make determinations concerning the standards of local meat 
inspection systems in order to determine whether or not the PMA Standardiza- 
tion and Grading Division of the Livestock Branch will provide meat-grading 
service to plants operating under such inspection. The present system under 
which PMA makes this determination has been developed in cooperation with 
the BAI Meat Inspection Division. The Meat Inspection Division regards it 
impractical for them to provide this service and it is felt that the one person 
employed by the Standardization and Grading Division can make a more uniform 
application of the standards than could various meat inspectors throughout the 
country who are employed by the Meat Inspection Division, Furthermore, since 
these determinations are not necessarily made in the locality where meat 
inspection personnel are employed, the saving in travel would not be nearly as 
important as suggested. 

2. Inspection and grading services of the Department of Agriculture should 
be. utilized fully in procurement of meat and meat products for the Armed 
Forees.and.other Government agencies. This means that the Army should not 
maintain inspection and grading staffs in establishments whch are regularly 
eovered by Department of Agriculture staffs. This should not apply to poultry 
until conditions which have compromised the objectivity ef poultry services have 
been corrected. Also excluded are special kinds of prepared meat food products 
which involve research and development and conStant change in packaging and 
preparation specifications. 

The Department of Agriculture continues to stand ready to provide such serv- 
ices as we are able for the Armed Forces and other Government agencies. We 
agree that under certain circumstances special services should be performed by 
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members of the Armed Forces. With respect to the above comment on poultry, 
we wish to report that the Army accepts and utilizes the poultry inspection sery- 
ice of PMA. 

8. Working relationships and fiscal arrangements between Government grading 
services and the meat and poultry business interests should be controlled so 
there will be less cause for suspicion on the part of consumer and health groups 
that these services are based and do not represent the interests of the public. 

We regret that the report contains no substantiation for this proposal and wish 
to assure you that we have very carefully worked out trust fund arrangements 
for handling this money. It is true that not all funds are Federal trust funds 
although a large portion of the money is handled in this manner. However, we 
think the integrity of any of these funds will stand up under ¢hallenge and no- 
where do we have cause to believe that present fiscal arrangements have raised 
any suspicion on the part of consumer and health groups regarding the quality 
of our services. 

4. Understandings should be reached among the various inspection and grading 
organizations in the Department of Agriculture to avoid competition in offering 
identical services at various rates. 

There has been some difference in the rates charged by the Meat Inspection 
Division of BAI and the PMA Livestock Branch for similar service in checking 
for compliance with contract specifications meat that is being purchased by other 
Federal agencies. This matter of discrepancy in rates has not heretofore be- 
come the subject of special study because no question nor complaint about the 
rates has ever been raised by any agency served. The rates have been calculated 
independently by PMA-and BAI to reimburse them for actual costs of the Services 
rendered. It dees not seem strange on the surface that some differences have 
resulted inasmuch as there are several respects in which the two agencies are not 
comparable. The present staff of the meat inspection Service of BAI is about 
five times the size of PMA’s meat-grading staff. It is equipped to maintain an 
inspection service which is mandatory on products shipped in interstate com- 
merce and the costs of such services are borne by the Federal Government. The 
Services are necessarily nationwide in order that any firm wishing to engage 
in interstate shipment may have its products inspected. The PMA’s services, 
on the other hand, are voluntary, and the costs are charged back to the person 
or firm receiving the service. We do not feel, however, that our superficial 
review of this matter since receiving the report has furnished us with a fully 
satisfactory explanation of the difference in rates. We are, therefore, establish- 
ing a study group including fiscal and management personnel to look into it 
further and determine whether a greater degree of uniformity is possible. 

The rates have not been set, as the report implies, to secure business. The 
meat inspection service of BAI and the meat-grading service of PMA have never 
established their rates so as to be in a better competitive situation for courting 
business. They have rendered services only as requested, and then on a basis 
of costs. They have not bid for or solicited business on a competitive basis. 

5. Federal approval stamps should not be applied unless Federal. graders and 
inspectors have in fact performed the work. The public should not be misled to 
believe that Federal men have examined food when they have not done so. 

The Department seriously regards its responsibility concerning the use of 
Federal approval stamps on inspection and grading work. However, whether 
or not the stamps are applied by our workers or under our supervision and 
control involves questions of judgment and operations which makes impractical 
the proposal to have a Federal employee actually do the stamping in all cases. 
At present in all meat and poultry inspections for wholesomeness, and in meat- 
grading activities, only Federal employees handle the stamp of approval or 
grade. With respect to poultry grading, the situation varies as explained in 
later comments and we are studying it further. We believe each of the pre- 
vailing systems has its respective merits and that approval stamps may be applied 
under our license to do so provided proper safeguards are established to assure 
conformity with our standards. We agree that the public should not be misled, 
and we endeavor to avoid this possibility in all instances. We shall continue 
to adopt improved and safer methods for applying Federal approval stamps and 
will welcome any specific proposals you can offer in this field. 

The following comments refer specifically to various items in the report which 
for purpose of reference are identified by page numbers. Some of these furnish 
more detail concerning. the comments above, and others deal with items in the 
report not previously commented upon in this statement. 

(a) Page 5 of this report indicates that the meat-grading program is financed 
from a trust fund based on cooperative agreements with States. This is an 
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incorrect statement, insofar as meat grading is concerned, since meat-grading 
operations are financed from a trust fund based on a cooperative agreement with 
the National Livestock and Meat Board. 

(b) The report,’on page 6, refers to the organizational structure of the poultry 
grading and inspection activities. While the statements were correct at the 
time the report was prepared, the organization has since been changed to bring 
standards and policy responsibility together with the functions of application 
and administration of these services. Poultry grading and inspection activities 
are now the full responsbility of the Poultry Branch of PMA. 

(c) The comments on page 8, relative to the cooperative agreements for boul 
try inspection and grading, may give one the impression that there is .wide 
variance in the provisions of the agreements and rather limited Federal control 
of the grading program at the State level. Actually, the basic principles regard- 
ing Federal supervision and control of the programs set up under cooperative 
Federal-State agreements are similar in all agreements. There is some variance 
in the cooperative agreements for performing grading service but the principal 
differences are in the financial arrangements which are provided. Of the 50 dif- 
ferent cooperative agreements only 9 are of the State trust fund type, whereas 
all of the others provide for Federal trust funds. All agreements provide for 
the use of USDA standards and grades and regulations governing the conduct 
of the work performed under the agreement. Federal supervision is provided 
through 5 regional supervisors, State supervisors (and assistants where neces- 
sary) in almost every State, as well as 2 supervisors at the national level. State 
supervisors in many instances are Federal employees ; however, in some States the 
State supervisors are employees.of the State who perform under ‘Federal super- 
vision from the regional and national level. The qualifications and duties of 
the State supervisors are the same regardless of whether thev are State em- 
ployees or Federal employees. 

(d) The sixth paragraph on page 8 may give the impression that both graders 
and inspectors may be Federal employees, State employees, or bonded employees 
of a poultry establishment. We wish to point out that inspectors must be 
Federal or State employees whereas graders may be Federal, State, or bonded 
licensees. At present all poultry inspectors are Federal employees. 

As we have previously pointed out the bonded employees are utilized in the 
poultry grading program and not for poultry inspection. While it is true that 
these men are employees of the company whose products are being graded, they 
have the necessary qualifications for grading and are, therefore, licensed to 
perform this function. In addition, their work is supervised by Federal or 
Federal-State employees. The use of bonded personnel has proven to be very 
satisfactory since it enables the smaller business to obtain a service which would 
otherwise be denied them on account of costs. If it is found that a bonded grader 
is misgrading a product, a determination is first made whether or not the mis- 
grading is intentional. If not, his error is pointed out to him so that his future 
application of grades will be correct. If it is determined that the misgrading was 
intentional then the grader’s license is withdrawn and, circumstances warrant- 
ing, grading service is denied to the plant. This is a severe penalty since with- 
out grading service the plant cannot compete in the graded egg and poultry 
market. 

(e) Reference is made to the grading of poultry without inspection for whole- 
someness on page 9 of the report. In discussing the problem of grading and 
inspection of poultry it would be well to treat it from two separate types of 
processing—dressed and ready to cook. 

Dressed poultry, as such, cannot be inspected for wholesomeness because the 
viscera is intact whereas a wholesomness determination must be based largely 
on the appearance of internal organs. Thus, grading service is the only service 
that can be performed with respect to dressed poultry. Even though the trends 
in poultry processing are in the direction of complete evisceration immediately 
following slaughter, today more than half of the poultry marketed for food 
is sold in wholesale distribution as dressed poultry. The Department has graded 
this product in conformance with United States Department of Agriculture 
standards and grades for more than 20 years. These standards and grades have 
always provided that poultry with external evidence of disease or other condi- 
tions which may render them unfit for food shall not be graded. Serious con- 
sideration must be given to the problem before service can be arbitrarily discon- 
tinued when such a large percentage of poultry is marketed in dressed form. 

The statements made in the first paragraph on page 9 of the report with 
respect to grading evidently covers both dressed and ready-to-cook poultry, 
The quantities that have been graded were relatively small in proportion to the 
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amount of the product sold for food. Of the amount graded a still smaller pro- 
portion has been individually grade marked. In the 18-months’ period from 
January 1, 1950°to June 30; 1951, duing which ready-to-cook? poultry was per- 
mitted to be graded without official inspection for wholesofheness, only four 
poultry establishments utilized this service and the bulk of the producet so 
graded was marketed intrastate. This provision has been changed. Under the 
currently operative poultry grading and inspection regulations ready-to-cook 
poultry may be graded only if it has been previously inspected by Federal in- 
spectors or by governmentally employed inspectors of an approved State, county, 
or municipal inspection system. The basis for approving such systems is essen- 
tially the same as that with respect to meat grading. At the present time no 
ready-to-cook poultry is graded unless it has been previously inspected for 
wholesomeness by Federal inspectors. While the regulations provide for the 
grading of ready-to-cook poultry inspected under other approved inspection 
systems, no product has been graded under this provision to date. 

(f) We wish to comment on the 3d paragraph of page 10 of the report which 
reads: 

“The Army is especially careful in the inspection of poultry for disease, etc., 
because the various State, local and private arrangements made by PMA for 
poultry inspection and grading have caused officials of the Veterinary Corps 
to question the adequacy of controls maintained over sanitation and disease in 
poultry houses.” 

At the time this report was issued no State, local or private arrangements 
were in effect for the conduct of the poultry inspection service of PMA. While 
the regulations which went into effect July 1, 1951 provide for the conduct of 
inspection ‘service under cooperative Federal-State arrangements involving the 
use of State employees under Federal supervision as poultry inspectors, to date 
only federally employed inspectors have been used in performing poultry in- 
spection service. The Army accepts and utilizes the poultry inspection service 
of PMA. As a matter of fact, for a number of years Army purchase specifica- 
tions for ready-to-cook poultry have required that poultry be eviscerated under 
the supervision of the poultry inspection service of PMA. 

(g) Certain information on page 21 of the report is now incorrect because 
it is out of date. 

(h) We would like to comment on your reported general statement on page 
22 that savings could be affected through a consolidation of field offices and 
administrative services. PMA is continually moving toward such a goal 
whenever action can be taken without adversely affecting program objectives, 
We would like to point out that consolidation does not necessarily result in 
savings. In some instances consolidation actually becomes more expensive. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has recently moved to consoli- 
date county and State offices. As a result, 986 offices in counties have been 
consolidated and offices in 14 States are in the process of moving. 

Over the past 3 years PMA has been continually working toward the consolida- 
tion of all PMA activities in each of the 5 regional office cities, that is Atlanta, 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco and New York. In Atlanta the consolidation 
is complete. In the other 4 cities 75 to 90 percent of the consolidation has been 
effected. Also, within PMA the Livestock Branch has had a continuing move- 
ment underway to consolidate all that Branch’s activities under one roof in 
every city where such is possible. This move is practically complete. The 
Poultry Branch is also working toward consolidating their field offices. 

Consolidation cannot be effected between many branches because their offices 
must be located near the point where their work is performed. For instance, 
in Chicago the Livestock Branch must be near the livestock yards, whereas, the 
Dairy and Poultry Branches must be near the dairy and poultry markets and 
many miles separate these two markets, therefore, consolidation in such in- 
stances is not practical. 

(i) On page 23, the report indicates that meat inspectors might be selected 
and. trained to perform small meat grading assignments at their station in.order 
to save the grader’s time and travel cost involved in reaching the station. This 
problem has been given thorough consideration in times past and the suggested 
solution is considered impractical from several standpoints. The principal 
reason is that meat inspectors are not qualified to do meat grading. Among 
the minimum qualifications required of a meat grader is at least 4 years’ exper- 
ience in the grading of meats on a wholesale basis. (The 60-day course in 
general food inspection and grading work used by the Army does not meet the 
minimum requirements for this work which we regard as essential.) Despite 
the aptitude of some of our meat inspectors for grading assignments, we feel 
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that«the«timer:necessary to qualify. a meat inspector for; this particular work 
would be much more expensive than paying the travel time of a meat grader to 
the particular point. Even if time were taken to train a meat inspector to do 
meat grading, other difficulties would make this arrangement impractical. The 
meat grading service requires very special and direct supervision which cannot 
be supplied by the Meat Inspection Division. Consequently, the meat inspector 
doing meat grading work would be attempting to serve two different supervisors. 
Also, a meat inspector, trained for meat-grading work and located in a position 
where he might do meat grading, is subject to be transferred at any time. If 
a regular meat grader is stationed at the new location, the value of his special 
training would be largely lost. Under normal conditions, that is, in the absence 
of price ceilings and mandatory grading, there are comparatively few locations 
where meat inspection is conducted at any considerable distance from the point 
where’a Méat grader is stationed. 

(j) We regret that the report did not develop further the statement on page 
24 to the effect that there is a lack of confidence in the poultry grading and 
inspection services by public health and consumer groups. Following a recent 
meeting with a group of public-health officials, the Poultry Branch has formed 
an advisory group consisting of 6 public health officials and 6 industry repre- 
sentatives to discuss and advise on mutual problems. One meeting of this 
advisory group has already been held and indications are that this cooperative 
approach will be very helpful in developing a high degree of confidence in these 
programs. The rapid rate of increase in the use of these two services seems to 
indicate they have already gained a high degree of acceptance. Such acceptance, 
it is true, is on the part of commercial poultry interests. However, these interests 
would not be likely to incur the added cost of these services except to meet 
consumer demand. 

(k) We wish to comment about the label used to identify dressed poultry 
which has been processed under United States Department of Agriculture sanitary 
standards. This is covered in the last paragraph on page 24 of the report. 
The Department’s regulations governing the grading and inspection of poultry 
require that poultry which bears United States grade marks or United States 
inspection marks shall have been processed in accordance with prescribed 
sanitary standards during all stages of processing. Some processors perform 
all processing functions whereas others prepare only dressed poultry. So that 
such dressed poultry may move into plants for further processing under Federal 
supervision, provision is made for its certification of having been processed 
under United States Department of Agriculture sanitary standards. It is in 
connection with this phase of the program that the label is used which reads 
“Processed Under USDA Sanitary Standards—Not USDA Graded for Quality or 
USDA Inspected for Wholesomeness.” The label is intended solely for identifica- 
tion purposes and is applied only to bulk packages or shipping containers of 
dressed poultry. Individual birds or consumer packages are never labeled with 
this mark. It is highly improbable that the consumer can ever be misled by this 
label since she will never see it. The Department currently is engaged in 
further study of poultry grading and inspection. 
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